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- AMERICAN INDUSTRY, FINANCE AND TRADE 


One of the most troublesome problems affect- 


‘ing our international trade and probably our 


domestic industry, is the foreign exchange situa- 
tion. Because of the very large amount of money 
that Europe owes the United States and neutral 
countries, international exchanges are very much 
upset and out of line with one another. For in- 
stance, the pound sterling was quoted Wednesday 
of the present week in the New York market at 
$4.31 which means that an English sovereign hav- 
ing a value of $4.8665 in fine gold has depre- 
ciated 55 cents when measured in our dollar; or, 
to put it in another way, the American dollar is 
at a premium. 

Most people have little to do with foreign ex- 
change and in consequence do not fully appre- 
ciate what this situation really means to our in- 
ternational trade. Ordinarily, a decline or rise 
in foreign exchange in our own market, or 
abroad, as the ease may be, calls for a movement 


of gold from one market to the other. We are ' 


long past the stage when the shipment of gold 
from this market to Europe could be brought about 
on a basis of being merely a profitable transac- 
tion. Europe owes too much money to the United 
States for that, and the prospects are that Europe 
will increase her indebtedness rather than de- 
crease it. Whatever gold goes across is a part 
of our surplus which we do not need and for 
which Europe is willing to pay a premium in 
one form or other. On the other hand, we are 
interested, and vitally so, in the rehabilitation of 
Europe and European industry, not because we 
want their competition, but because it is essen- 
tial to our own well-being and to the world’s 
modern civilization. 

It is obvious that the more we loan abroad the 
greater the depressing effect on the Kuropean 
exchanges in the New York market. Ordinarily 
when exchanges move against a country, long 
time loans or credits offset the shipment of gold 
until the exchange situation clears up. But with 
pound sterling at the lowest point it has ever 
reached in the New York market, and with other 
allied exchanges even more depressed, there 
arises a problem that will tax even Yankee in- 
genuity to overcome; for there is no greater bar- 
rier against exports of American goods other 
than those which Europe must buy here. All the 
trade devices such as foreign trade and foreign 
trade finaneing corporations seem helpless unless 
some method can be found to stimulate European 
exchanges in this market and to bring dollar ex- 
change more nearly to a parity with European 
currency. 

For instance, an American manufacturer pays 
wages and buys raw material with dollars which, 
measured in European currency, are at a prem- 
ium. The goods are sold in the London or French 
markets for pounds sterling or francs on the basis 
of a substantial profit; the profit, however, being 
determined by the extent of the competition 
which the American manufacturer meets in the 
Kuropean market. The exporter, or American 
manufacturer, then undertakes to convert the pro- 
ceeds of his consignments into dollars. (We are 
eliminating the usual method of selling bills ete. 
and are treating the transaction as paid after the 
goods have been received by the purchaser 
abroad, in order to make a simpler illustration.) 
He finds that a pound sterling must be exchanged, 
eliminating commissions ete. for $4.31, taking the 
low point in Wednesday’s quotations. Necessarily, 
with a depreciation of this amount, profits 
dwindle rapidly. 


Now let us reverse the situation. The English 
manufacturer buys our cotton and wool, paying 
our price for it. He puts the materials thru his 
mills, converting them into cloth by the aid of 
English credit and wages paid in pounds sterling 
which compared with dollars are at a big discount. 
He then ships his finished product to the Ameri- 
can market, selling it to American importers or 
clothing manufacturers and receiving his pay in 
dollars which are at a premium measured in his 
own currency. The consequence is that he can 
convert $4.31 into a pound sterling which has a 
fine gold value in London, so far as the payment 
of wages and other uses are concerned, of $4.8665. 
In other words the pound sterling in London 
passes at its face value. The same thing is true 
with the French manufacturer and applies with 
equal force to Germany whose industries were 
not seriously injured so far as property losses are 
concerned during the war, but whose mark is 
vefy greatly depreciated when measured in our 
dollar and in neutral exchange. 

International exchange represents transactions 
not between individuals but between nations or 
peoples of the countries, consequently the heavy 
extension of credit by one nation and a very 
large indebtedness by another, is reflected in the 
exchange market. Even the transfer of funds 
as a gift from one country to another finds a re- 
flection in foreign exchange, and the same is true 
of food products, because it means a transfer of 
something of value which enters into estimates 
of national wealth. 

So many elements enter into this problem that 
it is difficult to find a solution which does not in- 
volve the entire international financial situation. 
Immediate steps toward deflation are probably the 
most direct method of bringing exchanges be- 
tween countries more nearly to a parity, but that 
involves problems of serious moment to the in- 
dividual nations. For instance, the world’s war 
indebtedness approximates  $250,000,000,000. 
This indebtedness was largely created thru bor- 
rowings by governments in time of inflation, a 
considerable part of it being received and paid 
out in inflated currency, and the purchase of 
materials with the proceeds of these loans was 
at greatly increased or inflated prices. 

To deflate rapidly to a prewar normal, there- 
fore, would make it exceedingly difficult for gov- 
ernment treasuries and for people in the debtor 
countries to produce funds sufficient to meet the 
interest obligations. The situation would be 
just the reverse of the experience with reference 
to wages during the war times when living costs 
were mounting rapidly and wages were not keep- 
ing abreast. It is true a period of deflation would 
be beneficial to wage earners because living costs 
would decline more rapidly than wages unless, of 
course, we ran into a period of business depres- 
sion. It is obvious, therefore, that governments 
would prefer to have a more gradual readjust- 
ment and to defer the deflation until they had 
either reduced or refunded their debts on a more 
permanent basis. <A period of deflation usually 
is a good time to be out of debt. 

In the natural course of events it is reasonable 
to presume Europe will attempt to liquidate her 
debts to the United States with manufactured 
products. In many instances these products will 
be made from American raw materials by the 
use of American machinery with European labor 
paid in an inflated or, measured in our dollars, a 
depreciated currency; the goods being sold in the 
American market for dollars showing a premium 


in the international exchange market. The coun- 
try against which exchange is moving has a dis- 
tinct advantage over a country whose exchange 
is at a premium. 

An illustration of this was found in the de- 
velopments following the Franco-Prussian war, 
when Germany, receiving an enormous indemnity 
from France, was prosperous and financially 
strong while France was impoverished but plucky 
even in defeat. France could pay her debts only 
in what she could produce beyond her own needs. 
She increased her production as fast as the 
world’s market would take the products. Ger- 
many lost both thru emigration and foreign 
trade. International exchanges between the two 
countries enabled France to cut prices under Ger- 
many to the extent that within ten years Ger- 
many’s foreign trade had vanished while France 
was prosperous and had piled up sufficient profits 
to reimburse her for the indemnity paid. 

It is obvious therefore that the United States 
should move with caution, reducing the cost of 
production where possible and following as near- 
ly as she can the course adopted by the British 
when England was the creditor nation of the 
world. Care must be used in America to avoid 
policies that tend to impoverish debtor countries 
by loading them with goods beyond their ability 
to pay. America must allow her debtors to pay 
their debts in goods and she must organize her 
shipping equipment, her banking facilities and 
her selling forces in such a way that she will be 
able to resell at a profit the goods Europe sends 
her in liquidation of war borrowing. In other 
words, the United States must, become a mer- 
chandising nation as well as a producer. 

The United States must plan to do what Eng- 
land has done in India, South Africa, Canada and 
all around the world. We must become a mer- 
chant nation and act as a middleman with re- 
spect to our growing imports and at the same 
time we must try to extend our factory product 
markets to regions where we ean sell without 
ruining our debtors. This means we must seek 
and develop oriental trade as well as trade in the 
neutral countries of Europe. 

It is obvious, therefore, that instead of trying 
to force our European export trade to the dis- 
advantage of Europe, we should endeavor to re- 
store Europe by accepting the products of Euro- 
pean labor, for this is practically all that Europe 
has to pay with. Clever merchandising will en- 
able us to collect a fair trading profit in the 
transaction, but still more important than this 
such a course will thus restore the purchasing 
power of Europe. 

Exhaustion of that purchasing power is the 
fundamental cause of the present slump in ex- 
change; hence, acceptance of European goods in 
settlement of debt which is measured by the de- 
preciation of sovereigns, francs and lira is the 
natural course to revive the exchange market. 
Reverting to history, it may be necessary to fol- 
low the course which Germany followed to regain 
her prosperity by developing a large line of very 
cheap wares to undersell others in the world’s 
markets. Germany developed an enormous trade 
in toys, glassware, cutlery and textiles to restore 
her trade which was at low ebb at the end of 
the first decade following the Franco-Prussian 
war. The United States may find it advisable to 
follow this course in order to protect her foreign 
trade and maintain her prosperity, for certainly 
she should profit by Germany’s experience in the 
ten years following 1871. 
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Attract orders on merit and insure 
repeat orders by having this big 
value lumber in your yard. Its 
uniform quality, millwork and 
grading, together with its general 
adaptability, make it a gcod 
buy for retail dealers and home 


builders. 


Order a Trial Car 


of Weed Quality Bevel Siding, 
Lath and General Yard Stock of 


Clears, Selects and Commons. 


Write our Sales Agent 
The Long-Bell Lumber Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 

For Delivered Prices 





ee - — 


CALIFORNIA WHITE PINE 


(THE WOOD THAT HAS NO SUBSTITUTE ) 





Weed Lumber Company 


WEED, CALIFORNIA 


| 





Write our Sales Agent 
The Long-Bell Lumber Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
For Delivered Prices 
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Band Mill, 
Tipler, Wis. 





Business is Rushing 


AND WE ARE 


Rushing our Business 


and would like to receive your inquiries 


for all kinds of Hardwood Lumber. 
We Offer a Few Specials for Quick Action: 


One Car 5/4” No. 3 Com. Basswood 

One Car 5/4” No. 2 Com. Basswood 

Two Cars 1” No. 1 Com. Birch 

Two Cars 5/4” No. 2 Com. Birch 

One Car 2” No. 1 Com. & Btr. Birch 

One Car 1” No. 1 Com. & Btr. White Hard Maple 
One Car 2” No. 1 Com. & Btr. White Hard Maple 
Two Cars 5/4” No. 2 Com. Hard Maple 

Three Cars 6/4” No. 3 Com. Hard Maple 

One Car 2” No. 2 Com. Hard Maple 

Two Cars 7/4” No. 3 Com. Hard Maple 

One Car 10/4” No. 1 Com. & Btr. Hard Maple 
Two Cars 12/4” No. 1 Com. & Btr. Hard Maple 
Two Cars 1” Mill Run Spruce 


Send us your inquiries. 


Tipler-Grossman 
Marwaceres ~ Lumber Co. 
Northern Hardwoods 
Green Bay, *~? * Siac" ‘Wisconsin 
WATCH THIS SPACE. 




















Douglas Fir 


Long Timbers 
Our Specialty 


Can always furnish for quick 
shipment long timbers any 
size up to 110 feet long. 


Can Surface Timbers 
Up to 24” x 30” 


Mail or wire us your inquiries. 


The Westport Lumber Company 


Lumber < a> Lath 


Sales Office: 
1406 Northwestern Bank Building Mills: 
Portland, Oregon Westport, Oregon 
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WHILE OTHER mechanical equipment of a saw- 
mill or woodworking plant is built with reserve 
strength and ruggedness and can endure a large 
amount of abuse and overloading, belting is one 
item which must be chosen and operated with care- 
ful attention to the transmission load and running 
conditions. The knowledge and experience of the 
helting manufacturer can be of great aid in re- 
ducing annual belting costs which (and not low 
first cost of the belt) is the object really to be 
sought after. 


THE AMERICAN LUMBERMAN recently referred to 
Prof. B. A. Chandler as professor in the New York 
State College of Forestry. This was incorrect as 
he is assistant professor of forest utilization in 
at a York State College of Agriculture, Ithaca, 


An Opportunity That the Lumber 
Industry Should Embrace 


The volume and value of standing timber of 
the United States no one knows at this time. 
Information about them is one of the essentials 
of adequate statistics of the industry. 

It will be completely contained in the ques- 
tionnaires which are to be filled out and sent to 
the commissioner of internal revenue, and in the 
ordinary routine would be buried in the Gov- 
ernment archives. 

Here we have a complete timber census, lack 
ing only aggregations to produce the desired in- 
formation sectionally and nationally; and our 


me al associations could readily provide the ma- 
ec linery, 


After having produced this vast mass of infor- 
mation for the Government, is the lumber in- 
dustry going to allow it to pass thru without 
digestion or assimilation? 

It is an opportunity which the AMERICAN 
‘LUMBERMAN believes should and will be utilized. 


Child Labor Restrictions of 
Revenue Law 


The child labor clause of the revenue bill in- 
volves certain features which suggest a degree 
of caution on the part of lumber manufae- 
turers. Some of them are under the impression that 
if boys under the age limit are not employed di- 
rectly in the manufacturing branch of the enter- 
prise the law does not apply. That this is not en- 
tirely true is indicated by an opinion of L, C, 
Boyle, counsel for the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Associations rendered to the Georgia 
Florida Saw Mill Association. It quotes a de- 
cision by the deputy commissioner, the essential por- 
tions of which are threat. “No distinetion is 
made in employment in different departments and 
actual employment .in the manufacturing or pro- 
duction part in the plant is not necessary to make 
the establishment liable to tax.’’ The decision goes 
on to state that a commissary or mercantile estab- 
lishment not a part of the mill is not an essential 
part of the manufacturing enterprise and does not 
come within the taxation intent of the law, altho 
owned and operated by the same company. 

It is, however, pointed out that the presence of 
child employees in or about the sawmill premises 
would subject the establishment to the tax, and inas- 
much as boys are employed in lumber commissaries, 
largely to run errands, the danger in this point is 
obvious. Spokane manufacturers have as a meas- 
ure of safety decided to discontinue entirely em- 
ployment of persons under 14 years and to employ 
those of 14 and 16 years under striet limitation 
of hours of labor. 


Retailers Should Eliminate Guess 
Work in Fixing Selling Prices 


Formerly when a retail lumberman wanted to 
arrive at a selling price for the material that he 
handled he simply added a lump sum to what it 
cost him. Such a procedure is satisfactory where 
the lump sum is large enough, but today under the 
existing conditions of keen competition it is neces- 
sary for a retailer to do a large business at a small 
profit, rather than a small business at a large profit. 
Furthermore, at best the retailer’s profit is not 
large enough to permit guessing in fixing it. There- 
fore by far the safest and best way to arrive at a 
selling price is by adding a percentage to the pur- 
chase price, and this method will prevent selling 

materials at less than it costs to handle them. 

For the sake of illustrating the point, assume that 
a certain grade of lumber costs the retailer $40. 
Assume also that the retailer’s expense of doing 
business is 25 percent and he does not desire to sell 
anything upon which he makes a gross profit of 
less than 33 percent. Therefore this lumber would 
have to be sold at $53.20 a thousand in order to 
return a gross profit of 33 percent. Had the lum- 
berman simply guessed at this and added $10 in 
the shape of a lump sum to the cost, making the 
selling price $50, he would have broken exactly 
even had there been no waste in handling the lum- 
ber. That is, the cost of doing business at 25 per- 
cent exactly equals $10 on lumber costing $40. On 
the other hand, when the old fashioned method of 
adding a lump sum was in vogue the retailer was 
just as apt to add too little as too much, and very 
frequently articles were actually sold at less than 
the cost to the retailer to handle them. As a result 
other commodities had to make up this loss and an 
unwarranted burden was put upon them. 

Adding a lump sum is particularly dangerous in a 
time like this, when the market is not steady on any 
sort of commodity. On an article that costs the 
retailer $40 a thousand feet it is necessary that he 


make as large a percentage of profit as if it cost 
$30 a thousand feet. A net profit of 8 percent at 
$30 is $2.40, while a net profit of 8 percent on $40 
is $3.20. If it were necessary that the retailer make 
a profit of 8 percent net at the lower figure it is 
just as necessary that he make that same amount 
when the commodity he sells costs more. Whether 
the retailer borrows $25,000 or $50,000 he has to 
pay the same rate of interest, and he must obtain 
the same rate of interest on the materials that he 
sells, regardless of whether the price he pays for 
them is high or low. 





A FEW years ago a representative of the AMERI 
CAN LUMBERMAN visited Elkhart, Ind., and téok 
some photographs of a new coal elevator which 
the Godfrey Lumber & Coal Co. had recently in- 
stalled large ly from its own designs and which had 
greatly incre: ased its coal handling efficiency. This 
week our news columns state that John F. Godfrey 
from that beginning has developed a coal and lum- 
ber conveying apparatus and organized a new cor- 
poration to exploit it. 
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Wants to Legalize Resale 
Price Control 


The question of resale prices upon standard 
commodities has been a vexed one for some years. 
Manufacturers of specialties like watches, toilet 
articles and many other commodities have in many 
instances specified the retail price at which they 
desire their wares sold to the ultimate consumer. 
While they had no direct control over the price 
which might be charged for their products after 
leaving their own possession they had an effective 
weapon in the undoubted legal right of every bus- 
iness man to choose his customers and to decline 
absolutely to sell to any given individual if he so 
chooses. This right has now been upheld by the 
Supreme Court of the United States in the Colgate 
case which thoroly establishes that a manufacturer 
attempting to control the resale price by refusing to 
sell to dealers who do not maintain that price has 
committed no criminal act under the Federal laws. 

While this is true, however, the Federal Trade 
Commission insists that he can not escape civil lia- 
Wility under the Clayton act. The members of the 
commission have been so buffeted about on this 
particular point that they have now recommended 
to Congress that a law be passed legalizing resale 
price maintenance, but also setting up governmental 
supervision in the matter. Their idea is that the 
manufacturer desiring to follow such a practice 
must as a prerequisite file his application with such 
agency of Government as may be designated, an- 
swer the detailed questions which it may prescribe, 
and secure permission before proceeding further. 

All this has very little to do with the sale of 
lumber, altho it is believed that in certain lumber 
products some effort to standardize price has been 
made in the past. The business sentiment in sup- 
port of price maintenance is chiefly an argument 
against the cut price methods which make a leader 
of this or that standard article, at less than cost, 
for advertising purposes in order to attract into 
the store buyers who when once they walk into the 
spider’s web are expected to buy other and more 
profitable goods before they emerge again. This 
particular practice is also under the ban of the 
Federal Trade Commission, but that body does not 
seem to have had much success in its actual suppres- 
sion. 


Federal Policemen Proposed 
for State Boundaries 


It seems to have been the idea of the framers 
of the Constitution of the United States that com- 
meree between the several States would manage to 
struggle along unaided if left free and untram- 
meled. 

In arriving at this decision, however, they did not 
have the advice and assistance of the Federal Trade 
Commission. That distinguished body of the year 
1919, thru a bill which has been introduced into 
the House of Representatives, if it becomes a law, 
will proceed to put interstate commerce upon an 
entirely new and highly systematic basis. 

Under this system if you are a local sawmill man, 
doing business for the most part within your own 
State, and you happen to receive an order for a 
carload of lumber which is to cross the State line, 
you thereupon file application with the Federal 
Trade Commission for a license to do an interstate 
business. You furnish such information as it may 
preseribe, and if other questionnaires recently in 
evidence may furnish ground for judgment, the 
questions asked will involve the employment of an 
expert appraiser, a public accountant, two lawyers 
and an extra force of stenographers for a period 
of two months and eleven days. In due course of 
time, if the commission is unable to find in your 
replies any reason for not so doing, it will issue 
to you a license to engage in interstate commeree— 
not all interstate commerce, but merely interstate 
commerce of the kind, sort, character and degree 
hereinafter set forth. 

Having received this license you are at liberty 
to ship your carload of lumber. In the mean time 
your buyer may have died, or may possibly have 
obtained his lumber elsewhere — altho in the 
present state of the lumber market the latter is 
somewhat doubtful. If, however, you have lost 
this order in the meantime it may be that your 
license will be broad enough so that you can go on 
and take other interstate orders for lumber, or at 
least for the kind of lumber covered by your 
license. 

If, however, the Federal Trade Commission 
should conclude that your interstate commerce is 
tainted with monopoly or unfair competition or is 
in general ‘‘to the detriment of the public’’ (which 
seems to be sufficiently vague and indefinite to cover 
almost anything) it may serve a notice on you, con- 
ducting a hearing, which of course will be at a time 
and place in the convenience of the commission and 
not of yourself, and the commission may thereupon 
issue a report in writing directing you to make 
such changes in your method of doing business as 





will meet with its approval; and if you do not 
comply, your license giving you the privilege of 
trade across State lines which you may have thought 
was guaranteed to you by the Constitution will be 
taken away from you, 

You will be interested in knowing, however, that 
not everything is against you in this arrangement. 
As long as you have your license from the Federal 
Trade Commission, it constitutes ‘‘a complete de- 
fense to any prosecution or proceeding under the 
antitrust laws, unless revoked as hereinafter men- 
tioned.’’ 

Such appears to be the tenor and effect of H. R. 
1186 introduced May 20 by Representative Steele. 
It proceeds upon the gentle theory of treating all 
merchants engaged in interstate commerce as po- 
tential criminals and making them march in lock- 
step between officers of the law to have their pockets 
searched. It is a dangerous step toward the na- 
tionalization of industry. It puts an extreme and 
arbitrary power in the hands of that Government 
hody whose present members have lost public con- 
fidence because their actions in the past have shown 
political bias and private prejudice. 

The business of the country has long recognized 
the need of an opportunity, in such transactions as 
might need an interpretation of the Federal law, of 
going to some authoritative body and submitting 
the question for determination, so that it might be 
known in advance whether the contemplated activi- 
ties were lawful and proper. That, however, is an 
entirely different proposition from being required 
to submit in advance the most frankly open and 
innocent forms of commercial transaction. No such 
dragnet method is necessary to proper and efficient 
Federal regulation of commerce, and it is in itself 
a conclusive demonstration of the utter ineompe- 
tence of those who propose and champion it. 


Merchants’ Syndicate Catalog 
Plan Collapses 


Some of our readers will remember the plan 
which was much touted some vears ago as a 
method for putting the mail order catalog house 
out of business. Under this plan the local retail 
merchant was asked to buy a syndicate catalog 
of his own, with his own imprint upon the cover, 
and to order goods from it in competition with 
the regular mail order house. The chief defect of 
this plan (altho by no means its only one) was 
that the merchant who adopted it became him- 
self a patron of the very manufacturers and job- 
bers who were supplying the mail order houses 
with goods and to that extent injuring that see- 
tion of the manufacturing and wholesale trade 
which confined its dealings to the regular retail 
channels. 

Very little has been heard of this plan of late 
years, but the news columns this week carry an 
account of a suit filed against the company by 
certain western stockholders alleging that it is 
insolvent. Meanwhile the merchants of the 
country in general by an improvement of their 
own merchandizing methods have succeeded in 
meeting competition with eminent effectiveness 
and success. 


What About the Matter 
of Car Shortage? 


There is, of course, no doubt in the mind of 





‘anybody that cars for the transportation of lum- 


ber are going to be few and far between in the 
very near future. It is time that the lumbermen 
were asking themselves whether we are this year 
to have an intelligent handling of the situation to 
minimize its difficulties and to keep the available 
cars working at their utmost efficiency. 

A eondition of this sort is bad enough without 
having superimposed upon it such a cumbersome 
handicap as the embargo permit system which was 
in use last year. It is very likely, however, that the 
Federal Railroad Administration will repeat that 
colossal blunder unless the lumber industry takes 
the matter up promptly and deals kindly but firmly 
with it in the elaboration of some plan, which will 
really accomplish results instead of aggravating 
conditions. 

David Harum’s version of the Golden Rule was 
‘*Do unto others as they would do unto you, and 
do it first.’’ The tactical advantage of getting in 
the first lick was impressed upon one of our na- 
tionally famous personages on the Fourth of July. 
In this matter of ear shortage, why wait until the 
other man has landed one upon your solar plexus? 


THe AMERICAN LUMBERMAN prints in this issue 
further discussion of the subject of a national 
forest policy and expects to have other contribu- 
tions upon this subject in the near future. Much 
of the discussion of the past has been in vague and 
general terms and it seems desirable to get it down 
to specifie details. 


One Reason Why Production 


Is Not Increasing 


The National City Bank of New York sends out 
press bulletins which in the main are expert and 
accurate reviews of current financial and economic 
conditions. 

In its bulletin of June, however, appeared the 
statement that such raw materials as cotton, lumber, 
copper, steel and iron can be produced in this coun- 
try far in excess of any home demand existing or is 
in prospect for the next year. 

This statement did not eseape the vigilant eye 
of Charles S. Keith, whose flaming pen guards the 
outer portals of the lumber industry. Mr. Keith 
thereupon pointed out to the National City Bank 
that the present lumber supply is less than normal, 
that about 26 percent of production in the South 
ceased or will cease operation during 1918 and 1919 
because the timber has been cut out and that pro- 
duction has been behind consumption since the 
first of the year. He also pointed out that under 
the present revenue law if a sawmill should run 
nights to inerease its production it would corre- 
spondingly increase the volume of its business in 
relation to its capital investment and would be 
heavily penalized in excess profits taxes. This ap- 
pears to have a material influence at the present 
time in keeping individual operations on a leisurely 
normal basis. 

Mr. Keith’s statement was approvingly published 
by the bank in its July bulletin. 





More Work and Less Idleness Mean 
More Goods and Lower Prices 


The surest and the quickest acting remedy for 
scarcity and high prices is work, which, trans- 
lated, means greater supply of goods. Idleness 
not only lessens production, it begets a spirit of 
complaint and dissatisfaction. In fact sanity de- 
mands activity, for activity is the very essence 
of life. Every organ of the body is built for 
action, without which it deteriorates. Balance 
must be maintained between mental and physical 
activities; the alternative is an unbalanced con- 
dition that betokens ‘‘unsoundness’’ in the indi- 
vidual and the body politic. The world war has 
done many things, made many changes, upset 
many theories, but it has not annulled the law 
of supply and demand. What is needed just now 
is more goods—the produce of inereased labor. 
This thought is well developed in the following 
editorial from the Chicago ‘Daily News,’’ 
printed under the caption, ‘‘The Simple Home 
Remedy’?: 


Greater production of the necessities of life is one 
of the principal cures for prevailing high prices, as 
George K. Roberts, a New York banker, who recently 
delivered an address before the Iowa Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation, points out. Put in a different way, not nearly 
enough work is being done thruout the world and the 
prime need is that the peoples of all countries shall 
get back and get down to work as quickly and effect- 
ively as they can. Work as a remedy for high prices is 
no new thing, but it is a remedy that may well be 
insisted upon at this time of demoralization and of 
searchings for new and magic formulas. The-tendency 
to ascribe excessive living costs to wicked profiteers, 
currency inflation or other special causes obscures the 
main requirements of the situation. 

Work, good, honest, plain, hard, everyday work here 
and abroad, if applied effectively, would so increase 
stocks of goods that supplies would come somewhat 
nearer to the present enormous demand. The sooner 
Kurope rallies and returns to its old habits of steady 
labor and thrift, the more quickly world prices will 
begin to go down. But the situation demands with 
equal insistence that America shall utilize to the full 
its magnificent capacity for prdoucing the things of 
which not only our country but the world stands in 
need. This country’s industry, joined with wise exten- 
sions of credit to prostrate and bankrupt Europe, will 
constitute the greatest single factor in solving che 
problem of high prices. 

Obviously anything that serves to delay or discour- 
age production among us is a force tending to keep 
prices at their present level. Mvery indefensible action 
on the part of capital or labor helps to make the cost 
of living dearer and to impose unnecessary burdens ob 
the overburdened people. High prices are a summons, 
not to industrial discontent and discord, which lead 
nowhere worth while, but to codperation and indus- 
trial efliciency. It is important that all of us should 
cease to waste time looking for new-fangled remedies 
for scarcity and high prices and should realize that 
there is no effective substitute for an honest day's 
work and its valuable product. 


This does not mean that men must work harder 
than they have worked before; but that all men 
shall return to work, shall believe that labor 1S 
indispensable to prosperity, even to life. The 
principle has an application to every activity 
and to every individual in whatever field his lot 
is cast. Less talk, less complaint, less idleness 
and more work, more production are the need of 
the day—the cure for the present disease. The 
American people, more than any other, have 
demonstrated the soundness of this principle in 
the past and they will again demonstrate it. 
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Shall the Workmen “Sit In” With Their Employers 


and Institute an “Industrial Democracy”? 


From the conception of labor solely as a com- 
modity to be bought as cheaply as possible, and 
of the individual workers as a mere cog in the 
industrial machine, to the idea now rapidly com- 
ing to the front that capital and labor are part- 
ners whose interests are identical, whose policy 
should be codperation, and whose rewards should 
bear a just relationship to their respective con- 
tributions to production and to the general sue- 
cess of the business, is a transition fraught with 
such vast import as to challenge the earnest con- 
sideration of every employer. 

Whether we like it or not a new era has be- 
gun. Autocracy in industry will follow auto- 
cracy in Government to the cosmie scrap heap 
as inevitably as day follows night. ‘‘The ar- 
rogance of possession is played out,’’ are the 
words, not of a Bolshevik agitator nor even of a 
labor partisan, but of a sane and far sighted 
financier, who continues: ‘‘Money must get its 
marketable return, but these dividends must be 
based upon the fair payment of the marketable 
value of labor. The investors must retain con- 
trol, of course, but the workers must be allowed 
to exercise a certain control over their pay en- 
velops to the extent of assuring them enough to 
give to their children enough to eat and to wear 
and a good edueation.’’ The quotation is from 
an article by John G. Lonsdale, president of the 
National Bank of Commerce, St. Louis, that ap- 
peared in the St. Louis Republie of May 19. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is not now arguing 
for either higher or lower wages than at present 
prevail in any industry. Indeed, it is not diseuss- 
ing the wage question at all, as far as concerns 
the daily, weekly or monthly rate of payment. 
Its chief purpose in this and other articles to fol- 
low upon the same general subject is to point 
out the unmistakable trend of the times, and to 
show how the issue has been met by various rep- 
resentative industrial concerns, and the results of 
these experiments, as far as they are obtainable. 

The attempt to restore something of the per- 
sonal relationship and mutual confidence between 
employer and employee that existed before the 
day of huge industrial organization, standardized 
operations and vast volume of machine produe- 
tion has taken various forms. It may as well be 
frankly admitted that what is commonly known 
as welfare work, in the form of benefits ‘‘ handed 
down from above’’ to the employee, has failed to 
solve the problem. Such efforts savor too much 
of charity and paternalism to suit the average 
American workman. While accepting the bene- 
fits provided, albeit often none too graciously, 
many workmen have not hesitated to say un- 
justly that in the last analysis the cost was 
borne by the employees rather than by the em- 
ployer. The partial failure of welfare work to 
bridge the chasm led, or was instrumental in 
leading, to the adoption of various forms of profit 
sharing. Often both methods of benefiting the 
worker are employed by the same concern. This 
phase of the subject will be discussed more fully 
later. 

In recent years a new conception of the rela- 
tions that should obtain between employer and 
employee has come into being and is rapidly gain- 
ing ground—a conception best described by the 
phrase ‘‘industrial democracy.’’ Strange to say, 
this originated with, and has been most sedul- 
ously fostered by—not the workers, but the em- 
ployers. Further, its most ardent advocates are 
business men, of the ultra ‘‘hard headed’’ type, 
captains of industry who have gained eminence 
largely because of their ability correctly to read 
the signs of the times and to chart their courses 
accordingly, Industrial democracy, as these men 
interpret and apply the phrase, means not only 
that the working man shall be given a square 
deal in all matters affecting his interests, but in 
particular that he shall have a certain degree of 
self determination thru adequate representation 
In a jount council made up of representatives of 
the company and of the employees. In fact, that 
employees’ representation in such councils is the 
corner stone of the whole structure of industrial 
relations is the opinion of Cyrus McCormick, jr., 
of the International Harvester Co., voiced at a 
recent meeting of the National Association of 
Employment Managers, held in Chicago. This 
utterance is particularly significant in view of 
the fact that the above company three months 
ago put into operation in twenty of its plants a 
very broad and far reaching plan providing for 
workers’ councils in which the employees have 
equal representation with the company. This 


plan was described in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
of March 22 (page 36). The story of how the 
plan is working out in actual operation will be 
told in an early issue of this paper. It may be 
said now, however, that the company is very 
well satisfied with the results to date. It is 
significant that the only plant of this company 
in which labor troubles have arisen since the 
adoption of this plan is the only one in which 
the employees deglined to confederate or to adopt 
the plan. 


A PLAN THAT HAS PROVED SUCCESSFUL 


For the last two years William Demuth & Co., 
New York, have had in operation a form of in- 
dustrial democracy, and are most enthusiastic 
concerning the results. This concern employs 
about 900 men and women. Factory Manager F. 
L. Feuerbach defines industrial democracy as ‘‘a 
means for settling disputes before they arise, 
and for reducing to the minimum the develop- 
ment and intensity of hostile attitudes by replac- 
ing them with mutual understanding and the 
effective good will to codperate.’’ 

How the Council Is Organized 

The joint council, which was organized upon 
the company’s initiative about two years ago, is 
modeled upon the Government of the United 
States, having a cabinet, a senate and a house of 
representatives. The cabinet consists of the 
executive officers of the company, the president 
acting as chairman, This body is not elected, 
the members holding office by virtue of their 
positions with the company. It is primarily an 
executive body. While it has the power to veto, 
it has never found it necessary to exercise that 
function. It has the power to initiate legisla- 
tion by making suggestions to the senate or house 
of representatives, which they may accept or re- 
ject. There come before the cabinet, as a body, 
only the bills that have been passed by the senate 
and house of representatives and the minutes of 
all meetings and discussions, which afford the 
management a very clear idea of what is in the 
minds of the employees. The cabinet deals with 
the larger and more intimate problems of man- 
agement that would naturally come before a 
meeting of executives. Any change desired by 
the management in any way affecting employees 
is not framed as an order, but is put in the form 
of a suggestion, frankly and clearly stating the 
reasons, and sent to the senate or house. ‘‘No 
matter what the fate of a suggestion may be,’’ 
said Mr. Feuerbach, ‘‘it is sure to have full and 
complete discussion from every possible angle. 
If it is rejected the executives may rest assured 
that they have been prevented from issuing an 
erroneous order and saved from the results of 
such action.’’ 

The senate, like the cabinet, is not an elected 
body. It is made up of about thirty foremen 
and heads of departments. It elects a president, 
secretary and standing committees. The power 
and practices of the senate are identical with 
those of the house of representatives. 

The house of representatives is the popular 
branch, its members being elected by secret bal- 
lot of the whole body of workers. Each depart- 
ment has representation, one representative being 
elected for each thirty workers. Women as well 
as men are eligible. The representatives are sup- 
posed to act as counselors in their departments, 
receive all complaints and suggestions from their 
fellow workers and in turn acquaint them with 
the doings of the legislative bodies. A speaker 
of the house is elected, who appoints committees, 
thru which the business is largely transacted. 

The meetings of the senate and the house are 
held weekly, on the company’s time. Any ques- 
tion affecting wages, working conditions, piece- 
work rates, safety, sanitation etc., is brought be- 
fore any of the three branches, and any recom- 
mendation decided upon after a careful diseus- 
sion is brought to the next body for its action. 
No change becomes effective until approved by 
all three bodies. 


Wage Bonus for Increased Efficiency 


The Demuth company also has in operation a 
profit-sharing plan, or more correctly, a plan for 
paying dividends every two weeks, over and 
above the regular wages. At the end of each two 
weeks the efficiency of the entire shop is deter- 
mined by the relative value of the output to its 
cost of production, standards of production and 
cost having previously been established in each 


department. Savings effected by inereased pro- 
duction and improved quality of work, as well 
as decreased cost and reduced overhead, are 
shared with the employees on a 50-50 basis. The 
first dividend amounted to 6% percent and it has 
gone as high as 17% percent. These dividends 
are paid every two weeks in separate envelopes 
marked ‘‘Employees’ Dividend,’’ so that em- 
ployees will understand that the amount repre- 
sents their share of extra profits made because 
of more efficient work and closer coéperation. 
Special recognition is given to the department 
making the greatest saving for the 2-week period. 

This plan has resulted in eliminating many 
unauthorized holidays formerly taken by work- 
men of foreign extraction, reduced tardiness, 
carelessness, ‘‘soldiering on the job’’ ete., as 
every employee realizes that such acts reduce 
the dividends of all, and so constitutes himself 
a committee of one to see that all wasteful prae- 
tices are cut out. 


The Results Summarized 


The labor turnover has been reduced to a point 
where it is no longer a serious factor. In short, 
after two years’ trial the company regards its 
industrial democracy plan as an unqualified sue- 
cess. Some of the beneficial results, other than 
those already mentioned, are summarized by 
Factory Manager Feuerbach in part as follows: 


We believe that we have thru industrial democracy 
found a much better way of feeling the pulse of our 
people, learning what they desire and avoiding difficul- 
ties rather than curing them, which is usually the 
case in the ordinary shop committee plan. We do not 
wait for the trouble to culminate—for the sickness 
to develop. 

We can clearly see the actual formation of a threat- 
ening cloud. The open discussion of any dispute has 
never failed to avert the accumulation of such clouds 
and outbreak of storm. 

Permitting the men to have a say in adjusting their 
wages removes this perplexing question as a field of 
dispute. The fairness with which the members of the 
house have always considered and handled all ques- 
tions of this sort has been most remarkable and has 
come to us as a complete surprise. I will give an ex- 
ample: About four months ago, twenty-five men of 
one of our departments were somewhat influenced by 
an outsider who had formerly worked for us and was 
then working for a competitor. He persuaded them 
that this would be an elegant time to strike for more 
money. The matter was brought to my attention. I 
called the boys together and said to them, “If there 
is anything that is not satisfactory, bring it up in 
your house thru your representatives. That is the 
place to air all your troubles and bring difficulties.” 

The next day the representatives of that particular 
shop came to the house and presented their case. A 
committee was appointed to investigate the matter 
and report at the next meeting. The committee came 
back with quite a detailed report, after having gone 
to the office to obtain figures as to the rate of pay a 
year, six months, and three months ago, and having 
convinced themselves of the facts, reported back to 
the house: 

“We do not favor any change of piecework rates for 
this department because we find that the men are 
absolutely unfair in their demands.” 

The house voted and twenty-five men went back to 
work. 

Industrial democracy has produced a very large de- 
gree of comfort—I might say happiness—among our 
people, who regard the factory in which they work as 
their factory and, I dare say, with a more contented 
mind for work are bringing more happiness to their 
homes and acknowledging their boss as friend instead 
of greatest enemy, have a different view of their en- 
tire life followed by a new interest in everything 
around them, at home as well as at work. 

Frankly, we can not say specifically whether in- 
dustrial democracy has reduced the costs of produe- 
tion during the last two years. Our costs have risen, 
as we expected they would, because of the war condi- 
tions which affected everyone. We did not in the 
beginning have any illusion that industrial democracy 
would keep our costs down to a prewar basis. 

How much lower they have been than they would 
have been if we had not had industrial democracy is 
largely a matter of speculation. We honestly feel that 
we have benefited from this point of view. 

We are convinced that under the old system we 
would have had a much more rapidly rising scale 
of wages and considerable difficulty with our employees, 
all of which would have increased costs far beyond 
the point to which they did rise. 

We should almost be inclined to feel that if our new 
form of government were not to increase our profits 
by a single dollar, it still would be worth the money. 

It has made life more worth the living, in that both 
our employees and ourselves as employers now occupy 
the most happy kind of relationship to each other. 
Antagonism has been eliminated entirely. 

With that kind of foundation it seems to us that 
almost any kind of accomplishment within reason is 
possible. We are at least fortified by the knowledge 
that in whatever we attempt to do in a constructive 
way we have the whole-souled spirit and good will 
of our employees. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS 


The General Outlook 

Activity in all lines of industry continues to 
increase and the unusual number of domestic 
and foreign customers who are in the country’s 
leading markets are not only ordering liberally 
but in many cases are making requests for sup- 
plies beyond the ability of the manufacturers 
to satisfy. In fact, the situation is such that 
all food products and manufactured commodities 
obtainable can be sold and the natural result is 
that prices continue to advance. Buying is not 
only for immediate requirements but also for 
future needs, indicating a belief on the part of 
buyers that prices will continue to advance. 
There are idle men in the United States, and for 
that matter there always will be, but on the 
whole it never was easier to secure employment 
than at present and it is not at all unusual to 
hear reports of labor shortage. Probably the 
reason why the supply of labor has continued 
approximately equal to the demand is the rapid 
demobilization of the army, but this demobiliza- 
tion will soon be completed and in the early fall 
months it is not unlikely that a decided labor 
shortage will be felt. 


Southern Pine Situation 


The demand for southern pine continues in 
excess of the supply so that the situation has 
undergone no change. Weather conditions have 
improved practically thruout the South and this 
eventually will have an effect in enlarging the 
supply of lumber for sale, tho it will be several 
weeks before the full effect of this betterment is 
felt and, of course, it is possible that the weather 
will have a relapse. In the Southeast, while 
prices on planing mill stock have advanced, there 
is a steadier tone to the market and the range 
of prices is not quite so great. The demand con- 
tinues heavy and is rapidly depleting stocks in 
the hands of the manufacturers. The call for 
dimension and timbers in the Southeast shows 
marked increase. The Railroad Administration 
has ordered 200 flat cars into Georgia-Florida 
Saw Mill Association territory and expects to 
order still more so that the threatened shortage 
of flat cars may be prevented. Elsewhere in the 
South it is not always possible to secure all the 
cars wanted, tho the car situation as yet has not 
beeome acute. Manufacturers continue to be 
chary about booking orders for future delivery 
and this, together with the broken condition of 
stocks, has prevented sales from being very 
large. For the week ended July 11, a group of 
164 mills reporting to the Southern Pine Asgso- 
ciation, produced 71,125,000 feet, booked orders 
for 67,483,000 feet and shipped 79,042,000 feet. 
In considering these figures it must be remem- 
bered that this was the week of the Fourth of 
July celebration and that consequently statistics 
covering this period are not representative of 
the current market or demand. This group of 
mills has orders on hand for over 500,000,000 feet 
of lumber which under present conditions it 
would take at least six weeks to ship out. Prices 
continue to advance on items most in demand. 


Pointers on North Carolina Pine 

The demand for North Carolina pine has in- 
creased in activity and exceeds the supply. Some 
manufacturers are sold ahead for from sixty to 
ninety days, but the majority of them refuse to 
book orders for future delivery, preferring to 
sell only such lumber as is already manufactured 
or that is to be cut immediately. The demand 
centers about the best grades of rough and 
dressed stock, but as this takes only part of the 
product of a North Carolina pine log, the prices 
obtained for the upper grades are in part offset 
by the small advances made in the prices of 
the lower grades. Manufacturing costs are very 
high and, indeed, are said to be $2 or more a 
thousand feet higher than at this time in 1918, 
Home building and construction work is increas- 
ing in North Carolina pine territory and there 
is no doubt that manufacturers will find a ready 
market for all the lumber they ean _ produce. 
Production for the first week of July was cur- 
tailed by the holidays. A number of mills that 
have been shut down plan to start sawing, but 
experience much difficulty in securing both skilled 
and unskilled labor. Production for the week 
ended July 5 for a group of forty-five mills, 
totaled 5,200,000 feet, while orders were booked 
for 7,100,000 feet. Shipments for this week were 
7,200,000 feet. 


Notes on the Hardwood Field 
Taking the country as a whole, the activity of 
buyers continues with the result that the demand 


for hardwood exceeds the supply. There are, of 
course, a few grades and sizes that in some mar- 
kets are not in great demand, but this slackness 
is due to local conditions more than anything 
else and the hardwood manufacturers on the 
whole never had a better market than exists to- 
day. In the North the demand for hardwood 
takes everything that the sellers are inclined to 
dispose of. Manufacturing is being pressed as 
much as possible but there seems no likelihood 
that production will catch up with or exceed the 
demand, While there has been an improvement 
in weather conditions in the South, the situation 
is not normal and production increases but slowly 
while prices steadily but surely increase. The 
export business is calling for more and more 
hardwood and this, together with the excellent 
domestic demand, makes the manufacturers pre- 
dict a continuation of present price conditions. 
The danger of a car shortage is looming up/and 
while as yet it has not interfered to any appre- 
ciable extent with the shipment of hardwood logs 
or lumber, it is felt that the future is none too 
certain in this respect. 





The Call for Spruce 


In the East the demand for spruce is good, tho 
the amount of lumber available for sale is com- 
paratively small. This has resulted in advances, 
and accounts for the facet that in the Boston, 
Mass., djstrict the base on spruce dimension is 
now $50. Canada is always looked upon as a 
great source of supply of spruce, but the Cana- 
dian Pacific now refuses to allow its cars to be 
shipped thru the New Brunswick line, It is fur- 


ther understood that a similar step is being 
considered by the Canadian Government and 
this can only have a decided effect upon the 


spruce market. Sash and door factories in the 
middle West are buying a good deal of spruce 
on the Pacific coast, where the demand keeps up 
well with the production. In fact, the Pacific 
coast spruce market is very active and very firm 
prices are obtained. Buying of western spruce 


has been limited by some shortage of stocks,’ 


tho this market has been helped out materially 
by the lumber produced by the Spruce Produc- 
tion Division of the Signal Corps. While there 
still remains a considerable volume of this spruce, 
the available supply is being rapidly absorbed. 


With the Hemlock Trade 

The market for hemlock in the vicinity of the 
manufacturers continually broadens, especially in 
the East, and this results in a very firm situation, 
so far as prices are concerned, There is no such 
thing as a set price list, for with the growing 
demand and the shortening supply in the hands 
of manufacturers, sales are made at prices which 
depend .entirely upon the ability to deliver. In 
the North, efforts are being made to speed up 
production but despite these efforts it seems 
unlikely that production will reach the level of 
demand for some time. On the Pacifie coast the 
hemlock manufacturers are finding an excellent 
demand for their products and are rapidly in- 
creasing the extent of their selling territory. 
Prices are firm and show an advancing tendency. 





Call for Western Pines 


In California and southern Oregon, the demand 
for California white pine and sugar pine con- 
tinues in excess of the ability of the manufac- 
turers to supply. All possible efforts are being 
made to speed up production but it will be some 
time before much of the new cut reaches the 
market. The car supply continues good and ship- 
ments are being made east at a rapid rate. For 
the week ended July 5, five of the principal white 
and sugar pine mills report production of 4,296, 
000 feet, shipments of 5,816,000 feet and orders 
for 4,265,000 feet. Prices have advanced, the 
advances ranging from $2 upward. Manufactures 
of western pines in the Inland Empire continue 
to meet with an excellent demand and the volume 
of sales is limited only by the broken condition 
of stock, Some of the mills in the Inland Empire 
have good sized stock of Nos. 2 and 8 boards and 
during the week there have been heavy sales of 
these items. Flooring in all grades is in much 
demand and especially clear larch flooring finds 
a ready market. Manufacturers will accept or- 
ders only for stock shown on stock sheets and 
will not take cars that are hard to fill. For the 
week ended July 5, a group of thirty-one Inland 
Empire mills booked orders for 29,050,000 feet, 
shipped 15,440,000 feet and produced 18,536,000 
feet. Prices are very firm while inquiries con- 
tinue far above normal. 


Demand for Douglas Fir 

The Douglas fir market continues active and the 
advantage lies with the seller. This is well shown 
by the fact that during June the mills affiliated 
with the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
shipped 320,000,000 feet of lumber, while they 
cut only 300,000,000 feet. Week after week, ship- 
ments have exceeded production and the conse- 
quence is that mill stocks instead of becoming bet- 
ter assorted are being reduced in size and assort- 
ment called for by the rail trade. The base for 
dimension for rail shipments is right now around 
$28.50 f. o. b. the mill, and the price situation is 
very firm with an upward tendency. The use of 
Douglas fir in the East is growing and the manu- 
facturers are finding this a fertile field in which to 
stimulate sales. Production at present is on a 
slightly higher level than at this time last year, 
and while it may be increased it is doubtful whether 
the demand or the production will increase the 
faster. In any event, with the steadily expanding 
trade territory, the fir manufacturers are in an ex- 
ceptionally strong position. For the week ended 
July 5 (holiday week), a group of 121 mills actu- 
ally cut 47,290,000 feet. During this same week 
orders were booked for 49,900,000 feet, while ship- 
ments of 60,900,000 feet were made. This group 
of mills at the end of the week had on hand orders 
for 10,062 cars of unshipped rail business, or a vol- 
ume of business sufficient to keep them busy for six 
weeks at top speed, provided no new orders come 
in. Thus it is easy to see why manufacturers, in 
the face of badly broken stocks and the great dif- 
ficulty experienced in increasing production, are 
selling only such stocks as they know ean be deliv- 
ered promptly, or when orders are taken for future 
delivery it is at the buyers’ risk. The Railroad 
Administration is taking steps to prevent, if possi- 
ble, the car shortage, which already has shown up 
in the Pacific Northwest, and is urging that all 
cars be loaded to the fullest possible extent. 


The White Pine Situation 

Thruout the white pine territory business is ac- 
tive and sales are limited only by the ability of 
manufacturers to supply the demand. Of particular 
importance to those who are accustomed to draw 
a large part of their white pine from Canada is 
the decision of the Government not to make any at- 
tempt at price fixing or to put an embargo on the 
export of lumber. In the North the recent ad- 
vances made by the sellers are being paid without 
much quibbling and the greatest desire seems to 
be to get lumber and not to question the price. 
Manufacturers are very chary about accepting or- 
ders and the need for such a situation may be 
gathered from the fact that the Northern Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association reports that for the 
first six months of the year shipments were 108,- 
543,226 feet, compared with production of 87,264,- 
931 feet. 


Tupelo and Cypress Demand 

The demand for cypress continues to expand, tho 
manufacturers have been unable to increase pro- 
duction to any great extent. A number of the 
smaller eypress manufacturers have advanced 
prices on numerous items, but these advances do 
not mean so much as might at first be thought, 
because stocks are so depleted that orders of any 
size generally have to be turned down. Factory 
stock is in greatest supply. Logging and mill con- 
ditions have improved and an increase in produe- 
tion may be expected soon, tho there seems little 
hope of production’s increasing as fast as demand. 
The call for tupelo is very good and advances have 
recently been made. Tupelo flooring is experienc- 
ing a heavy eall. The advance on No. 1 common 
tupelo amounts to $4, while A and B have gone up 


$5. 
Lath and Shingle Pointers 


The demand for red eedar shingles continues 
good and as a consequence the market has shown 
further strengthening practically thruout the coun- 
try this week. Supplies of shingles unsold are 
small and the shingle mills are finding difficulty in 
speeding up production, especially as some of them 
have not resumed operation after the close-down 
of the Fourth. Cypress shingles, on the whole, are 
searee but some manufacturers have been accumu- 
lating stock and are now preparing to market the 
shingles. Prices, needless to say, are very firm. 
One of the searcest commodities on the market 1s 
lath. In no section of the country is the supply 
of lath equal to the demand and prices show an 
upward tendency as a result. The rapid manner In 
which lath have been selling is well illustrated by 
statistics compiled by the Northern Pine Manufae- 
turers’ Association for the first six months of this 
year, which show that shipments of lath were 33,- 
481,000 while production was 13,868,600. 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


CUTTING OUT WAGON AXLES 
Our inquiry regarding wagon axles was relating to 
the matter of sawing 3x5 and 5x6 inch squares out of 
the log with the idea of getting No. 1 common and 
better stock and conserving waste as much as possible. 
—Inquiry No. 41. 


| Will anyone who has had experience in sawing 


out this sort of stock give any useful suggestions 
which may be offered?—Ebrror. | 





WOOD FOR ELECTRIC LAMP STANDS 


A party of gentlemen whom I represent are inter- 
ested in the installation of a plant for the manufacture 
of portable floor and table lamp stands. 

This interest has been aroused thru the large demand 
for such articles in California and several other western 
States where it is hard to secure them, and it is quite 
probable that the plant will be located in the West, 
altho this will be decided only after due consideration 
of the many points involved. x 

In making the cheaper grades of these electric lamp 
stands, we will require a wood that will turn nicely 
and take a high polish, so that it can be finished in 
mahogany, and from my knowledge of the matter I 
believe the following woods will serve, the preference 
being in the order named: Red gum, birch, beech, 
poplar, sycamore, shortleaf yellow pine, sugar tree 
maple. For the higher grade of goods, mahogany, 
cherry and walnut are available. 

Nearly all of the floor stands will be made 6 feet 
tall, and if the stock is bored for the electric light 
wire, will require stock in sizes from 2x2-inch to 4x4- 
inch in the rough, or if grooved and then glued together 
to provide for the wires will require stock in sizes 
14 x2-inch to 24%x4-inch. The stock would have to be 
kiln dried before turning. 

The stems and bases will have to be turned sepa- 
rate'y, the stems on an automatic turning lathe, and 
the bases very likely on an ordinary lathe, then sanded, 
put together and finished. 

My object in writing you about the matter is to get 
all ava‘lable information regarding the locations of the 
best markets for the various kinds of lumber men- 
tioned, your idea as to the best locations for such a 
plant on account of the available supply of raw mate- 
rial, or for other reasons of which you may know, 
information regarding any other kinds of wood that 
you may think might be of service for this purpose 
and where they can be obtained, and any suggestions 
that you might be able to give me regarding the latest 
m@ufacturing methods etc. 

What about California’s redwood and the California 
or western pine? Are these woods of a texture that 
will permit their use for this purpose, or is there any 
other domestic California wood, or western wood, the 
market for whici is reasonably close to Los Angeles 
or San Francisco that could be used? Also, what is 
the difference betyeen Mexican mahogany and the 
mahogany grown in Africa or other foreign countries, 
and would the Mexican mahogany serve as well as any 
other for the purpose mentioned? If the Mexican 
mahogany will do, do you know whether there is a 
plentiful supply of it, and what effect the border 
troubles we have been having have had on the delivery 
of same, or is it likely to have any effect? 

No doubt mahogany of any kind can be bought 
cheaper delivered at Los Angeles than at any other 
part of the country unless it is New Orleans, and if 
this is true I should think it would be better to locate 
in the West even if the cheaper grade of raw materials 
have to be shipped from this part of the country, 
rather than have to ship the finished product at double 
first class freight rates, provided the western market 
will absorb the entire output of the plant. 

Do you think it would be practicable to try to bore a 
%-inch or %-inch hole thru the entire length of a 
6-foot standard, or bore half of it, turn the standard 
and bore the other half? If so, do you know of any 
concern that could furnish a machine to do such work? 


- 


—Inquiry No, 71 

As regards the kinds of wood available for this 
particular purpose the advice of the Forest Products 
Laboratory was requested and is supplied in the 
following letter received from O. M. Butler, acting 
director Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, 
Wis.: 

Your letter of June 28, enclosing correspondence on 
which you wish us to give you information, is received. 

In addition to the woods named as possibly being 
suitable for the cheaper electric lamp stands we would 
Suggest the following: Soft maple, cucumber (often 
sold as “poplar”’), and tupelo gum. If shortleaf pine 
is suitable then Douglas fir, western larch, western 
yellow pine, and redwood would probably also be 
satisfactory. 

For the higher grades of stands we would also sug- 
gest the use of California laurel (Umbellularia califor- 
nica) also known as “myrtle” in the West. This wood 
is not common but is very ornamental, being used for 
candlesticks, novelties, furniture and interior finish of 
a high grade. It grows from Oregon (Rogue River) 
southward thru California (coast ranges and western 
slopes of Sierra Nevada and southern slopes of San 
Bernardino Mountains). 

Redwood, western pine and Douglas fir will probably 
not work as smoothly, as most of the other woods men 
tioned, but might be satisfactory for the cheaper grades 
of lamp stands. 

For description of the geographical range of the 
Species under consideration refer to Forest Service 
Rulletin 15, “Check List of Forest Trees of the United 
States: Their Names and Ranges,” (15 cents), or see 
maps in miscellaneous Forest Service bulletin, ‘“Guide- 
book for the Identification of Woods Used for Ties and 
Timbers,” (30 cents). 

For location as to the markets where these various 
Woods may be obtained the following lumber manufac- 
turers could probably give the best information : 

d For birch, beech, poplar, sycamore. sugar maple and 
soft maples—the National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion, McCormick Building, Chicago. 


For birch—the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, Fraternal Reserve Building, 
Oshkosh, Wis. 

For red gum—the American Hardwood Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, Bank of Commerce & Trust Co. Build- 
ing, Memphis, Tenn. 

For shortleaf pine—the Southern Pine Association, 
New Orleans, La. 

For Douglas fir—the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Seattle, Wash. 

For western larch and Douglas fir—the Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association, Spokane, Wash. 

For western yellow pine—the California White & 
—— Pine Manufacturers’ Association, San Francisco, 

calif. 

For redwood—the California Redwood Association, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Mexican mahogany is the same species as that of 
Central America and the West Indies. For information 
as to its distribution and characteristics see Forest 
Service Bulletin 474, ‘True Mahogany,” (15 cents). 
This and other bulletins mentioned above may be ob- 
tained at the prices indicated (stamps not accepted) 
from the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 

African mahogany is almost identical with true 
mahogany, and is often substituted for it in furniture. 
The African species has a slightly coarser texture. 

As indicated on the map in Bulletin 474, mahogany 
grows in Mexico only in the southern part, and impor- 
tations would probably be made by water and would 
not be influenced directly by the troubles on the 
northern border. 

A number of other and cheaper foreign woods which 
may be obtained in California markets might also be 
satisfactory. For information on this subject and on 
the available supply of California laurel write the 
Dieckmann Hardwood Co,, 244 California Street, San 
Francisco, Calif. ‘ 

We have left the question on the methods of manu- 
— unanswered since they are not in line with our 
work. 


[There should be no difficulty whatever in boring 
a centered hole thru the entire length of the 6-foot 
pedestal as this is done regularly in the manufae- 
ture of poreh columns of considerably greater 
length. The inquirer has been supplied with the 
address of a manufacturer of boring machinery 
adapted to this purpose.—Ebrror. | 





LOYAL LEGION OF LOGGERS AND 
LUMBERMEN 


CEREMONIES FOR OPENING AND 
CLOSING THE LOCAL 


Adopted by the Board of Directors 
[From the 4L Bulletin] 
Opening 

The Chairman, after ascertaining that a 
quorum is present, raps once with the gavel, 
upon which the meeting comes to order. 

The Chairman: Members of the Loyal 
Legion, our organization is founded upon 
the principles of democracy, codperation 
and fraternalism. It fosters personal rela- 
tionship and provides a common ground on 
which its members may meet on the basic 
principle of the square deal. It has created 
a fair and equitable method for the adjust- 
ment of differences, should they arise be- 
tween its members. 

We have assembled here for the trans- 
action of business and the renewal of our 
fealty to the fundamental principles on 
which our organization is founded. Mr. 
Secretary, is there a quorum present for 
the legal transaction of business? 

The Secretary: Mr. Chairman, I find 
that there is a legal quorum present. 

(The Chairman will rap twice with the 
gavel, upon which all will rise.) The 
Chairman: We will now Salute the flag of 
the United States. (Here every member 
should bring his right hand sharply to his 
forehead, then drop the hand to the side.) 

The Chairman: Having renewed our 
allegiance to the country of our birth or 
adoption, I now deciare Local No. ———, 
District ————, of the Loyal Legion of 
Loggers & Lumbermen open for the trans- 
action of such business as may legally be 
brought before it. 

(Three raps with the gavel, at which 
all members take the seats.) 

Closing 


The Chairman: As there seems to be 
nothing further to come before the meet- 
ing, we will proceed to close. 

The Chairman raps twice with the gavel, 
upon which all arise. 

The Chairman: Salute the flag. (All 
members will salute as in the opening 
ceremony.) 

The Chairman: As there is no further 
business to transact, I now declare Local 
No. ———., District ———, of the Loyal 
Legion of Loggers & Lumbermen duly 
closed. 











TIME KEEPING FORMS DESIRED 

We wish to simplify our system of time keeping or 
secure a form of time book that will make it more 
readily referred to and at the same time keep the sun- 
dry items that it is necessary to keep in connection 
with sawmill accounting. No doubt you can place us 
in touch with some stationery people who make a spe- 
cialty of this class of forms which would exactly fill 
our requirements and we shall appreciate any assist- 
ance you can offer in connection with this.—INQUIRY 
No. 79. 

[|The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN some years ago 
handled a payroll form designed to keep account 
of the incidental items, such as store account, hos- 
pital and rent charges ete., but found relations 
with its originator unpleasant. It has published 
several samples of payroll voucher checks which 
in some instances at least were also used for the 
original time record. As the inquiry comes from 
a lumber manufacturing corporation it is probable 
that it has an adding machine as a part of its office 
equipment, and adding machine manufacturers un- 
doubtedly can suggest forms and methods which 
will be found satisfactory. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, however, on an in- 
quiry of this sort, does not rest with suggesting 
to the inquirer the possible sources of the desired 
information, but will itself make the inquiry from 
these sources and later supply the information to 
the inquirer.—EpITor. | 





IDEAS WANTED FOR A LOG CABIN 

We are about to design a log cabin of fairly large 
dimensions, about 50x30 feet, and would thank you 
if you would inform us if you have any plans, or 
from whom we could get plans of log cabins already 
erected.— Inquiry No. 90. 

| This particular inquiry for information regard- 
ing our most primitive form of dwelling construc- 
tion comes from a firm of consulting engineers in 
New York City. The fact in itself is suggestive 
of the universality of knowledge and practice in 
the building industry at this time. The same con- 
dition also dictates the erection of spidery steel 
fire lookout towers in our frontier forest fastnesses, 
and log construction and the adobe clay of the 
Southwest must now compete in their own territory 
with every modern form of building material. 

The writer at the age of 5 years became an in- 
habitant of a settler’s log house in Marathon 
County, Wisconsin. It was roofed with pine shakes, 
about 30 inches long and running up to 10 inches 
in width, rived by his father from the butt cut of 
a veteran pine. These were nailed on balsam pur- 
lins which crossed the peeled pole rafters at in- 
tervals of about two feet, allowing an end lapping 
of about 6 inches. Most of the roof, therefore, 
consisted of but a single thickness and some of 
these shakes were so thin that the morning sun 
gleamed brightly through them, changed to a rosy 
red by the rosin in the shingles. The roof was 
tight to the rain unless wind accompanied it; the 
first autumn snows sifted freely through until the 
permanent winter coating of snow upon the roof 
made it snug and warm. 

The present inquiry is undoubtedly for a cabin 
which will have telephone and electric lights, mod- 
ern heating equipment and plumbing, a good auto- 
mobile road past the door and all of the con- 
veniences of city life which can be provided in the 
country at reasonable or unreasonable expense. 
Such an erection needs designs. When the frontier 
settler erected his dwelling he did not requisition 
an architect, but cut his logs the desired length, 
ealled a logging bee of his neighbors and then the 
walls were quickly rolled into place to be provided 
later with roof and puncheon floor, chinking bolts 
and clay plaster. 

If any of our readers have plans or suggestions 
for log cabins they will be appreciated by this in- 
quirer, who, if the materials to be used were briek 
or steel or a sawmill product, would need no such 
suggestions. The most practical suggestion which 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN can offer is that in 
permanent log construction special attention should 
be given to protection against insects. They need 
not be expected seriously to weaken a substantial 
wall of logs, but they are not confined to ‘‘union 
hours’’ in their activities and the work of a borer 
in the adjacent wall is somewhat annoying to a 
wakeful sleeper. The writer, as a boy, listened 
one night many wakeful minutes to the rumbling 
of a farm wagon approaching over a distant stretch 
of corduroy road, presently to discover that the 
noise really was the work of a borer in a log of the 
adjacent wall.—EbITor. | 


——~os0—oOnonrawr 


The Rev. Jemes Hill, of Noblesville, Ind., has 
just finished the coffin in which he will be buried. 
It was made by himself from timber cut from a 
tree which was planted by his grandmother ninety 
years ago. The coffin is of solid walnut and highly 
polished. 
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LAST MINUTE NEWS FOR ALL LUMBERMEN 


Transports Bring More Engineers 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 


Wasuincton, D. C., July 16.—The transport 
Santa Eliza which sailed from Brest July 8 and is 
due at New York July 21, has on board the head- 
quarters detachment of the 20th Engineers consist- 
ing of 7 officers and 87 men, Of this number 1 
officer and 42 men will be sent to Camp Grant, while 
6 officers and 45 men will be sent to various other 
camps thruout the country in small parties. 

The 15th Service Company of the 20th Engineers 
also is on the Santa Elisa with 4 officers and 12 
white men and 194 colored men divided as follows: 
Camp Jackson, 174 men, scattered 4 officers and 32 
men. 

The Mancuria due to arrive at New York July 17 
has on board the 18th Service Company of the 
20th Engineers consisting of 2 white officers, 9 
white men and 177 colored men divided as follows: 
Camp Shelby, 31 men; Camp Pike, 35 men; Ten- 
nessee, 88 men; scattered, 2 officers and 32 men. 





Plans Railway Regulation Legislation 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 16.—In opening the 
railroad hearings, Chairman Esch, of the House 
interstate commerce committee, made it clear that 
the Republicans have no idea of extending Federal 
control beyond the first of next year and plan to 
turn back the roads with better Government regula- 
tion than before the war. This is in line with 
President Wilson’s policy to return the roads to 
their owners Dee. 31. 

Policies are now being shaped with a view to 
winding up Federal control by Jan. 1. But it is 
realized by Chairman Esch and members of his 
committee and by Senator Cummings and members 
of the Senate interstate commerce committee that 
the problem is a big and vital one. It is not ex- 
pected definite legislation will be formulated for 
weeks and probably not for months. 

Meanwhile, light is being sought from all sources. 
Close supervision of railway securities to prevent 
the watering of stock in the future is believed to 
be one of the new regulatory features decided upon. 
The authority of the interstate commerce committee 
over rates also will be extended and holes in the 
existing laws plugged up. 


AA ARAN 


No Change in Forest Products Rates 

[Special telegram to AMpRICAN LUMBERMAN] 

PORTLAND, OrE., July 17.—After all the furor, 
hearings and agitation, advices from Washington 
are that from best obtainable information on 
Tariff 32A nothing will be done regarding the pro- 


posed rate adjustment on forest products from the 
Pacific coast. 





or 


Tie Purchasing Policy Unchanged 
{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 17.—The Railroad Ad- 
ministration is making no changes in its policy for 
the purchase of lumber, ties and forest products on 
account of the early return of the roads to private 
ownership. On the contrary, the central purchasing 
committee and its regional and local connections 
are proceeding exactly as they would if Federal 
control was expected to continue forever and there 
was a certainty that Federal control will not end by 
the first of next year. 

However, the American Railway Association has 
this and all similar matters under consideration, It 
has a lumber committee and a tie committee which 
are studying the situation with a view to determin- 
ing a policy regarding uniformity in practice for 
the future. Lumbermen and tie producers and con- 
tractors should get in touch with these committees 
and make any suggestions or recommendations they 
may deem necessary or desirable. ° 





Big Sale of Logs on Pacific Coast 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

PORTLAND, ORE., July 14.—In the greatest single 
sale of logs made on the Pacific coast all logs in the 
Columbia River belonging to the Government and 
amounting to 36,000,000 feet, the majority being 
spruce, were sold today to the Multnomah Lumber 
& Box Co. by the Spruce Production Corporation. 

The sale was made at a price totaling about 
$600,000 and the various grades brought a price 
slightly in advance of the current market on spruce. 
Logs classified as No. 1 sold for $21.25 a thousand, 
No. 2 for $17.25 and No. 3 for $13.25. The entire 
lot will average slightly over No. 2 class. 

Since the signing of the armistice, a portion of 
this enormous amount of timber was in the Columbia 


River; the remainder of the logs have been cleaned 
up in the Government cuts and placed in the river 
between Astoria and Portland. Most of the logs 
are from Clatsop County. 

Of the 36,000,000 feet of timber, 33,000,000 
feet is spruce, 2,500,000 is fir and about 500,000 
feet is hemlock-and cedar. This sale included over 
half of the entire timber available from the Gov- 
ernment. There is approximately 40,000,000 feet 
in various bodies of water in the Northwest, but 
for the most part this is sold and under contract.- 
At Willapa Harbor there is 14,500,000 feet of logs 
of which 85 percent is spruce yet to be sold. A 
portion of this is under contract to mills at South 
Bend. About 10,000,000 feet of logs, 90 percent 
spruce, is in Grays Harbor near Aberdeen and 
Hoquiam. There is about 17,000,000 feet of logs 
also at Yaquina Bay. The Yaquina Bay timber is 
about 85 percent spruce. 


—_—~ 


Open Competition Meeting Enthusiastic 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Houston, Trx., July 16—The July Open 
Competition Plan meeting of the American Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association for the south- 
western territory was held on a boat in the Houston 
ship channel today with Secretary Frank Gadd 
presiding. This was the best attended and also 
the most enthusiastic meeting since the open com- 
petition meetings were started in this territory. 

In a discussion of the market it was developed 
that the wholesalers both domestic and export were 
the largest buyers, closely followed by furniture 
factories, box manufacturers and retail yards in 
the order named. The greatest demand was found 
to be for common and better in all woods, thin oak 
for export, 2-inch to 2-inch oak and 1- to 4-inch 
ash. Almost anything in dry lumber can be readily 
moved, It was estimated that all orders now on 
hand can be shipped out within thirty days. Not- 
withstanding somewhat improved weather condi- 
tions, production is still below normal, being esti- 
mated at 55 percent of normal. It is expected 
that the next thirty days will see considerable in- 
crease over this figure. Dry stock has nearly 
reached the vanishing point and indeed any kind of 
stock is abnormally low. 

Labor conditions were found to be uncertain at 
the best. Numerically labor should be sufficient, 
but it is low in efficiency and the turnover is large. 
The car supply was reported fairly satisfactory, 
altho there is an indication that cars are growing 
scarcer. Collections were reported as very satis- 
factory. Prices continue strong, with most unfavor- 
able logging conditions, strong demand and de- 
pleted stocks. As no one ean offer any reason to 
predict a material change in conditions for months 
there is little thought of reducing prices. In fact 
the tendency continues upward. 








Hold July Meeting on Launch 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Houston, Tex., July 16—The Southwestern 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Club held its July meet- 
ing today on the launch Ethel B as the guests of 
George W, Cleveland, jr., of the South Texas Lum- 
ber Co., Houston, and H. G. Bohlssen, of New 
Caney, Tex. The boat left Houston at 10 a. m. 
and arrived in Galveston at 7:30 p.m. Luncheon 
was served on board. Phil A. Ryan, president, 
presided. Forty lumbermen and one lumber lady 
were present. This was coneeded to be the best 
meeting the club has- ever had and the growing 
interest in the club was displayed freely. 

C. EK. Walden delivered a talk prepared by George 
Robinson on the Government’s attitude toward 
centralized selling. He spoke about the part other 
countries were taking and of the proposed read- 
justment of rates from southwestern producing 
points to the central and eastern territories, 

Among the subjects assigned for talks at the next 
meeting are grades of lumber required for flooring, 
cost of production, why the price of lumber is not 
high, best individual methods of stabilizing hard- 
wood prices. The August meeting will be at Beau- 
mont, Tex. 

Now that the affair is over, it is amusing to re- 
late incidents of a narrowly averted catastrophe 
about 10 miles out of Galveston. What was termed 
a Gulf squall but seemed like a cyclone to the land 
loving lumbermen overtook the party and the small 
boat soon began to rock like a feather. All were 
ordered to don life preservers and for an hour the 
passengers huddled together deciding what they 
would do when the boat succumbed to the waves. 
Of course none were afraid for themselves, but all 
forty were trembling for the safety of Mrs. A. L. 
Boynton, the only lady aboard, who admitted she 
was frightened, but was probably the bravest one 
in the party. 











Grants Increased Rates on Lumber 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WasuHineTon, D. C., July 16.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission today granted the fifteenth 
section of Application No. 7649 filed by the Sea- 
board Airline naming increased rates on lumber 
from points in Georgia, Florida and Alabama to 
destinations in Canada in connection with non- 
Federal controlled roads. The order states that the 
establishment of the proposed rates will serve to 
‘¢place rates on the proper basis.’’ Therefore the 
proposed tariff is approved for filing without for- 
mal hearing. 


Delay Hearing on Railroad Question 
[Special telegram to AMBPRICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 17.—Harry A. Wheeler 
and other leaders in the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, who are to present to the House 
committee on interstate and foreign commerce their 
recommendations of the national transportation 
conference with regard to railroad legislation, have 
not yet had an opportunity to go before the com- 
mittee. 

Interstate Commerce Commissioner Clark has 
been on the stand thruout the committee’s hear- 
ings so far and he is to appear again tomorrow 
morning. No hearing will be held this afternoon. 
The representative business men therefore will not 
begin to present their recommendations before 
Friday afternoon and Mr. Wheeler, who will appear 
first, may not be called until Saturday morning. 
The business men are prepared to advance many 
constructive suggestions. 


Attack Sixth Class Lumber Rates 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WasHINGTon, D. C., July 16—The Edward 
Hines Lumber Co. and the Herman H. Hettler Lum- 
ber Co., of Chicago, have filed a complaint with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission attacking the rea- 
sonableness of the sixth class rates applied on ship- 
ments of lumber eastbound from Chicago. The 
Hines company asks $8,578 reparation and the Het- 
tler company $465, or such other sums as the com- 
mission may award. Complaint also is made that 
all other lumber producing and shipping territory 
is given a commodity rate which is less than the 
sixth class rate. 





Arizona Comneny Holds Annual Meeting 


The Saginaw & Manistee Lumber Co., of Wil- 
liams, Ariz., held its annual meeting in Chicago 
Wednesday. Those present were W. B. Mershon, 
George Morley, G. L. Humphrey, all of Saginaw, 
Mich.; L. T. Dempsey, of Dempsey Lumber Co., 
Tacoma, Wash.; and R. A. Nickerson. Mr. Nicker- 
son is general manager of the company and lives 
at Williams, Ariz., where the sawmill plant of the 
company is located. The company is experiencing 
a good demand for lumber and is selling with ease 
all that it is possible to produce. 

All in all the meeting was a most pleasant one, 
tho those present learned with sincere regret that 
Ki. Mershon, of Saginaw, Mich., is very ill. 





A Hardwood Order of Real Class 

Wausau, Wis., July 16—The B. Heinemann 
Lumber Co., of this place, has just filled an order 
for a carload of birch that sets a record for this 
section. The order called for delivery at New Or- 
leans and was of such a rush nature that the lumber 
was shipped by express, an entire express car being 
secured for the shipment. The bill for express was 
$1,800, a bill that would give most buyers something 
of a shock even in these days. Presumably the 
lumber was wanted for export, tho the final des- 
tination of the shipment was not given out. ‘‘Gus’’ 
Heinemann, of the company, is pleased with the 
order and cites it as an example of the apprecia- 
tion of discriminating buyers who are determined to 
get the quality of birch that grows in central Wis- 
consin, no matter what the price. 


Heavy Wind Destroys Much Fine Timber 


WuirtespurG, Ky., July 17.—Some of the hard- 
wood timber land sections in the Kentucky moun- 
tains were hard hit Tuesday evening, July 15, by a 
severe high wind, followed by heavy rains. 

According to reports coming from sections of 
the Cumberland, Black and Pine mountains adjacent 
to the Virginia border line, large areas of fine tim- 
ber were almost annihilated by the heavy winds. 
Across the border in Wise County, Virginia, the 
Currier Lumber Corporation is one of the heaviest 
losers. Local lumbermen in that section also lost 
much valuable timber. 

The rain which followed has made it possible for 
sawmill operators to get ample water and resume 
operation of mills that had been closed down. 
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COMPANY PROVIDES OPEN AIR MOVIE SHOWS 





Good Attendance Attests Employees’ Approval 
—Farmers Make Up Auto Parties to Come 


Kansas City, Mo., July 14.—About a year ago 
the Central Coal & Coke Uo. installed moving pic- 
ture outfits at its three lumber plants, showing 
pictures two nights weekly at each plant. Asked 
whether the employees appreciated this form of 
entertainment, Frank Schopflin, assistant to Presi- 
dent Keith, of the Central Coal & Coke Co., said 
that while there is no concrete way in which to 
judge accurately the appreciation of the employees, 
the fact that the shows are largely attended seems 
to indicate that the pictures are very much appre- 
ciated. Continuing, Mr. Schopflin said: 

“*At our Neame and Carson mills, where there 
is no town except the mill town, this free moving 
picture show is the only picture show. At our Con- 
roe mill, where there is a show in the outside 
town, we have made arrangements with the pro- 
prietors of the show to handle our films and honor 
passes from our employees so that these shows are 
absolutely free to our employees. These shows 
are attended by both white and colored population 
of our mill camps and even by a great many out- 
siders. In fact auto parties are made up at nearby 
mills and in the farming communities around our 
plants on show nights, and they come to see these 
pictures, which at the Carson and Neame mills are 
in the open and are free to anyone that wants to 
attend.’’ 





SOUTHERN PINE USED FOR ACD STORAGE TANKS 


APPLETON, Wis., July 15.—In making pulp and 
paper numerous storage tanks are needed and ex- 
perience has shown that wooden tanks are most 
successful for this purpose. In fact, good tanks 
are so essential to the success of pulp and paper 
mills that the design of tanks to meet the needs 
of this trade has grown into an important industry. 
The accompanying illus- 
tration shows an acid 
storage tank used by a 
large pulp and paper mill 
in the Appleton district 
that was built by the Val- 
ley Iron Works Co. The 
completed tank shown in 
the illustration is 24 feet 
high and 24 feet in diame- 
ter, and a second tank of 
similar size is under 
course of construction in 
the foreground. In speak- 
ing of the material used 
in building these tanks, 
an official of the company 
said: ‘‘We make all acid 
storage tanks of the most 
carefully selected long 
leaf southern pine, which 
experience has proved the 
best wood for the purpose. 
Also we use longleaf 
southern pine in building 
blow-off tanks for the 
same reason we use it in 
making acid tanks—it is best for the purpose.’’ 





PINE MEN OPEN ADVERTISING DRIVE 


San Francisco, Cauir., July 12.—The proposed 
advertising campaign of the California White & 
Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association will be 
carried out. Mills representing an aggregate an- 
nual cut of 500,000,000 feet of lumber have signed 
up for a voluntary assessment of 3 cents a thousand 
feet of output. At the directors’ meeting to be held 
in this city July 18, an advertising committee will 
be appointed which will have charge of collecting 
and spending the fund availaple during the cur- 
rent year. 


CHANGES IN WISCONSIN TIMBER LAWS 


Maprison, Wis., July 15.—Important changes 
have been made in the Wiseonsin laws relating to 
the inspection and measurement of logs, timber 
and lumber, and in the organization of the inspee- 
tion districts, by laws which went into effect July 
11. The new districts, each of which shall have an 
Inspector, are defined as: 

_Poundary—¥ast of the 4th Princinal Meridian; 
North of the line between Townships 30 and 31 N.; 
Number 1; Office, Rhinelander. 

Boundary—East of the 4th P. M.; South of the 
Same line; Number 4; Office, Stevens Point. 

Boundary—West of the 4th P. M.; North of the 
Same line; Number 2; Office, Ladysmith. 

Boundary—West of the 4th P. M.: South of the 
Same line; Number 3; Office, Fau Claire. 





The Governor is to appoint four inspectors, citi- 
zens and residents of the State, to hold office until 


April, 1921, and for two year terms thereafter on 
reappointment. ‘The law provides that no person 
can use a mark on a log until such mark is recorded 
and provides regulations governing registration 
at an inspector’s office; and specifies that a fee of 
$8 a day and necessary traveling expenses shall be 
paid by the owner for the services of an inspector 
in sealing or measuring the logs. 

Another law, which went into effeet July 9, pro- 
vides for the appointment of an inspector of pulp 
wood in similar manner, who shall maintain an 
office at some convenient place in the pulp wood 
district and whose duties shall be to have sealed at 
the place of delivery all pulp wood bought in quan- 
tities of a car lot or more. The supervisor shall 
be appointed for two years and receive $2,500 a 
year and necessary expenses and may appoint two 
assistants for six month terms at $150 a month and 
expenses to supervise official sealers. Persons in 
the employ of pulp wood purchasers shall be ap- 
pointed sealers, without compensation from the 
State, and shall inspect shipments on delivery. 
The scaler shall send copies of his report to the 
supervisor, the purchaser and the seller. The State 
will collect a fee of 10 cents for each ear sealed. 





HIGH FREIGHT RATES HALT ORIENTAL TRADE 


SEATTLE, WASH., July 12.—C. R. Roy, manager 
of the International Lumber Export Co., is trying 
to open up a market for red cedar bolts in the 
Orient, but has not yet been able to overcome the 
difficulties in the way of this trade. Discussing 
the subject for the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, he 
says: 

Apparently some reports have been given out that 


large quantities of cedar are being shipped to China, 
Australia, Japan and other countries. We wish to say 







A LARGE ACID STORAGE TANK BUILT OF SOUTHERN PINE 


that we have made several efforts to introduce manu 
factured cedar lumber into foreign ports without suc 
cess ; and we are now shipping a small lot of red cedar 
from the Mackie Mill Co., of Markham, Wash., as an 
experimental shipment, consigned to one of our cus- 
tomers who is purchasing large quantities of fir lum- 
ber from us. We are very much afraid the freight rate 
is altogether too high to Oriental points to consider 
the shipment of cedar in any great quantity. 





GETS PASS TO ATTEND SON’S WEDDING 


SEATTLE, Wasu., July 12.—Col. Roland H. Hart- 
ley, well known lumberman, who four years ago 
made a fast race for governor of this State, and 
proposes to run again, is now a corporal in Co. 
M, 3rd Washington Infantry, in training at Camp 
Farwell. The other day the prospective governor 
sought out his commanding officer, Capt. B. W. 
Paschke, saluted and said: 

Sir, I have come to ask for a 24-hour pass to wit- 
ness the marriage of my son in Everett. He has just 
returned from France, where he saw many months of 
service, sir fighting service. I tried with all my 
might to get him to postpone the wedding until after 
I had finished my duties as a soldier at this camp. 
My efforts failed, sir, and I have come to ask for a 
pass. You know, sir, it’s pretty hard to change a 
thing like this, especially when a young woman gets 
her mind made up. 

Capt. Paschke said: ‘Col. or Corp. Hartley, I 
mean, you shall have the pass.’?’ 

The company commander explained that the 
present Corp. Hartley had served as colonel in 
a Minnesota regiment some years ago. Col. Hart- 
ley left for Everett, making due acknowledgment 
to Dan Cupid in having made the way clear for 
absence on leave. 


WEST COAST WILL FIND BIG EASTERN MARKET 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology Tests to 
Spread Knowledge of Products 


SEATTLE, WASH., July 12.—Chester J. Hogue, 
New York representative of the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association, is in this city with an 
optimistic message for all the lumbermen of the 
Pacific Northwest. He is attending a conference 
of manufacturers and association officials, and to 
them he has remarked that the possibilities of ex- 
tending the market for West Coast lumber in 
eastern territory are tremendous. He says: 


The area within a radius of 15 miles of New York 
consumes 6,000,000,000 feet of lumber every year, or 
nearly as much as is produced in the entire States 
of Washington and Oregon. Yet, up until the war 
started the northwestern States sold less than 2 per- 
cent of their output in that area. But the market is 
growing. In New York I find a constantly increasing 
interest in Douglas fir and other west Coast products. 
They are beginning to realize that the South is cut- 
ting out its supply of pine much faster than people 
have generally assumed; and when the southern sup- 
ply is gone the eastern market will turn to the North- 
west. In fact, the prudent lumber dealer is doing 
that already. Our products are gradually displacing 
competing woods in all the eastern markets from the 
far northeastern corner of Maine down to the fringe of 
the pine belt itself. The people back there want to 
see more of our wood. They want to learn more 
about it. The lack of information possessed by east- 
ern consumers regarding fir and other west Coast 
woods is a matter of real surprise. Even socalled ex- 
perts who are well informed on eastern and southern 
lumber know virtually nothing of Pacific coast prod- 
ucts. For this reason a campaign of education must 
be carried on not only among the lumber dealers and 
lumber consumers, but among the salesmen who are 
expected to place Washington and ag lumber on 
the eastern markets. In certain parts of New England 
and the metropolitan centers around New York Pacific 
coast lumber is already well known; and wherever it 
is known it is popular. The a districts 
use immense quantities of structural lumber and will 
demand fir. New England people, who thru several 
generations have used eastern spruce, now will use 
Sitka spruce except for their structural timbers. The 
successful use of Sitka spruce in airplane construction 
will make it easy to introduce this species in that 
part of the country. The Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology is preparing to conduct a series of tests 
on Douglas fir, Sitka spruce and other west Coast 
woods, with a view of enlightening the public. 


Mr. Hogue will attend the midsummer meeting 
of the lumbermen on Mount Rainer, July 30 and 31. 
He will then return to New York. 





NEW LUMBER COMPANY INCORPORATED 


Lake CHARLES, La., July 15.—The Weber-King 
Lumber Co. was incorporated here recently and 
the charter was filed at Leesville, Vernon Parish, 
as the new mill of the company is located at Bar- 
ham in that parish. The capital stock is given at 
$1,000,000. Willis P. Weber is president and 
George M. King, secretary and treasurer. The new 
company takes over all the holdings of the Powell 
Lumber Co., and in addition to the big sawmill 
recently started, of which mention was made in 
these columns, will, within the next sixty days, 
start a planer of large capacity at Barham. The 
sawmill and planing mill at Barham are valued at 
$400,000 and the daily capacity is 175,000 feet. 
The machinery includes two double circle and one 
gang saw. About 425 men are employed in the 
enterprise and there are 165 houses for employees 
on the mill premises. B. M. Talbot, of Lake 
Charles, is vice president and the following board 
of directors was elected: W. P. Weber, B. M. 
Talbot, George M. King, W. D. Hoover, W. E. Lee, 
D. A. Kelly, and A. L. Gayle. 





GERMANY WILL NEED AMERICAN HARDWOOD 


MEMPHIS, TENN., July 15.—In the opinion of 
exporters here, resumption of trade relations with 
Germany, recently announced through the War 
Trade Board, will result in further stimulus to 
foreign demand. In this connection J. H. Towns- 
hend, secretary-manager of the Southern Hardwood 
Traffie Association, said: 

“T believe that Holland and the Scandinavian coun- 
tries have anticipated this resumption of trading be- 
tween Germany and the countries with which she was 
recently at war and that they have accumulated con- 
siderable quantities 6f hardwood which they will send 
into Germany at the first opportunity. 

“But if these countries have imported lumber for 
reshipment into Germany they must, of necessity, im- 
port more lumber to take the place of that shipped 
away. It is inconceivable that any country adjacent 
to Germany should have any surplus hardwood lum- 
ber stocks because none of these countries have im- 
ported hardwood lumber very freely since the war be- 
gan. It is therefore immaterial whether Germany 
buys the lumber direct or whether these countries 
purchase it and reship it into Germany. 

“To put the matter differently, the reopening of 
trade relations with Germany means another outlet 
for hardwood lumber and every foot shipped into 
that country, whether directly or indirectly, adds just 
that much to the total foreign shipments from the 
United States, the principal source of supply at the 
moment.” 
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BUILDING ACTIVITIES SHOWING STEADY GAINS 


Official Reports Give June High Records—Industrial Expansion Reflected in Demand for Residences— 
Municipal Construction Shows Expansion 


CORPORATION TO PUSH BUILDING 

CLEVELAND, Ou10, July 14.—The most important 
development of the week is the announcement that 
a $5,000,000 organization, The Industrial Housing 
Co., to build homes for employees of industrial 
plants, is now being formed, and that construc- 
tion will begin on 400 houses in different parts of 
the city this season. More than ten large industrial 
concerns are back of the project, and officials of 
these, together with construction, real estate and 
material interests, will fiuance it. KEmployees of 
the industrial concerns will be invited to take 
stock, but they will not be required to. They 
will, however, have first choice of the houses which 
they may buy, with a small payment down and 
monthly payments. 


Tne building plans call for standardized houses 
of individuality and variety. While an effort 
will be made to build small communities near 
present industrial plants, in order that time going 
to and from work and car fares may be saved, 
monotonous uniformity will be avoided. The 
names of participating companies have not been 
announced. The plans call for operations in all 
parts of Cuyahoga County, and include the select- 
ing of plant sites adjacent to home sites, as well 
as housing land close to inaustrial centers. 

Another big project planned will be that for 
600 houses of moderate price in the southeastern 
section of the city on city land purchased by the 
City Allotment Co. The tract contains 86 acres 
all told and had been owned by the city since 1914. 

For the first half of this year three times as 
many frame dwellings have been erected as were 
built in the same period last year, according to 
latest figures compiled for J. V. O’Brien, secre- 
tary of the Cleveland Board of Lumber Dealers. 
Permits granted involve nearly 5,000 transactions, 
costing $14,500,000 for the first half of the year. 
Most of this business has been closed in the last two 
months, and it is believed that 1919 will be the 
banner year in local lumber circles, as frame 
housing will be the bulk of the construction. 

Meanwhile the lumber situation shows that 
much new business is being turned away because of 
inability to handle it. At this week’s meeting of 
the Cleveland Board of Lumber Dealers, aceord- 
ing to Secretary J. V. O’Brien, it is evident that 
a feeling exists among retail interests here that 
the future trend of business is cause for appre- 
sension. ‘‘The members believe that while lumber 
prices may not be above the level of other com- 
modities, and while it is appreciated the princi- 
pal reason for the high level of lumber is the in- 
creased cost of production and decreased output, 
at the same time there is a well grounded feeling 
here that there is too much speculation on the 
part of other branches of the industry,’’ says Mr. 
O’Brien. ‘‘The retailers claim that some prices 
are at such an absurdly high level that the con- 
suming market simply will decline to buy and will 
use substitutes, and it must be remembered that 
there is generally a substitute to be found. We 
find, on the other hand that money for building still 
is quite plentiful here, and that the banks are 
quite liberal in their offerings of loans. Labor is 
well engaged, but the price of labor per hour is 
tremendously high. As far as the Cleveland retail 
trade is concerned, it is more than likely that 
dealers from now on will buy lumber for actual 
requirements only, as they will not care to have 
large stocks on an advancing market or a_sus- 
stained market.’’ 

As in the district adjacent to Cleveland homes 
are largely of frame construction, lumber in- 
terests see in the activities of the Home Owners’ 
Protective Association, of Lakewood, suburb on 
the west of the city, the beginnings of a movement 
for still greater outlet for lumber for this pur- 
pose. The association was formed, with R. B. 
Robinette, of the Tropical Paint & Oil Co. as 
president, to thwart the efforts of certain building 
interests to erect a 500-family brick apartment in 
the heart of the high class residential section of 
Lakewood. This body after weeks of effort, 
principally on the part of Mr. Robinette, has se- 
cured the passage of an emergency ordinance zoning 
the city, and restricting the erection of such build- 
ings in certain localities. The move is backed by 
a common pleas court decision, but it is hinted 
that the matter may be carried to the Supreme 
Court, which will take at least two years. While 
the protective association was formed originally of 
home owners of one neighborhood, it is felt that 
the whole city should join, and W. A. Alpers, of 
the Cleveland Window Glass & Door Co., is head of 
a membership committee that will seek to bring 








every home owyer in Lakewood into the organiza- 
tion. 

A combination of building supply concerns com- 
pleted this week will be known as the Cleveland 
Builders’ Supply & Brick Co. It includes the 
Cleveland Builders’ Supply Co., the Barkwill-Farr 
Co., the Lakewood Masons & Supply Co., the 
Kelley Island Lime & Transport Co., the Camp 
Conduit Co., and smaller concerns. The company 
will control several producing plants and about 
fifteen distributing stations within the switching 
limits of the city. The officers are: President, 
John A. Kling; first vice-president, E. 8. Bark- 
will; second vice-president, W. T. Rossiter; secre- 
tary, Herman Schmitt; treasurer, L. B. Koblitz. 





PERMITS SET RECORD IN BUILDING 


BALTIMORE, Mp., July 14.—According to the 
Building inspector’s report, construction during 
June reached a high point. June permits, number- 
ing 11,427, included 890 dwellings, 54 warehouses 
and factories, 150 garages, 2 churches, and one 
powerhouse; the estimated cost, of which, with 171 
additions and alterations is $4,282,075. This show- 
ing gives Baltimore sixth place with respect to 
building activity; New York coming first, and 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit and Cleveland fol- 
lowing in the order named. At that the house 
shortage here has not yet been overcome. 

House construction may be halted by a strike 
of the carpenters, who say that contractors have 
not returned a satisfactory answer to their recent 
demand for an inerease in pay, and other conces- 
sions, including the ‘‘closed shop.’’ One report 
is that the men demand 90 cents an hour; but this 
some union leaders deny, saying they have asked 
for an increase from 70 cents to 80 cents. The 
contractors’ chief objection is to the closed shop. 

To relieve the house shortage the Federal govern- 
ment will this week offer for sale several hundred 
houses at Dundalk and other suburbs erected for 
war workers. 





——_~ 


BIG MUNICIPAL BUILDING PROGRAM 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., July 14.—August 12 Voters 
of Birmingham will decide whether $4,500,000 in 
bonds shall be issued by the city commission to 
build a $1,000,000 auditorium to seat 10,000 per- 
sons and dedicated to Birmingham soldiers in the 
world war; $1,000,000 for two high school build- 
ings; $2,000,000 for school sites, smaller buildings 
and improvements; $500,000 for a city hall and 
$500,000 for a central fire station. 

All these projects have the backing of many 
commercial and civic associations of the city and 
the only opposition likely to develop is the com- 
paratively few who insist that prices will get 
cheaper ‘‘a little later on.’’ 

The first convention to be held in the auditorium 
would be that of the Rainbow Division in 1920, 
already voted for this city, according to delega- 
tions of citizens who attended the meeting of the 
city commission when the election date was set. 

Kifforts are being made to get an appropriation 
for a public library building which is badly needed. 
Most of the bond issues involved in the new election 
had been authorized, but the bonds would not sell 
because they bore too low a rate of interest. The 
rate proposed for the new issues is 41% per cent. 


“—aesn oe 


BUILDING BOOM ASSUMES WIDER SCOPE 


SHREVEPORT, LA., July 14.—That the building 
boom on here is not confined to homes, which activ- 
ity continues, is shown by daily developments. Ad- 
ditional commercial buildings are needed, and sev- 
eral are in contemplation. Forerunners of the 
large annex to the Youree Hotel are filing of a 
deed to four lots in the rear of the present site 
and an amendment to the hotel company’s charter 
increasing its capital stock from $100,000 to $500,- 
000. 

During the week T. K. Giddens, local capitalist, 
bought the 8-story brick building and site 75x75 
feet occupied by the Cumberland Telephone Co., 
on which he contemplates erecting a 20-story build- 
ing. The transfer takes place July 1, 1921. Mean- 
while, the telephone company will erect a 4-story 
home to cost around $200,000. The property 
bought by Giddens is diagonally across the street 
from a site aequired for a million dollar hotel 
planned by A. C. Glassell, planter and oil man. 
The Caddo Parish School Board has ealled an elee- 
tion for August 12 to vote a million dollar bond 
issue for a high school building, nine kindergarten 
bungalows, additional ward buildings and other 
school improvements. 


MANY RESIDENCES UNDER WAY 

EVANSVILLE, INb., July 14.—Evansville is begin- 
ning to catch the idea that ‘‘ Build now’’ is not 
merely a slogan but a reality. John Andres, who 
is at the head of the ‘‘ Build now’’ campaign in 
Evansville, announced at the weekly luncheon of 
the ‘‘Build now’’ organization on Thursday noon 
of last week, that fifty-three buildings are under 
construction in Evansville, many of them residences. 
He announced also that others who have thought of 
building are waiting for a drop in prices. As an 
example of how people are thinking along lines of 
building, a member of the ‘‘ Build now’’ organiza- 
tion said that he knew a young married man who 
had saved up $700 to buy a car. After a short 
talk, the young man was taken to an Evansville 
bank where arrangements were made to finance 
a home. The wife was taken into the matter for 
discussion, and it was found that she was willing 
to do her part in making a struggle to get a home. 
So the deal was closed, and the young man will be 
in his home with his wife before the snow flies, and 
he will get his house cheaper no doubt than the 
one who is waiting for a drop in prices to come 
in building material. 





PUSH ‘‘OWN YOUR HOME’’ MOVEMENT 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Juiy 14.—C. M. Phillips, of 
the Louisville Title Co., has been named chairman 
of the joint committee of the Board of Trade and 
building interests, which will push the ‘‘Own Your 
Home’’ movement in Louisville. A fund of $30,- 
000 will be raised among the members and thru 
assessments in order to conduct a publicity cam- 
paign. 





INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYEES NEED HOUSES 

St. Louis, Mo., July 15.—Permits were issued 
yesterday to the St. Louis Manufacturing Corpora- 
tion, a division of the General Motors Corporation, 
for three buildings to cost $1,675,200 and to form 
a part of the plant these interests are to buitd at 
Natural Bridge Road and Union Boulevard, involv- 
ing a total expenditure of $5,000,000. 

Each of two of the buildings is to be 300x720 
feet, three stories, and to cost $808,800; the other, 
an administration building, 40x120 feet, three 
stories, will cost $57,600. The buildings are to be 
of concrete, tho great quantities of lumber will be 
used. 

One of the buildings now under construction is 
the plant where the woodwork will be manufac- 
tured for Buick and Chevrolet cars. The heating 
plant also is building. The operation of these 
plants will demand additional housing facilities as 
between 5,000 and 6,000 persons will be employed. 





PERIOD COMPARISONS SHOW INCREASES 


Official reports on building coming from 158 
cities and made to the American Contractor, 
Chicago, show an inerease in June, 1919, over 
June, 1918, of 182 percent; the values being re- 
spectively $134,726,715 and $47,793,182. The 
gain in the value of permits issued has been uni- 
form since February, tho January showed a loss. 
The net gain for these six months was 83 per- 
cent; the values for first half-years of 1918 and 
1919 being respectively $229,575,908 and $453, 
131,531. Permits for June exceeded in number 
and value those issued during the Junes of five 
preceding years. In average value also permits 
of last month—$85,270—exceeded the average for 
the month during the preceding five years. 

As to the distribution of building activity, it 
appears to be so general as to warrant the infer- 
ence that decreases reported are due to local con 
ditions that have no bearing on the situation that 
dominates building at present. Only twelve 
cities report losses in June, 1919, compared with 
June, 1918; other cities from the same states, 
indeed, from the same sections of those States, 
show substantial if not remarkable gains. 





ORGANIZE TO SUPPLY HOUSES 

WicuHita, Fauus, TeEx., July 14.—The Sea- 
board Lumber & Milling Company will install here 
a plant to manufacture cut timbers for residences. 
The mill will have an initial daily capacity of one 
complete house. A model 5-room house built by 
the company has been inspected and approved by 
a chamber of commerce committee. The housing 
problem has had the chamber’s attention for some 
time, and though many houses have been built, 
the demand for residences exceeds the supply. 
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A STUDY OF FLOOR PLANS FOR SMALL DWELLINGS 


Not long ago the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN pub- 
lished a floor plan for a small dwelling contributed 
by a woman and a complete set of house plans 
evolved from this design with some changes in ar- 
rangement suggested by the architect. _ 

This week another woman assists in filling this 
department by the contribution of the sketch shown 
in figure No. 1, representing her idea of the de- 
sirable features in a 1-bedroom, 1-story cottage. 
It will be noticed that she is especially desirous 
of ample closet space and also of adequate closet 
ventilation. Both the large closets have outside 
windows, altho at some sacrifice to the end space 
for shelving. The main outside windows in the 
bedroom are high casement, so that the bed will 
sit below them, but the two side windows in the 
projecting bay are of ordinary height and give cross 
ventilation. There are casement windows also in 
the living room over the bookcases, and (altho 
she does not suggest it), it might be desirable also 
to adopt casement windows for the bathroom. This 
woman does not care for a commodious front porch, 
preferring to have the main porch space more se- 
cluded, and she uses for the front entrance a small 
stoop, modeled after New England design. The 
location of the fireplace is conceded to be somewhat 
unfortunate as placing the chimney rather far away 
from the natural location of the furnace in the 
basement, but this design did not seem to work out 
any other way. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has devoted a good 
deal of study to this design to see if practically 
the same features could not be embodied in a design 
which might perhaps afford some advantages and 
particularly in better lighting of the kitchen. 
Figure 2 is offered as one possible variation of ar- 
rangement. The original plan was 28x36, altho 
the outer lines as drawn are 1 foot smaller each 
way to allow for outside wall thickness. In Figure 
No. 2 the house is made 32 feet square outside the 
wall with particular view to the sort of roof which 
it was desired to use, and also to seeure additional 
closet space next to the inside hall. The dining 
room is larger than in the original plan and the 
living room is one foot narrower and three feet 
wider. The fireplace has been moved to the interior 
location shown, producing a recess in the bathroom 
of sufficient size for tub and water closet. On the 
other side of the bathroom the bowl is recessed 
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between the two closets, one of which opening into 
the bathroom is for linen, while the other has a ward- 
robe closet for the bed chamber. Both closets 
open with double doors, their full width, and the 
wardrobe has two rows of hangers side by side, the 
clothes hanging flatwise in the closet instead of 
edgewise. Beneath is a deck 18 inches high with 
four drawers underneath for shoes and the other 
things which usually clutter a closet floor. Over 
the hanger spaces are the usual shelves. In the 
linen closet the lower space instead of being filled 
with drawers might well have drop doors in front, 
affording convenient storage space for the larger 
linens, as tablecloths and bed sheets. A medicine 
cabinet with mirror is built in over the wash bowl. 

The bed chamber is 11x14, 1 foot narrower than 
in the other plan and the large closet is designed 
to he used on occasion as a dressing room, auxiliary 
to the sleeping porch, this being an emergency ex- 
pedient when visitors are to be kept over night. 
The sleeping porch is 8x18 or 4 feet longer than 
in the other design. 


The kitchen in tne rearranged plan extends to the 
rear of the house and opens upon a commodious rear 
porch. This porch could be used for a breakfast 
room if desired and instead of having it solidily 
partitioned off from the sleeping porch, there might 
be a set of folding doors which would throw the 
two together upon occasion when desired. The 
basement stairway is provided between the dining 
room and kitchen with a landing at grade. This 
house is, however, intended for a low foundation 
as it would not look well perched upon a high one, 
and only two or three steps are required for the 
kitchen flight to this landing. In the short entry 
between the kitchen and dining room a eloset is 
provided which will leave ample head room for 
the stairs if its bottom is 3 feet or so above the 
floor level. A similar telescoping of space occurs 
in the double closet which is divided thru the 
middle, providing on one side a kitchen cupboard, 
and on the other a hall closet, each a foot and a 
half deep. The kitchen cupboard, however, has its 
bottom 4 feet above the floor and the lower portion 
of the hall closet is, therefore, 3 feet deep, affording 
ample storage space for two trunks, or for one 
trunk and a large wicker hamper for laundry. At 
the rear of this cupboard space is a compartment 
for an icebox with an ice door from the rear porch 
and with shelving in the upper portion of the closet 
above the box. The bay window is retained in the 
dining room but is given a square form, inasmuch 
as this harmonizes better with the general design 
of the house. 

The other kitchen was designed with the idea of 
using a work table in the center of the kitchen. 
The rearranged plan lends itself readily to that 


idea. The range would locate itself naturally in 
the angle next the stairs and the sink would be 
located against the side wall or rear wall, as might 
seem more desirable. 

It is difficult to create a plan of this sort offhand 
without seeing some changes to make after the ink 
is dry on it. It would be better to hang the bed- 
room door to swing from the other side as it would 
offer less interference with the door of the ward- 
robe. The washbowl seems to be nicely disposed 
in the bathroom, but the plumber might object at 
its location across from the other two fixtures. It 
of course could be located at the farther end of the 
bathroom if preferred. If desired, a row of book- 
cases could be built across the end of the living 
room with high casement windows above. Some 
might prefer to have the entrance into the back 
hall'from the corner of the dining room instead of 
from the living room, which of course may be 
easily arranged. There should also be another 
closet somewhere in the plan, a very small one, in- 
tended for nothing but the brooms, carpet sweeper, 
vacuum cleaner and other dirt chasing parapher- 
nalia. 

Plan No. 2 would present an attractive appear- 
ance covered with a roof whose eaves are toward 
the front, coming down to about 7 feet above the 
floor line, and the front porch could be covered 
with a V-shaped dormer extension from the main 
roof. This roof would have its comb at about the 
eenter of the main foundation and the rear poreh 
would be covered by an extension of the main roof, 
perhaps at a slightly lower pitch. If the effect 
is considered desirable the living room could readily 
be given a beamed ceiling cut at the front by the 
exposed roof rafters. If this is done, however, it 
would be very desirable to have a heavy insulating 
sheeting in the roof construction as an additional 
protection, against the sun’s heat in the summer 
and a by no means negligible factor in the saving 
of winter fuel. 

The two illustrations represent a woman’s idea 
and a man’s idea in the planning of a small 1- 
floor house. There will probably be as many other 
different ideas on this subject as there are readers 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN who are actively in- 
terested in the matter. May we not have the benefit 
of some more of these ideas? 





ALARMING reports come from Maine of the rav- 
ages of the spruce bud worm, which is appearing in 
localities hitherto free from devastations. In some 
localities on Penobscot waters whole townships are 
said to be in danger of having their spruce and 
other growth killed. 
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A WOMAN’S IDEAS FOR A ONE BEDROOM COTTAGE 


A POSSIBLE IMPROVEMENT 


IN THE PLAN 
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Municipal Structure Will Provide 


In a recent issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN reference was 
made in the Community Builder to the fact that Greeley, Colo., 
was to have a community auditorium costing approximately $150,- 
000. Thru the kindness of the Neill Lumber Co. and the Repub- 
lican, of Greeley, it is practicable to present the following pictures 
and description of the proposed auditorium.The idea of building 
a fine municipal auditorium owes its origin to a desire on the part 
of people of Greeley to commemorate in some 
suitable manner the patriotism and heroism 
of those who served the nation in the great 
war. The Republican says that every family 
in Greeley was in some way engaged in war 
work, and families are rare in which at least 
one member was not actually enlisted in some 
branch of the army or navy. Hence it is felt 
that no more fitting memorial could be de- 
vised than the proposed auditorium built by 
the united efforts of the citizens of the town. 
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Plans for the auditorium have been drawn 
by W. N. Bowman, a Denver architect. In 
the general view shown in the architect’s 
drawings it will be noted that the architec- 
ture is monumental in character, two towers 
with gilded domes forming the front corners 
of the structure. The length of the building 
from the steps at the street entrance to the 
extreme rear will be 198 feet, and the width 
at the street will be 138 feet. The main floor 
will inelude a large auditorium, a large ban- 
quet or ball room with balconies, a kitchen 
and a small banquet room, the three latter 
rooms being at the rear of the large stage 
and necessitating a width of 176 feet at that 
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festivals and larger road shows. The two 

dressing rooms on each side of the stage are 

to be equipped with all modern conveniences. 

The banquet hall and ballroom, already 

mentioned, will be 108x39 feet, and the small 

one 42x24 feet. The latter would be large 
4 enough, the Republican thinks, for ordinary 
banquets, while the larger room would be 
ample for the commercial and Rotary elub 
affairs. The ballroom, the editor says, will 
be an ideal place for community dances, 
properly supervised; formal dances also 
could be given in it, and the small banquet 
room utilized for the dinners. 

Stairs at each back. corner of the ball- 
room lead to the baleony, and as already 
intimated, this can be thrown open giving 
seating room for 1,400 more persons. The 
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GENERAL VIEW OF PROPOSED MUNICIPAL AUDITORIUM 


end of the building. 3 é 
The seating capacity of the main room will 5 * le, 2 

be 2,500 ; and for mass meetings of citizens, : ELLA 8 

for musical concerts and similar gatherings 9 LAA ; 
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entrances to the banquet hall are thru the ‘‘exits’’ from the 
stage. Men’s and women’s comfort stations are provided; the 
men’s at the right and the women’s at the left of the lobby, 
with entrances therefrom. Storage space is provided in a room 
20x12 feet, as well as in a closet off the small banquet room. 

The upper floor of the building consists of the gallery, two 
committee rooms, wide corridors, a balcony and men’s and 
women’s comfort stations. The entjre balcony runs more than 
two-thirds of the distance toward the stage, the back part of it 
consisting of three sections of regular theater seats. Two lower 
parts, one on each side, are 
arranged as loges. The 
large ballroom and _ ban- 
quet hall at the rear has 
a baleony on each side, 
opening from which are 
women’s and men’s cloak- 
rooms and comfort. sta- 
tions. These balconies are 
reached by stairways at 
the rear of the building. 
The main gallery is equip- 
ped with a moving picture 
operators’ cage. Corridors 
run almost the full length 
of the main auditorium at 
each side, and at the street 
end of the upper corridors, 
as already stated, are the 
committee rooms. 

It is intended that the 
money for building the 
auditorium shall be raised 
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by popular subs ‘ription; for it is felt that a build- 
ing so financed will be more freely used by people 
of all classes than would a place privately owned 
or controlled by any organization of which all the 
people were not members. The committee in charge 
proposes that the building shall be erected fronting 
Lineoln Park, forming a fitting part of Greeley’s 
civic center, already remarkable for a city of its 
size. 





Device to Reduce Handling Costs 

SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, July 15.—The accompany- 
ing illustration shows a simple device used in the 
shed of the Clark County Lumber Co., here, that 
saves time, money and effort. The Clark County 
Lumber Co. is very well pleased with the results 
obtained from the use of this simple, yet efficient 
device, which was designed primarily to enable the 
piling and unpiling of lumber in the shed with 
ease by the workmen. In an ordinary shed, if the 
bins are filled to the top, a platform has to be built, 
and this platform sticks : 
out in the shed alley or 
driveway and takes up 
considerable room and, 
furthermore, gets in the 
way when the pile is low 
and is seldom high enough 
to enable the workmen to 
pile boards easily on the 
pile when it gets high. 
The principle of the de- 
vice of the Clark County 
Lumber Co. is the same as 
that employed in shoe 
stores where movable lad- 
ders are provided so that 
the clerks can rapidly and 
easily reach any desired 
box of shoes. 

In building the movable 
rack the Clark County 
Lumber Co. first put up 
some sturdy barn door 
track to which is sus- 
pended the movable plat- 
form shown in the illus- 
tration. The platform is 
built the width of the bins 
in the shed, and_ the 
braces at the bottom are 
extended so that they are 
firmly attached by bolts 
to the timbers that sup- 
port the shed roof. Thus 
the platform is_ held 
rigidly in place while a 
workman is upon it. As 
may be seen, brackets are 
placed so that the boards 
upon which the workers 
stand can be raised or low- 
ered to facilitate piling 
or unpiling. Pockets also, 
made of metal straps are 
placed on the outside so 
that a piece of 2x4 may 
be raised or lowered over 








A shingle stain of the type described may be ap- 
plied either by dipping the shingles or, if the 
shingles are already laid, the stain may be applied 
with a brush. Two coats of stain should be used, 
and to arrive at the quantity of stain required for 
the work, 1 gallon of stain should be used to cover 
80 to 100 square feet of surface in two coats. 
When the shingles are to be dipped two-thirds from 
butt, allow a little less than 3 gallons of stain 


to the thousand shingles. With the shingle 
surface protected in this manner, it will be 


found that the shingles will be protected against de- 
cay for a greater period of time. 





Says Building Costs Will Not Decline 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., July 12.—That there is 
nothing to be gained in waiting for a reduction in 
building costs is the belief expressed by J. H. 
Bloedel, president of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber 
Mills. He pointed out that there is a natural rea- 


son for existing conditions and advises against post- 











which the boards are slid 
either while piling or un- 
piling. 

[By using heavier pieces where this rack is sus- 
pended from the barn door hanger so that an 
ordinary dolly used in loading or unloading cars 
can be inserted, the ease with which lumber can be 
handled by this device might be increased; or it 
would be possible to insert in the piece of lumber 
over which the boards are drawn, a dead roll. The 
latter might be preferable where the width of 
the bins is greater than the width of the average 
freight car door. In this case also, there would 
be no oceasion for using heavier pieces of lumber 
to suspend the platform by, tho it would be neces- 
sary to use something heavier than a 2x4 in which 
to insert the dead roll. If the dead roll were to be 
inserted, a device should he employed whereby it 
may be slanted to right and left, just as the dolly 
dead roll can be slanted to right and left.—Eb1rTor. ] 
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Treatment of Shingled Surfaces 


The treatment of wooden shingles is one of im- 
portance in working out an attactive and _har- 
monious color scheme for the entire house. It is 
true there are some houses, such as the bungalow, 
which are sometimes entirely covered with shingles. 
Tf left in the natural state, such surfaces will 
rapidly change color beeause of exposure to the 
elements. 

The shingled surface therefore should be treated 
in some manner not only to protect it against the 
elements, but to give an artistic coloring which is 
much more pleasing than the natural shingle. For 
this purpose, a good grade of shingle stain should 
be used. Those stains containing a percentage of 
creosote oil are preferable, as creosote oil has 
great preservative qualities. 


THE MOVABLE PLATFORM OF THE CLARK COUNTY LUMBER CO. 


ponements of building plans because of high costs. 
He said: 

To all who have observed the prices on lumber for 
the last eight months it surely is known that the prices 
run to extremes. Last winter soon after the signing 
of the armistice, it will be remembered the prices on 
lumber took a sudden and decisive drop. They 
simply plunged. There was no curtailment, however, 
in the cost of production at that time. There has been 
no reduction in the cost of production since prewar 
days. Instead there has been an increasing cost of 
production and in the months that have followed the 
end of the war lumber prices have gone thru several 
of their extremely peculiar spectacular fluctuations. 

For instance in prewar times the average wage was 
around $2.65 a day. At that time lumber could be 
turned out at a cost of approximately $12 to $13 a 
thousand and was sold at from $13 to $14 a thousand. 
Today the average wage stands at $6, the production 
cost has advanced up to from $23 to $25 a thousand, 


with lumber, unfinished, selling at the present 
rate of from $23 to $27 a thousand. Lum- 
ber prices are higher, but not _ higher than 
the general conditions affecting everything these 


days would warrant. Furthermore, there is an under- 
production today. Mills are working under an 85 
percent. maximum production. The 8-hour schedule 
prevails now as against the 10-hour schedule in pre- 
war times. In fact, production is a shade lower than 
85 percent of the maximum and this condition is not 
due for a change. 

What about building under these conditions? I 
should say that postponement will get one nothing. 
There is the higher cost of construction but there is 
also the added income. As a proof of confidence in 
these deductions and in the soundness of the future 
for the Northwest, I am putting up a $50,000 build- 
ing in Seattle on property without income as it has 
been standing. It is costing a great deal more, but 
I can obtain larger rental income, so that in the end 
here is something near a balance struck. As is 
generally known, lumber forms about 20 percent of 
the cost of constructing a building. 

Lumber producers in the last eight months have 
passed thru a great many more periods of heavy losses 
than they have enjoyed periods of profits. It is the 
grand average on which lumber industries stand or 


fall. Because of the wild extremes to which lumber 
has been running of late, the operator is taking all 
the chances. He is unable to temper the cost of pro- 
duction and must maintain his organization at stand- 
ard wages and pay standing average prices for all that 
goes into the production of lumber. 

My opinion, after most careful consideration of 
all conditions, based on the experience of prewar times, 
war times and after war times, is that there are to 
be no material changes in the lumber industry and 
it is in line for all business to adjust itself accord- 
ingly. With this done, expansion should not be de- 
ferred since all things will be on the same footing. 





This Stock List Will Be Welcomed 


St. Louis, Mo., July 15.—The Wiles-Chipman 
Lumber Co. is distributing to the trade a booklet 
entitled ‘‘A Trip Thru Lumberdom.’’ After show- 
ing a view of the attractive office located at 1234 
South Kingshighway, a complete stock list is 
given. A ‘‘trip’’ thru the pages of this stock 
list is one that will repay many retail lumbermen 
who are badly in need of stock, for in it the com- 
pany has listed only those items which it is in posi- 
tion to ship immediately. The most interesting 
feature about the booklet is the large stock the com- 
pany has on hand ready to ship and the excellent 
range of thicknesses, grades and lengths. The 
Wiles-Chipman Lumber Co. has in stock a large 
assortment of both long and shortleaf southern 
pine timbers and an excellent stock of dimension 
and all sorts of building lumber, including a good 
assortment of flooring and finish. The range of 
the stock carried may be glimpsed from the fact 
that the Wiles-Chipman Lumber Co. carries south- 
ern pine, cypress, Douglas fir, spruce, red cedar, 
western hemlock, redwood, California sugar pine, 
oak, maple, poplar, gum and Tennessee red cedar. 
The best part of all is that the company has a good 
assortment of all these species in stock. 





Asks Cooperation Against Car Shortage 


SEATTLE, WasH., July 12.—Touching the car 
shortage in the Pacifie Northwest, which became 
acute July 1, the West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion thru its traffic department has noted relief, but 
at the same time warns all members that the ut- 
most precaution must be taken to forestall a far 
more serious tightening in the car supply later 
in the season. <A letter has been received from 
W. C. Kendall, of the ear service section of the 
United States Railroad Administration, saying 
that while he feels optimistic about the car situa- 
tion of the immediate future, he fears that the 
railroads will find it difficult to meet the require- 
ments of the early fall rush. His letter goes into 
the subject in detail, and has been transmitted to 
the mills. He says: 

While we have had car surpluses reported, these are 
fast melting away until I believe very shortly we shall 
have no surplus either in open top or box cars. It will 
then become, in fact is now, necessary for us to get 
back to a war-time basis of loading equipment to the 
maximum, of prompt unloading and prompt movement 
on the part of the carriers. This latter we are trying 
to develop to the very limit, and we ask you to urge 
upon your people to load heavily and unload promptly. 

It so happens that we have available in the general 
vicinity of the Northwest box cars which can be di- 
verted for your purpose. We shall also undertake to 
send some open top box cars into that territory for 
loading. You may not get all the box cars you want, 
in which case I sincerely hope you will make full use 
of available open top equipment. 

Will you please feel assured that we have your in- 
terests in mind and want to handle all business offered ? 
This we can certainly do until the grain movement 
begins, which may somewhat interfere with the box car 
supply Aug. 1, and therefore I do not contemplate you 
will have anything more than a temporary difficulty to 
overcome, 

In cireularizing Mr. Kendall’s letter, the West 
Coast association emphasizes the request that all 
mills go the limit in loading cars to the maximum. 
The railroads will soon be called upon to move 
the largest grain crop on record, and before sixty 
days considerable of the present available car sup- 
ply will have been diverted to other channels. West 
Coast mills have made an excéllent showing in the 
past, and now it is urged as more important than 
ever that every car shall contain a maximum load 
and thus insure an equitable distribution of cars 
in times of need. 
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A Help in Selling Hardwood Floors 


Flooring never wags in better demand than it is 
today and there is every indication that this de- 
mand will increase as the home building movement 
increases. Consequently the issuance of a booklet 
entitled ‘‘Hardwood Flooring for Homes, Stores 
and Factories’’ by the Nashville Hardwood Floor- 
ing Co., Chieago, is very timely and should be of 
unusual value to retail lumbermen, as the booklet 
is given over to a simple, clear and well illustrated 
statement of the merits of the different kinds of 
hardwood flooring that will be easily understood by 
the customer of the retailer. Careful attention is 
given to bringing out the many uses of hardwood 
floors. The primary purpose of the booklet is to 
help the retailer increase the sale of hardwood 
flooring, and an inspection of the comprehensive, 
readable information shows that it will be a great 
help to the retail trade. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER 


Automobiling in Adverse Weather—Old and New Conditions in Nebraska Contrasted—The 


Widening Area of the Market for Fir—In a Rich Agricultural Country 


Did somebody in the circle of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN’S back porch remark that Nebraska 
is an arid country? What do you mean arid? We 
ask to know. We were told that once we were half 
way across Nebraska on our Journey to the Rockies 
we would be free from rain and the resulting im- 
pediment of muddy roads. But our informants were 
ignorant of true conditions in the corn-husker State 
or else the weather at the time of our visit was, 
like California weather, unusual. We have seen 
some rains in our time and have driven thru some 
mud. In fact, we may have had just the downy 
beginning of overweening self confidence in the mat- 
ter of shoving a jitney thru a mud hole. But since 
tackling the Nebraska article we are humble and 
meek. Oh, yes; we got thru without being stuck, 
but just how it happened does not appear. The 
Realm’s good angel must have been on the job. 

In the garage at Kearney I met a sad looking 
man who confessed to being the possessor of a 
second-hand compromise car and a large family of 
children. But this did not account for his forlorn 
appearance. Rather, he explained to me, it was due 
to his mournful experience in driving from North 
Platte to Kearney thru the mud. He muttered 
some bad words about a stretch of newly-worked 
road that I didn’t just get; but after driving over 
it I have a good idea what they were. 

When I am comfortably housed in a hotel and 
have the little machine bedded down in a garage 
[ can understand the utility of grading roads. It’s 
like a surgical operation—a little rough on the 
patient at the time and something of a gamble; but 
if it results successfully it will make for future 
health and comfort. But when in the midst of soft 
ooze plowed up by huge graders, with rain spat- 
tering down and the engine fairly ham-stringing it 
self to pull thru, then I can’t understand what per- 
version of the human mind, what utter cussedness, 
can lead human beings to behave so. I have glared 
at road machines standing comfortably along the 
side of the road and have wished with all bitter- 
ness I could take all the nuts off the blamed things 
and lose them. 


Joy Riding With the Joy Out 


The trip from Grand Island to Kearney was a 
bit muddy, but while we were in the latter town the 
weather man threw discretion to the winds and let 
out all the rain stored up thru all the years of 
drouth. It rained for a week; not the little April 
showers that bring May flowers, but the gully- 
washing kind tha’ drown the fish in the river. 
Finally came a coud burst that filled the paved 
streets from « rb to eurb. We waited a night, 
but since the clouds still seemed threatening and 
we had no confidence in ever getting away except in 
a hydroplane we buckled on the chains and started. 
Our experiences might sound commonplace in print. 
They included miles on low speed, following a slip- 
pery rut that wobbled in such a serpentine fashion 
as to make us green with sea sickness. We pulled 
a tire off in a mudhole, necessitating my getting 
into mud to knees and elbows putting the spare on. 
And finally in a desolate valley under a lowering 
sky with no sight of human habitation to cheer us 
we came upon a car mired and abandoned in an 
abysmal mudhole. It was splashed to the top and 
looked as defunct and repulsive as the dead steers 
in the big range pastures. We could not turn 
around, we could not back out. We could only 
try to pull thru and if worst came to worst con- 
tinue our journey on foot. With no little shaki- 
ness of knees we started. The jitney battled with 
all the stubbornness of his fighting breed and slowly 
pulled thru. Glad? We conferred the Order of the 
Crossed Roads upon the game little machine and 
patted his hot muzzle and told him that as a mud- 
hole killer he had no mechanical equal. But all evil 
things have an end, and this was about the last 
wallop of bad roads. We rolled into North Platte 
on as fine roads as a person could ask for. 

Nebraskans are slow to say that this rainy 
weather is unusual or that too much moisture has 
fallen. They are a little touchy on the subject. 
Nebraska has gotten undesirable and unsought ad- 
vertising as an arid or semi-arid State, and this 
does it a grave injustice. Arkansas has been made 
ridiculous in the eyes of thousands of people who 
have never seen it, all because a few humorists have 
over-played certain characteristics of the Ozark 
hill billy. The great West of frontier adventure and 
romance has so impressed certain schooled but un- 
traveled easterners that until recently and perhaps 
even yet they considered a trip thru the Rockies 








as a personal peril second only to a trench raid in 
the late and unlamented war . 

We are not saying that Nebraska gets as much 
rain as India, nor that it is as wet as the Atlantic 
Ocean. There are large portions where irrigation 
is depended upon to make the crops. There are 
portions used only for grazing; others that will raise 
wheat, and so on. The point is that for all prac- 
tical purposes Nebraska has long since passed the 
experimental stage. The citizens of the State have 
discovered by practical experience what each sec- 
tion is best suited for; and while this may be re- 
vised from time to time as new crops or new farming 
methods are tried out, still the general lines have al- 
ready been laid down. It is only the heedless or 
over-confident farmer from farther east who goes 
broke trying to raise corn on land which the sea- 
soned Nebraskan knows is good to raise only native 
grasses, 

Slow Passing of Pioneer Conditions 


Pioneering is over in Nebraska, at least in one 
sense. Perhaps several periods of pioneering have 
come to an end. The hunters and explorers, the 
early settlers with their ox wagons, the railroad 
builders, the farmers with their sod houses and their 
struggles to learn how to farm the new country—all 
these have had a part in laying the foundation for 
the State’s prosperity. But in another sense the 
State is still in the pioneer period. It has a tre- 
mendous area and room for a much greater popula- 
tion. Young people with all the nerve and self re- 
lianee of the old pioneers who carried rifles for self 
protection are going out into the newer parts of the 
State and are carving out farms and fortunes under 
what to the pampered city dweller would seem hard 
and primitive conditions, These pioneers are using 
tractors instead of ox teams, but their neighbors 
are few, their houses small and their work hard. 
But many of them are making money fast and they 
are turning their attention to the making of de- 
sirable communities. 

I have no doubt but that many of these young 
couples have gone into western Nebraska with the 
idea of raising wheat for a few years, making some 
money, selling their farms and returning to the 
Kast to start in business with the capital secured 
on the ‘‘frontier.’’ But from what I can see of the 
little towns that are growing so rapidly in the 
wheat country and the immense amount of building 
that is going forward on the farms I am guessing 
that these modern pioneers have decided that a coun- 
try which can make money so rapidly is worth 
tying to. So they seem preparing not only to stay 
but to make of their communities places which will 
maintain as worth-while a life as any older and 
more sophisticated community in the East. The 
school houses are an evidence of this. Like all 
pioneers, these people seem to lay great stress on 
education for their children. But they are not con- 
tent with this. The school house is becoming the 
community center, and the buildings put up are 
little short of amazing. The Realm will have some- 
thing to say about this in a later article. 


A City of the Plains 


In the meantime we seem to be passing Kearney 
up with a week’s rain; but such is not our intention. 

















“He muttered some bad words” 
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Kearney is a pretty town of five or six thousam 
people and is an important point both as an agri 
cultural town and as an educational center. At one 
end of the street along which the Lincoln Highway 
runs is a State normal school, and a little distance 
outside the city is a military academy conducted, I 
believe, under the auspices of the Episcopal church. 
There is also an industrial school, a tubercular hos- 
pital and other institutions adding to the city’s 
general prestige and wealth. The city is situated 
out in the plains country. I am not sure just what 
is the difference between the prairie and the plains, 
but I imagine the plains to be the country of long, 
low divides and great sweeps of distance, while the 
prairie is a place of smaller hills, more rolling and 
of shorter distances. Maybe I’m all off in this 
matter, but in any event they tell me that Kearney 
is well out in the plains. In seasons when it doesn’t 
rain the place is wonderful for its clear air and 
its horizons touched with delicate plains colors. 
It is said to be a splendid health resort; high enough 
to have the real high-altitude ozone but not so 
high as to be hard on a limping heart action. 

Kearney derives a certain amount of distinction 
from the fact that it is half way between Boston 
and San Francisco, and the Midway Hotel gets its 
name from this fact. Coming into town from the 
West is a pretty canal that carries a big volume of 
water. IJ understand that this water is used to 
generate electricity for the city; and after it lights 
the town it flows on out and irrigates certain 
fields—a real public-service stream. The city is 
prospering, as is evident from the amount of im- 
provement that has been made since my last visit. 
The lumber yards are of course keeping abreast 
of the town’s growth. A couple of important line- 
yards have their head offices here, which is another 
evidence of the strategie location of the town ag 
a business center, 





Lumber Retailing in Nebraska 

In the office of the W. L. Stickel Lumber Co. 
Mr. Elliott, the coal manager, was running the 
whole outfit. A combination of circumstances 
had taken all the other office men and most of the 
help away, so he was handling the whole affair. 
The office of this company is on one side of the 
Union Pacifie and the office of the F. H. Gilchrest 
Lumber Co, is on the other; while between them 
in a little park of turf and trees stands a boulder 
marking the location of the old Oregon Trail, over 
which moved the wagons of thousands of im- 
migrants in the days before steam and rails made 
possible the quick transportation of people and 
supplies. 

“‘Tt is a curious fact,’’ Mr. Elliott said, ‘‘that 
in spite of the rapid rise in prices we are having 
fewer complaints from our customers than we have 
ever had before. There is a lot of buying, too. 
Perhaps it isn’t so strange, ¢ither, that people are 
buying and making no kicks. That often and, in- 
deed, usually happens on a rising market. People 
who contemplate building know which way the mar- 
ket is going, for that is only natural precaution! I1 
it is going up they hurriedly determine what hey 
want and buy it; and as lumber continues to go up 
they feel so good at having saved money that t' ey 
have no time to think of any complaints. Just .1e 
reverse is true on a falling market. Complaint is 
the general order of the day. People don’t buy on a 
falling market unless circumstances fairly force 
them to it, and then everything, in their opinion, is 
wrong. I think that is why retailers dread to see 
prices go up so fast. It isn’t that they can’t sell on 
a rising market, for they can. I suppose it is easier 
to sell.on a rising market than on a stationary one; 
maybe not, but it is apparently just as easy if not 
easier. But every retailer dreads the reaction that 
follows a sudden rush to high prices. We’re won- 
dering how soon it’s going to come and how serious 
it’s going to be. 

‘*People are buying in good shape these days, tho 
the farmer trade will not begin until after harvest. 
There is a great deal of building in town, and I 
think every contractor is busy and has as much 
building in prospect as he can handle. There is a 
shortage of houses in town, just as there is in nearly 
every Nebraska town about which I know anything. 
But we’re not selling coal. That’s my specialty, 
so of course I notice it more than the.rest of the 
people do here in the office. Last year by this time 
I had sold hundreds of tons and was filling cellars 
in private houses as fast as the men could haul it 
out. This year there have been a few inquiries and 
that’s all. We tell people they are making a mis- 
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take, but they can’t seem to see it. Last summer 
they filled up with coal, and by reason of that fact 
the dealers had a fairly good stock on hand all win- 
ter. There was little going out, so of course it 
was easy to keep stocks in the coal yards. Domestic 
consumers of coal did not understand this and 
thought they might as well have waited to buy their 
coal until they needed it. They are doing that this 
year, spite of our advice to the contrary, so I sup- 
nose we’ll have a hard time getting everybody 
upplied. Coal is pretty sure to be scarce and high. 
Ve’re preparing for it, tho, by laying in a stock. 
\lready we have in more than 3,000 tons; but small 
dealers are not stocking up, for they don’t have the 
sheds for storing coal. We’re right proud of our 
coal sheds, and I’d like to have you look at them be- 
fore you leave town. 


Where Continuous Improvement Rules 


‘¢This is a great farming country, with farms 
ranging in size from a quarter section to perhaps 
4,000 acres. We have a good class of farmers who 
are thrifty and progressive. This is a new country, 
compared with other parts of the United States, 
and we still have something of the pioneer spirit. 
People are not afraid to make improvements, and we 
don’t have a class of close-fisted old men whose 
one idea is to hang on to their money at any cost. 
Our farmers use the money they make in paying 
for their farms and in making them better farms. 
Improvement is the general rule. We have some 
good citizens of foreign birth or descent, notably a 
colony of Swedes located south of the river on some 
land that has proved a hard nut for some native 
American farmers to crack. These are good, thrifty 
people. I happen to think of one Swede who came 
here with practically nothing and who took over a 
farm on which several native-born farmers had 
failed. This Swede has paid for his farm, built 
some nice buildings and has money in the bank. 








“We're wondering how soon it’s going to come” 


These people are not only thrifty and good farmers 
but they are the cleanest people you ever saw. Their 
houses shine and their children are always clean and 
neatly dressed. 

“*One of the buildings under contemplation in 
this town is a memorial hospital. It is to be erected 
in remory of the soldiers from Kearney who lost 
theiy lives in service. In fact, there are two hos- 
pitais under consideration at this time. This seems 
likg an excess, for this is one of the most healthful 
spjts in the country in which to live. 

“*T’m sorry Mr. Stickel isn’t in today, but he’s 
pretty busy just now. He is helping form a new 
lumber and coal company in West Virginia with 
headquarters at Charleston. This concern is capi- 
talized at $10,000,000 and will produce coal and 
hardwood lumber from a big tract of land, Mr. 
Stickel is president of the new company.’’ 


The Trend of Southern Pine Distribution 


Across the street in the office of the F, H. Gil- 
chrest Lumber Co. I found the big manager in- 
trenched behind a big pipe and a big bale of letters. 

‘* Yes, we’re having a good deal of rain,’’ he said 
in answer to my remark, the one that was uppermost 
in my mental files at the time. ‘‘In fact, we’re hav- 
ing too much all at once. Some people who are 
nervous about a shortage of moisture think every 
rain is that much to the good, but coming in such 
floods it can’t but be hard on the wheat and al- 
falfa.’’ 

Perhaps the Realm should remark that this talk 
took place some little time before this article will 
appear in print. Probably by the time it is read 
the wheat crop will have been harvested. 

‘*There is a great amount of money in the farm- 
ing districts. I don’t suppose our banks ever had 
so much money before. The wheat crops have been 
good and the prices have been good, so the farmer 


feels pretty well fixed. Our people here have ideas 
bigger than their incomes, which is always true in 
a progressive country. I mean by that that they 
know what they want to do next when they get the 
money, and very often it is farm improvements. 
A large amount of money in a farming district in 
this part of the country is sure to mean new and 
better buildings sooner or later, and usually sooner. 

‘‘These markets give a buyer a good many 
anxious moments. I don’t pretend to know much 
about the way prices are going nor how a person 
ought to buy during the next few months. There 
are too many things I don’t understand about the 
lumber situation for me to guess about prices. 
One queer thing is the way southern pine seems 
to be letting go of its northern markets. I came 
out here from Illinois, and back there a few years 
ago we didn’t think of buying anything but south- 
ern pine; but before I left we were buying nearly 
all fir in framing lumber. I understand that fir 
is going east and south to a great extent, that 
southern pine seems to have backed out of the great 
corn-belt territory in which thousands of cars of 
the southern wood were sold yearly. There must 
be some policy back of this, but I can’t understand 
it. If it is a temporary withdrawal I believe it is 
a mistake. 


Government Influence on Fir Distribution 


‘*T have a parallel case in mind; a small event, 
but typical, L believe, of this situation. Early in 
the war the Government needed huge quantities of 
roofing for cantonments, storage depots and the 
like. Government agents set a fair price basis and 
invited roofing firms to furnish as much as they 
liked. One concern with which we had been deal- 
ing rather extensively thought this would be easy 
pickings and turned all its product over to the 
Government with no thought of caring for its custo- 
mers; so when I sent out an inquiry for five car- 
loads the company replied that it would be out of 
the market for some time. Another concern with 
which we dealt very little happened to send a man 
around. I asked him if his company was doing 
Government work and he said it was to the extent 
it could, after making reasonable provision for regu- 
lar customers. I asked him if he could ship the 
five ears I wanted, and he said he could. Of course 
‘he got the order. The first concern found the Gov- 
ernment out of the market after a few months, and 
now it is fighting hard and without a whole lot 
of success to get back the market it had before 
the war. 

‘¢This may not be an exact parallel with the lum- 
ber situation. As I say, I don’t understand it. I 
don’t know whether to think the southern pine area 
is permanently shrinking or, whether this is an ef- 
fort to get some ready money while getting is good. 
I do know that fir is being sold in enormous quanti- 
ties in the old southern pine territory; and this 
naturally makes it harder for us to get the stock we 
want. This country is natural fir territory. South- 
ern pine never did have much success here, at least 
not for very long periods of time. But with the 
fir output covering a greatly increased area we 
regular fir customers have to wait our turn along 
with former pine customers. Apparently the fir 
that is cut is being sold right up to the saw. 

‘*Sales are good, but I wonder sometimes if we 
are not getting the building that has been made 
absolutely necessary by the long stop in building 
caused by the war. Farmers should build, for they 
have money, as I said before; and then the build- 
ing they do is productive. They put up a barn, and 
that barn helps save the feed that has gotten so high 
in price. Their building is productive.’’ 


Good Sheds the Rule in New Country 


In the L. D. Martin yard I was told that building 
is going along at a good rate. The young chap who 
talked to me said that the yard was well stocked and 
that the stock had been gotten in at pre-raise prices. 
They had a hunch that prices were going to jump 
and were lucky enough to pick up the cars needed 
to round out the yard stock. Some of those cars 
were coming in at the time of my visit and every- 
body was as busy and as happy as a flea at a dog 
show. 

I notice one respecy in which the pioneer element 
is missing in these towns. Whether they are old and 
wealthy towns like Kearney or new towns that are 
springing up in the wheat belt the lumber yards are 
well shedded. They may be very small yards, or 
they may be large; but in practically every case 
the sheds are adequate to the purpose. The sheds 
are well built and painted. I don’t know when I’ve 
seen new towns prettier than these I see in western 
Nebraska. They are springing up with all the mush- 
room speed of the towns in the oil belt, but for some 
reason unknown to me these wheat towns nearly 
always look neater, more complete and_ better 
painted than the average new town. We come upon 
these little places clustered out on the plains where 
they can be seen for miles before a person reaches 
them. They are surrounded by limitless open coun- 
try and look much like a little circle of sleeping 
quails. Many of them in their brave new paint 
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“People eat as carnestly this year as last” 


and with their cottages and bungalows all new and 
all about the same size look like charming toy 
towns. And the feeling doesn’t vanish as a person 
comes to them and sees them at close range. 

These towns are something of a barometer not 
only of present prosperity but also of future wealth 
and commercial importance. Many different things 
may make a town important; many of them may 
combine in bringing wealth to it. But among the 
solid sources of wealth none commands greater 
respect and confidence than agriculture. The great 
wheat crop of this year will bring great wealth to 
the wheat raising sections of the United States. 
So far we have not heard of any authoritative pre- 
dictions about the price of wheat next year, tho 
some people seem to take it for granted that this 
huge crop will so glut the market that the price will 
of necessity fall to an extremely low figure. Per- 
sonally, while I don’t bet very heavily on my agri- 
cultural judgment in such specialized matters, I 
can’t see that any great glut of the market is cer- 
tain to follow. People eat this year as earnestly as 
they did last year, and from the reports coming 
to us from Europe we can’t feel reassured that the 
people over there are raising food in overwhelming 
quantities. It seems as likely as not that all our 
wheat crop will be needed to keep hunger away 
from the world’s door. It seems likely that next 
year people will still continue to eat and that the 
United States will still have to feed a considerable 
part of the world besides her own citizens. We are 
still firm believers in the stability of agricultural 
wealth, unless perchance it is inflated in a senseless 
way by the ubiquitous land shark. We have con- 
fidence in the future of the Nebraska wheat towns 
and consequently in the retailing of lumber which 
must of necessity accompany the growth of any 
community. ‘ 





House Plan Bulletin for Retailers 


The man, whether he sells lumber or not, who 
induces or makes possible the building of one 
more home is really contributing a substantial 
bit to the safety and wealth of the nation. He 
thus makes fertile a little bit of American soil 
where the roots of patriotism may strike down 
deep, and he thus adds a fighting unit to the anti- 
Bolshevik army. The man who makes two homes 
grow where only one was before takes a place in 
society not inferior to him who makes two blades 
of grass grow where only one grew before. 

The enthusiastic home building lumberman ap- 
preciates the importance of keeping the idea of 
home building prominently before the folk of 
his community. He knows, especially if he has 
sons and daughters, that it does not take long 
for children to grow up and want homes of their 
own. The present home, he knows, is a center 
whence will come the home builders of the future 
and even if the old folk do not want new homes, 
the young folk soon will need and get them. 

To help old folk and young folk to get new 
homes, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN enters with 
another bulletin—No. 36 of the series—just is- 
sued, and containing numerous plans of homes, 
barns, garages and other structures. This bul- 
letin is designed for retailers to distribute among 
prospective builders and the prices vary with 
the quantities bought. The bulletin will be fur 
nished on request with the retailer’s name on 
the front cover and envelops either with his 
name printed on them or blanks are also sup 
plied when desired. In addition to the plans, the 
bulletin contains information regarding the cost 
of electrotypes for advertising and blue prints 
for the use of the carpenter. This information 
is on a separate slip which is omitted from the 
bulletin when mailed by the retailer. 
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Experts Exchange Opinions in Working 


In the June 28 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN was published a letter from Chief Forester 
H. 8. Graves outlining the principies of a proposed 
national forest policy and a reply thereto from 
R. 8. Kellogg, secretary of the News Print Service 
Bureau, of New York, formerly secretary of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. A 
statement from Mr. Graves and another letter from 
Mr. Kellogg as given herewith throw further light 
on this very vital subject. ‘ 


Statement of Mr. Graves 


I have been requested to comment upon a letter to 
me from R. 8. Kellogg, dated June 21. This letter was 
occasioned by a request from me for a frank criticism 
of an outline of principles of legislation requiring the 
practice of forestry on private lands. 

Mr. Kellogg expresses himself as in sympathy with 
the plan of developing a program of permanent forestry 
and a timber land policy for the United States. He 
presents certain suggestions of a constructive nature 
which are consistent with portions of the principles of 
a national program as proposed in the various ad- 
dresses and statements which have been made by myself 
and others representing the Forest Service. 

Mr. Kellogg, however, is in disagreement with one 
feature of the principles of a program of private for- 
estry, as proposed. This concerns the principle of 
making it mandatory for a private owner to make 
provision for replacement at the time of cutting. Mr. 
Kellogg's first objection is against the use of the 
interstate commerce provision of the Constitution in 
imposing restrictions on the land owner. There is a 
distinct question whether from the standpoint of law 
and expedience the forestry program should involve 
direct action by the Government in placing restrictions 
on private lands. In the proposals which we have 
made the action of the Federal Government would be 
in the nature of stimulus to State action, of direct 
assistance to the States, and to standardization of 
measures as between States. The requirements which 
might be made upon land owners would be under State 
laws just as in the case of fire protection. 

Mr. Kellogg is under the impression that a ‘‘coercive 
program of this sort would immediately alienate and 
render hostile a large proportion of timber land own- 
ers.” It is probable that a program which would 
involve Government control of the industry or of the 
lumber business would cause a very general opposition 
by private land owners, but the proposals which have 
been made do not contemplate anything of this sort. 
They are distinctly analogous to the requirements 
which are already in existence in a number of States in 
the matter of fire protection, involving on the part of 
the owner expenditures in fire control and in some 
instances in the disposal of dangerous slashings. 

I have discussed these problems with a great many 
lumbermen and 1 do not believe that there would be 
any substantial opposition to a program of forestry 
requiring both protective measures and natural repro- 
duction, provided there is at the same time such 
assistance from the public as may be necessary to make 
the requirements feasible in practice. 

Mr. Kellogg asserts that it is not practicable to line 
up all timber States in the multitude of details that 
a program of mandatory forestry requires. It is true 
that it is difficult to secure concurrent action on any- 
thing as between the States. I do not believe, however, 
that it is necessary for the success of the plan that all 
States should take action at the same time. It has 
proved practicable for a single State to act inde- 
pendently in the matter of requirements for fire protec- 
tion. On the other hand, it has been possible to secure 
action by a number of States approximately within a 
few years of each other. This is due to the fact that 
when public sentiment has been brought to the point 
of action in one State, it is about ready to act in a 
neighboring State. Moreover, the proposal is that 
the Federal Government shall assist in the stimulation 
of action by the State thru liberal assistance which 
would be offered as a condition of action by the States. 
Even the smail appropriation of $100,000 to assist 
States in fire protection has resulted in greatly stimu- 
lating a number of States and bringing about action 
sooner than probably would have been the case other- 
wise. 

The cost of the required measures would not, I be- 
lieve, be such as to make it out of the question for a 
single State, if it desired, to go forward with such a 
plan as is proposed without waiting for neighboring 
States. 

Mr. Kellogg calls attention to the failure to secure 
action in forest taxation. I attribute a great deal 
of this failure to the fact that the people have not 
confidence that change in the form of taxation would 
really result in bringing about better forest practice 
than exists today. If, on the other hand, the change 
in tax laws were a part of a program which would 
really insure the perpetuation of the forests, I believe 
that the people of a State would look upon tax reform 
in an entirely different light. 

Mr. Kellogg also calls attention to the fact that 
“politics always plays havoc with forestry.” He says: 
“There would be no limit to the trouble that would 
result were forestry made compulsory upon the private 
owner thru enactment and regulation by Congress and 
forty legislatures.” I appreciate the difficulties which 
would arise where politics are injected into forest 
matters, just as in other public questions. I do not 
believe, however, that it is impracticable to divorce the 


Out a Sound National Forest Policy 


proposed undertaking from politics. We have already 
demonstrated in many States that this can be done, 
A program such as is proposed is sufficiently important 
and far reaching to make it possible, in my opinion, 
to carry it out without fear of interference by politics. 

Another point brought up by Mr. Kellogg is that 
the proposed plan would not be successful unless the 
undertakings are profitable. In another part of the 
letter he says: “I still carry in the back of my head 
the idea that after all if forestry is a business proposi- 
tion it must pay dividends under business conditions.” 
Mr. Kellogg does not indicate just what he means by 
dividends, that is, whether, the forest enterprise must 
pay the same dividends ag are secured under the old 
methods of cutting forests. It may be a little difficult 
to demonstrate on the books of a company the dividends 
which come from fire protection, as required by the 
public. Nevertheless most of the fire laws in the more 
heavily timbered parts of the country have been in 
considerable part brought about by the land owners 
themselves. They certainly pay, and pay very largely, in 
the way of saving. A program of forestry which brings 
liberal cojperation and assistance from the public in 
the matter of fire protection, sound taxation, classifi- 
cation and colonization of cut-over lands, industrial 
coébperation in various ways, and assistance in financing 
an enterprise which from a public standpoint requires 
a long term investment, is offering so much of real 
value to the private owner that he must upon fair con- 
sideration be impressed by it. Certainly the public 
would not be justified in going very far in the many 
ways in which the industry is asking codperation unless 
there is real assurance that the timber land owners 
and the lumber industry, who would be the beneficiaries 
of such coéperation and assistance, in their turn handle 
the resources in a way that will not only stop destruc- 
tive processes, but also provide in a reasonable way for 
the perpetuation of the resources. 

Mr. Kellogg’s constructive suggestions are excellent, 
and I believe that the step from the proposal which he 
makes to the program I have proposed is not great. 

I may add that I cordially welcome frank and con- 
structive criticism such as has been offered by Mr. 
Kellogg. 

Statement of Mr. Kellogg 


I have read with much interest Mr. Graves’ statement 
concerning my letter of June 21. 

It is impossible to say the last word on a large ques- 
tion of this sort which for some time to come must 
necessarily involve a number of indefinite features. A 
few points of Mr. Graves’ statement, however, I feel 
that it is desirable to discuss a little further. 

I am glad to note in the third paragraph that Mr. 
Graves recognizes that his proposal to use interstate 
commerce provisions of the Constitution to enforce 
private forestry is at least debatable. Even were a law 
of this kind to stand up, of which there is doubt, the 
expedience of it is open to very grave objections. 

Mr. Graves says: 

It is probable that a program which would involve 
Government control of the industry or of the lumber 
business would cause a very general opposition by 
private land owners, but the proposals which have been 
made do not contemplate anything of this sort. 


If this is a correct statement of Mr. Graves’ present 
intentions it certainly represents a change of opinion 
from the principles set forth in his original letter to 
me. Paragraphs 5, 6 and 7 of that statement taken 
together most certainly indicate an intention to bring 
about Government control. These paragraphs provide 
for uniform State and national legislation regulating 
the cutting of timber and prohibiting the shipment of 
any forest products cut in violation of such regulations. 
Moreover, the official to administer the law in each 
State is to have both State and Federal appointment, 
while administrative supervision in each State is to be 
exercised by the Forest Service with the police powers 
of the State extended to the Federal employees. If this 
does not constitute Government control my conception 
of what constitutes Government control is very 
deficient. 

Mr. Graves seems unable to understand my state- 
ment: 

I still carry in the back of my head the idea that 
after all if forestry is a business proposition it must 
pay dividends under business conditions. 

I mean simply that if forestry is to be practiced by 
the private owner it must be a paying business propcsi- 
tion for him to do so. Wood is no more important than 
wheat. Wheat lands have been abused a great many 
times but no one seriously proposes mandatory wheat 
growing. Wheat production is increased thru education 
in better agricultural methods and the stimulus of 
increased price. Wheat growing is a short time propo- 
sition. Results of this character can be quickly 
obtained. The growing of large sized timber is a long 
time proposition in which ordinary private capital can 
not afford to engage in comparison with other invest- 
ments of safer character and higher return. I think 
the public can get the wood products which it needs 
more cheaply and surely thru Government ownership 
of a large body of forest land with the manufacturing 
and market operations carried on by private capital 
than in any other way. 

To restate what I have believed for a long time 
and said more than once: 

I am with you in your plans for much more widely 
extended and effective fire protection and for greatly 
enlarged public ownership of cut-over lands, and in 
some cases, public acquisition of mature stands, but I 
can think of no surer way for the forestry profession 


of this country to make unnecessary trouble for itself 
than for it to attempt to dictate how the private own- 
ers of timber lands thruout the United States shall cut 
their timber. 

Since I wrote Mr. Graves on June 21 that ‘‘a coercive 
program of this sort would immediately alienate and 
render hostile a large proportion of the timber land 
owners,” I have received so many corroborations of 
this statement that I have no reason to doubt its 
correctness. 


Statement of Mr. Sterling 


Ek. A. Sterling, formerly connected with the 
Forest Service, now with James D. Lacey & Co., 
New York, also has written to Chief Forester 
Graves in response to a request for his views on the 
subject. Mr. Sterling’s letter is as follows: 


Your letter of May 29, with its enclosure relative to 
a national forest policy, should have received a more 
prompt reply. After I had dictated comments on the 
several paragraphs of the paper headed “Principles of 
Legislation,” as you suggested, it seemed to me that a 
discussion of the principles set forth was premature 
and that the fundamentals of the situation should first 
be clearly established. 

In taking this attitude, I want to emphasize that the 
desirability of a sound national forest policy is fully 
appreciated, and that whatever is said is in keeping 
with your request for frank comments and with a 
sincere desire to assist in developing the subject. The 
complexity of the problem is also realized and it is 
largely for this reason that I believe the first step 
should be the establishment of basic principles which 
are sufficiently sane and obvious to be generally ac- 
cepted, rather than the creation of arbitrary provisions 
based on proposed legislative action, which it would be 
extremely difficult to attain unless it was accepted and 
approved by all concerned. 

While this is in no sense an attempt to outline the 
fundamentals, I shall attempt to summarize below a 
few of the points which seem pertinent. 

1. It is frequently stated, without explanation or 
figures, that private forest lands must be put under 
long time management if an adequate timber supply is 
to be assured. To carry conviction and show how much 
and why this private land is needed, would it not be 
helpful to develop the following ?— 

(a) The probable lumber consumption at the end of, 
say, thirty and forty years and thereafter, based on the 
curve of past consumption in relation to the normal 
increase in population, and the replacement of wood by 
substitutes. 

(b) The sustained annual output from national 
forests, beginning, say, thirty years hence, when the 
supply will be much more needed than now. 

(c) The prospective future output from State 
forest lands and from the private lands being operated 
under definite long time management. 

(d) The forest producing land needed in addition to 
the above, to give an adequate sustained output. 

The object of working out the points under No. 1 
and its subheadings would be to ascertain as definitely 
as possible the amount of forest producing private 
land needed to supplement the ultimate supply from 
sources now assured. It is a major premise in any 
proposition to know what is to be accomplished. Having 
established this, the next step is to find means for 
its consummation, which it would seem could be worked 
out progressively as follows: 

A. The acquirement by States, as far as they can 
be persuaded to do so by publicity and legislation, of 
the cut-over and otherwise unproductive lands, which 
may be acquired at a reasonable price and reforested 
with promise of success, 

B. The much more limited possibilities in the en- 
couragement of municipal forests by acquirement, 
reforestation and otherwise. 

Cc. The encouragement of private, long time forest 
practice by reasonable tax legislation and codperative 
fire protection, wherever feasible. This development 
has been very slow in the past because of the economic 
factors which prevent the profitable use of capital in 
such enterprises, but it is reasonable to expect that 
market and general economic conditions in this regard 
will change materially in the next thirty years, and 
that long lived corporations, and particularly wood 
consuming organizations, will take steps to grow suc- 
cessive forest crops to exactly the extent that it can 
be made profitable. 

LD. <A continuation and extension of the Federal 
purchase of forest lands, both forested and cut-over, 
and their inclusion under an established technical and 
administrative policy. 

It is my personal opinion that under the existing 
political and economic situation a policy aimed at the 
mandatory acquisition of private lands will fail, (1) 
because the public has not been convinced that it is 
necessary and (2) for the reason that sufficiently 
strong opposition would immediately develop to not 
only defeat such a policy, but to jeopardize any forest 
policy. 

One hears a great deal about the enormous areas of 
cut-over land more suitable for forest growth than 
agriculture. If this is the case, is it not a logical 
step to ascertain the amount and condition of such 
land and redeem it before taking over the commercial 
timber, which is to supply the demand for lumber? 
If the private forest lands are to be reduced to a cut- 
over condition before the Government by mandatory 
action will reproduce such forests, why should we not 
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start with the lands which are in a cut-over condition 
today? To be sure, the expense of regeneration would 
be less if the timber had been cut more carefully to 
start with, but if we have about 200,000,000 acres 
which are practically unproductive at present, is it 
not the truest kind of conservation to put these into 
productivity first? At the same time, every possible 
effort might be made in the way of tax and fire legisla- 
tion to prevent existing forests from becoming waste 
when cut over, this probability being helped by increas- 
ing lumber and stumpage values. 

A suggestion, which I certainly hope will not be 
misunderstood, concerns the cojperative basis necessary 
in developing an acceptable and practicable policy. 


Since private timber land owners are primarily inter- 
ested in the policy which has been outlined in your 
“Principles of Legislation,” would not the whole matter 
be better received and get a fairer hearing if these 
private owners were consulted and their opinions and 
cobperation asked, both as timber land owners and as 
citizens who have the best interests of the country at 
heart? 

The gulf which has always existed between business 
interests and the Government, it seems to me, could 
be narrowed in this case if the timber owners were 
made more fully cognizant of the situation as regards 
a national timber supply, and the Federal and State 
officials in turn learn of the responsibilities pertaining 


to the use and returns on capital invested in timber. 
The Government official can wholeheartedly consider 
the best good of the people as a whole because his 
check comes regularly from the United States Treasury 
out of the funds supplied by these same people. The 
business man, on the other hand, may be equally inter- 
ested in public welfare, but in order to live and to 
conserve the capital intrusted to his care, he must 
assume responsibilities and follow policies which are 
often criticized because the critics have an entirely 
different point of view. ° 

This expression of my personal views is in the 
spirit of helpfulness and in keeping with your request 
for a frank discussion. 





New Conveyer System for Lumbermen 


ELKHART, IND., July 15.—When a lumberman 
turns into an inventor of machinery something 
good may be expected to result. In proof of the 
above, John F. Godfrey, of the Godfrey Conveyor 
Co., this city, is cited as a shining example. Mr. 
Godfrey at one time was in the retail lumber busi- 
ness; today he has completed the construction of a 
new factory at Elkhart and is rapidly building up 
a very large conveyer manufacturing establish- 
ment. As is to be expected, a man who once em- 
barked in the lumber business is never going to 
get entirely away from it, and so it is not sur- 
prising that the latest Godfrey conveyer is de- 
signed especially for the lumber business. 

The Godfrey lumber conveyer has two outstand- 
ing qualities that render it particularly valuable for 
large retail yards. These advantages are, namely, 
that it is so simple in construction that it is in- 
expensive in the first cost and inexpensive in up- 
keep, and its use greatly reduces the area of land 
necessary for the yard. 


The Godfrey lumber conveyer is of the monorail 
type. The first installation was made for a large re 
tailer in Ohio, illustrations of which are shown here- 
with. This installation was designed primarily to 
handle timbers and thick plank and in one of the 
accompanying illustrations the conveyer may be 
seen transporting a large timber to its proper pile. 
The photograph from which the illustration was 
taken was made shortly after the installation was 
made and it does not show a roof, which was 
afterward added, as may be seen in the second 
illustration. 


In the Godfrey lumber conveyer the hoisting ap- 
paratus is located in a small house which may be 
seen in one of the accompanying illustrations. This 
house is usually called a cab and is movable laterally 
a distance of 500 feet. This makes it practicable 
to put in four monorail tracks which may be ope- 
rated from the one cab. The longitudinal distance 
which the conveyer will travel has no limit and may 
be set to meet the desire of the lumber company. 
One of the great advantages of this device is that 
timbers or lumber may be piled with its aid to three 
or four times the height attained in hand piling, 
and consequently the amount of ground covered by 
a yard may be greatly contracted, thus reducing 
the real estate investment by a large extent. This 
is by no means a small consideration in the larger 
cities, and furthermore by reducing the area over 
which lumber is piled, it makes it possible to put 
a shed over the entire yard, if so desired, at a cost 
considerably less than the rental of the ground 
would be if the lumber were spread out. Also it 
does away with the necessity of alleys or roads in 
a yard, thus helping to reduce the yard space very 
materially. 





The accompanying il- 
lustrations mentioned 
above show the installa- 
tion of the Godfrey con- 
veying system at a large 
retail yard. The cab is 
located close to the spur 
rail track which runs in- 
to the yard and all tim- 
bers and such material are 
unloaded by the conveyer 
and placed in the proper 
piles, or, if it is so de- 
sired, the lumber may be 
loaded directly from the 
car on to trucks or 
trailers as shown in one 
of the illustrations and 
the cost of handling is 
very materially decreased. 

Another very valuable 
detail of the equipment 
is that it has a winch oe 
which is located in theeab, | AMMML 
and by means of which 
the cars are spotted as de- 
sired, so that the loading 
or unloading is facilitated. 
In this case it may be 
pertinent to state that it 
costs approximately 60 
cents to unload timbers 
and lumber when former- 
ly it costs from $3 to $5 
to unload by hand. In 
loading out orders for 
delivery the Godfrey lum- 
ber conveyer shows a 
similar saving. 
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One extremely valuable 
foature of the Godfrey 
lumber conveyer is that by its use the retail com- 
pany no longer has to disorganize its yard force to 
unload or load out special orders of lumber. In 
fact, the work is all done by the operator in the cab, 
the shipping clerk, and one or two more men, de- 
pending upon the class of material handled. Thus, 
the working force of the yard is not disorganized, 
and furthermore it renders it unnecessary to de- 
pend upon floater labor to do much of the loading 
or unloading, something that many yards have to 
rely on for work of this character. 

The possibilities of the Godfrey lumber con- 
veying system are almost unlimited for application 
to the lumber industry. For example, when inch 
lumber is stacked in unit packages as unloaded 
from the cars, the piles may be greatly increased 
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LOADING A TRUCK WITH TIMBERS 


in size and the lumber handled with greater speed 
and saving in cost. In the assembling of mixed 
orders, wagons may be hauled about the yard with 
false beds which in turn are lifted by the conveyer 
and placed upon the truck as soon as it comes in. 
Thus, trucks may be kept busy all the time and this 
tendency to use them is on the increase. Further- 
more, as economical truck operation means that the 
truck must be kept in use all the time the Godfrey 
lumber conveyer is a great saving in this case. 

As mentioned before, the Godfrey lumber con- 
veyer will greatly reduce the amount of yard space 
required. Assuming that the piles to be’ piled by 
the conveyer are three times the height of piles 
made by hand, it is easy to see that the ground 
space necessary will be only one-third. A further 
saving of ground space is made by doing away 
with roads and alleys. Therefore it is entirely safe 
to say that by this system the area of ground neces- 
sary for a given stock of lumber may be reduced 
between 300 and 400 per cent. 

The field of usefulness of the Godfrey lumber con- 
veyer is by no means restricted to the retail field. 
It may be of equal service in the lumber manufac- 
turer’s yard and also may be used to good ad- 
vantage in the woods in loading logs and in deck- 
ing them on the side of the railroad. It is also 
suitable for handling lumber out in sawmill plants 
from the sorting chain to the yard and from the 
yard to the planing miil. One ot these rigs may 
be used with success in loading timbers and ties 
at the mill. One of its great advantages is that 
the first cost and the cost of operation are so mod- 
erate that it puts the conveyer system within the 
reach of any good sized lumber company, whether 
retailing or manufacturing. Perhaps nothing will 
bear home to the mind of the lumbermen the sim- 
plicity of this machine any more than the fact that 
it may be operated with a 5-horsepower electric 
motor. It may also be operated with an engine of 
corresponding power, driven by steam or gasoline. 
As the cab may be moved laterally it is always pos- 
sible to get a straight pull on the wire operating the 
conveyer. A system which handles heavy timbers 
so easily and quickly practically does away with 
risk or injury to the workmen—something that will 
appeal particularly to lumbermen at this time. 
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Trade Association Activities in Relation to the Law 








In shaping the development of the modern forms of 
business organization in the United States, the law of 
trade associations has been an important factor. Much 
of the present law is the direct outgrowth of the re- 
strictions of the English common law. In fact, much 
of American antitrust legislation has been little more 
than a statuary reaffirmation of the common law which 
sprang out of industrial and social conditions of a hun- 
dred years ago. Prohibition of the enhancement of 
prices or the deliberate deterioration of the quality 
of a commodity by agreement was designed to prevent 
monopoly. But subsequent industrial development 
created conditions affecting the public interests, 
against which the common law was an inadequate pro- 
tection. 

The ancient criminal statutes against “forestalling, 
regrating and engrossing” were repealed in England 
in 1772. “Forestalling’ was the buying of victuals and 
produce on the way to market for the purpose of re- 
selling them at higher prices. ‘“Regrating” consisted 
of the employment of any act, method or device, or of 
conspiracy, or of spreading reports, in order to increase 
food prices. “Engrossing’ was the buying up of large 
quantities of a commodity to sell again at an arbi- 
trary and unreasonable price. 


Comparison of English and American Law 


By the common law these acts were subject to crimi 
nal indictment in England until 1844. ‘The old rule 
that agreements tending to fix prices or to control the 
sale of any commodity are unlawful is still effective, 
but recent judicial decisions have considerably modified 
the original purport and application of this rule and 
its effect has in many respects been almost nullified 
as a result of changes in political and industrial condi 
tions wrought by the war. 

American law has followed the general course of 
the English law on the subject of restraint of trade 
and commerce and of monopoly and trade agreements. 
But in England reliance has remained more largely 
upon the common law, modified and adjusted, by the 
courts, to the changing industrial and social condi- 
tions. In America the State legislatures and Con- 
gress’ have embodied in severe restrictive statutes the 
essential features of the English law, frequently with 
penal and criminal provisions. 

The common law as applied in the United States im- 
poses a more severe restriction than in England upon 
the right to freedom of contract in commercial, indus- 
trial and social relations. The general limitations to 
individual action because of the demands of public 
policy and the public interest are also more exacting 
in America. Interpretation of the law “in the light of 
reason," which has an unmistakable influence upon 
judicial procedure in England, has become an avowed 
guiding principle in the highest American courts. This 
is the courts’ effort to supply that which the anti 
trust statutes in’ the United States definitely lack, 
namely, adaptability to changing industrial and social 
facts. 

The general description of American jurisprudence 
with respect to the law of monopoly and restraint of 
trade shows a marked tendency toward a statutory 
reaffirmation of accepted principles of Anglo-American 
law; a greater measure of emphasis placed upon the 
interest of the public in the interpretation and appli- 
eation of the laws; and in recent years a more pro- 
nounced adherence to the rule of reason in conforming 
the law of the land to the existing industrial, social 
and political conditions. 


Modern Tendency: Prevention vs. Prohibition of 
Monopoly 

Within the last decade an important progressive step 
has been taken in America, marking ‘a departure from 
the age-long methods of control of monopoly and of 
undue trade restraints. The principle of the common 
law and of most of the existing statutes has been to 
prohibit and to destroy monopoly and unreasonable 
combinations in trade after such conditions have been 
set up. 

The modern American law of “unfair methods of 
competition” is designed to prevent monopoly by de- 
stroying its causes. The use of unfair methods and 
practices in industry and commerce frequently give to 
certain competitors a substantial advantage in trade 
over other competitors. This advantage has frequently 
developed into monopoly or into an undue control by 
individuals, or groups of individuals, over prices and 
the production and distribution of commodities. 

The function of the Federal Trade Commission is to 
prevent monopoly by preventing its causes and to help 
business men obey the law by helping them to do busi- 
ness at a profit without violating it. 


Principles of Trade Association 


The customary activities of trade associations in the 
determination of trade methods and of practices in 
competition in industry and commerce raise important 
questions relating to the antitrust laws and to the laws 
of unfair competition. A trade association represents 
a form of coéperation in industry and commerce. It 
provides an efficient means by which competitors may, 
thru common action, correct wrongs and improve trade 
conditions and trade methods. It may, and usually 


does, represent and foster the highest ideals of the in- 
dustry. Or it may encourage and participate in such 
unreasonable acts and practices as are harmful and 
odious to the public and prescribed by the law. 

Held within reasonable limits and directed along 
lines consistent with the public interest trade associa- 
tion activity may, and does, accomplish much good. 


[By Wilson Compton] 


Intelligent and efficient business methods are encour- 
aged. Fair and regular competition is stimulated. 
Greater stability of prices, a closer adjustment of sup- 
ply to demand under healthful trade conditions, greater 
equality of opportunity and a freer and more intelli- 
gent competition are the frequent results. But if an 
ostensibly legitimate purpose is used as a cloak for the 
accomplishment of illegal ends, such trade association 
activity is exceedingly harmful. 

This analysis is designed in the light of the law (1) 
to explain the general purposes and functions of trade 
associations in America, as described in their charters, 
constitutions and bylaws, and (2) to analyze repre- 
sentative specific cases in which judicial pronouncement 
has been made covering the legal aspects of association 
activities. The former provides a tangible basis of 
fact for the latter. The legality of a given type of 
organization, or of a specific type of association activ- 
ity, must, in view of present judicial thought and 
precedent, be considered in the light of attendant in- 
dustrial and commercial conditions, with respect to its 
actual, substantial and not its apparent purposes and 
results. 

Trade Associations as Organizations 

Trade associations are organizations of producers of 
raw materials, manufacturers, or dealers, for the pro- 
motion of their common commercial or industrial in- 
terests and welfare. Some associations include both 
manufacturers and dealers. Membership is usually 
confined to a single industry or to closely related indus- 
tries. Such, for example, is the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association, including in its membership manu- 
facturers, wholesalers, retailers and even manufac- 
turers using wood in the woodworking industries and 
therefore consumers of lumber. 

Trade associations are furthermore to be classified 
as local, State or national, International trade asso- 
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ciations are extremely rare outside of semiprofessional 
lines. Members of associations are usually individuals 
or corporations. But many of the most powerful asso- 
ciations are federations of smaller associations, Out- 
standing examples are the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, with which thirteen regional asso- 
ciations of manufacturers and owners of timber prop- 
erties are affiliated, ahd the National Federation of Im- 
plement & Vehicle Dealers’ Associations, composed of 
representatives from State and interstate associations. 


General Functlons of Trade Associations 


The primary general object of trade associations is 
to foster and promote the general welfare of the par- 
ticular industry. They are the agents of the industry 
for the accomplishment of certain business purposes. 
Maintenance of “good fellowship” and friendly rela- 
tions among members—competitors in business—is a 
purpose frequently declared. 

The effort by associations to enforce sound business 
and ethical standards among members has had a sub- 
stantial bearing upon the business practices of Amer- 
ican industries, in relation to thé law of “unfair 
competition.” For example, the “constitution of a 
prominent retail jewelers’ association asserts its pur- 
pose 
to unite the retail jewelers of the State in a sentiment 
promotive of the highest welfare of the trade; to cause 
the elimination of unmercantile methods and_ prac- 
tices ; to encourage the supremacy of standards of truth 
and honesty in all jewelry and related products; and 
in general to promote measures calculated to redound 
to the material and moral advantage of retail jewelers. 

In practice the advancement of the “general wel- 
fare’ of the industry has frequently: taken the form 
of classifications of trade and of effort to compel all 
dealers to sell to their socalled “legitimate” trade 
thru recognized “regular” channels. When ‘the -effort 
to enforce these classifications has unduly interfered 


with freedom of competition and equality of oppor- 





tunity the law has frequently been called upon to 
afford protection to the public against unreasonable re- 
straint of trade. 

Coéperative advertising, standardization of mate- 
rials, methods, processes and grades of product, main- 
tenance of credit rating bureaus and collecting agencies, 
promotion of uniform terms of sale and of delivery of 
product, interinsurance and mutual insurance, joint 
action on legislative, traffic and labor matters and govy- 
ernmental policies where common interests are in- 
volved have been prominent among trade association 
activities. But the most important legal questions 
have arisen in relation to coéperative marketing and 
joint selling agencies, price control, classification of the 
“channels of trade” and legislative activities. 


The Test of Legality 


Trade associations, in the law, are subject to the 
limitations that are imposed upon the action of indi- 
viduals, with the additional restriction that an act 
done by a group, acting in common, in pursuance of an 
agreement or a conspiracy, may be a public wrong and 
unlawful, altho the same act done by an individual 
may be not injurious and not unlawful. 

The legality of trade association activities is tested 
not by their apparent, formal or purported purposes 
but by their actual and substantial results in practice. 
However worthy the purpose and however great the 
evidence of good faith on the part of participants there- 
in, if the activities result in curbing the legal rights 
of others or of restraining arbitrarily or unreasonably 
the independent action of members or of others, they 
are unlawful and have been so declared by the courts. 

In the case of United States vs. Southern Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association in 1918 it was declared by the 
Federal court that the guise under which conspiracy 
to maintain prices is instituted is immaterial. It was 
stated also by the court that the addressing of reason- 
able argument to an individual manufacturer urging 
upon him the merits of a particular policy or line of 
action is not in itself violative of the Sherman law.) 

This line of reasoning has been confirmed in the 
famous Tobacco and Standard Oil cases and is accepted 
as the law of the land, 

Abuse of the proper and reasonable functions of 
trade associations is found in the perversion of os- 
tensibly legitimate purposes to the accomplishment of 
unlawful ends. Under the stringent Missouri statutes, 
for example, a trade association may publish statistics 
stating in good faith the actual sales of products and 
the prices in fact received therefor. But the Missouri 
Supreme Court has declared emphatically that such 
statistics must correctly represent current prices as 
determined from sales or actual offers to sell or to buy, 
and “not to misrepresent such prices with a view of 
boosting any prices of any item or items.’’? 

In an earlier case, in the same State, the use of an 
association, organized ostensibly for social purposes, in 
practice to fix prices and rates, was held to be a per- 
version of the reasonable and legitimate functions of a 
trade association.® 

In general the judicial decisions relating to the 
legality of trade association activities have to do 
chiefly with the following : 

(1) Classification of trade; prevention of sales by 
manufacturers or wholesalers to consumer or to s0- 
called “irregular” dealers or “poachers.” 

(2) Price control and price maintenance by agree- 
ment or by publication of lists or by circulation of 
information not representing actual market conditions. 

(3) Price control by concerted refusal to bid on con- 
tracts offered or by accompanying bids with conditions 
designed to make bid inacceptable. 

(4) Division of selling territory among members. 

(5) Curtailment of production by joint consent. 


Classification of Trade: Prevention of Direct Sales 


At an early date trade associations endeavored to 
exercise strict control over the channels of trade. This 
was attempted thru the instrumentality of constitu- 
tions and bylaws, to which the members agreed, which 
were sold ‘‘direct,” that is, to consumers, of who sold 
to others, who, tho not consumers, were regarded as 
not entitled to wholesale prices, 

Offending manufacturers and dealers were generally 
required to pay a commission on all “direct” sales to 
the dealers whose selling territory had been thus 
invaded. Refusal to pay such commission was met 
with “blacklisting.” Such action was usually ex- 
plained and defended on the grounds that it was a 
reasonable protection to safeguard interests vested in 
the trade. 

The weight of authority denies the legality of 
classification of trade of this eharacter and concerted 
action in forcing recognition of the socalled “regular” 
channels. A few early State decisions, however, up- 
held the legality of such agreements.5 Such is not the 
law of the land, but reasonable protection of the s80- 





1Compare with recent decision of United States Su- 
preme Court in Harvester Case, declaring in. substance 
that the maintenance: of power to monopoly is pro- 
hibited by the Sherman law, irrespective. of whether 
the power is exercised. 

2 State vs. Arkansas Lumber Co. et al., 262 Mo. 212 
(1914). 4 


state vs. Firemen’s Fund Insurance Co., 152 Mo. 1 


* (1899). 


“Montgomery Ward & Co. vs. South Dakota Mer- 
mg & Hardware Dealers’ Association, 160 Fed, 418 
5 Bohn: Manufacturing Co, vs. Hollis, 54 Minn. 223 


_ (1893), ‘ 
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called “regular’’ dealers and the “recognized” channels 
of trade is now being sought thru an extension of the 
law of unfair methods of competition. 

When the performance of trade association agree- 
ments results in damage, the injured party may recover 
and, in proper cases, may secure restraint, by injunc- 
tion, of future similar performance on the part of the 
trade association. Thus, where a lumber manufacturer 
was compelled by a retail lumber dealers’ association 
to pay a fine for selling thru a lumber broker in terri- 
tory considered to be the “legitimate” trade of a 
member retailer and forced to refuse thereafter to sell 
to the broker, it was held that the broker suffered 
direct damages ; that the broker could recover damages 
from the association member who had forced the pay- 
ment of the fine ; that injunction should issue restrain- 
ing the association thereafter from demanding penalty 
under the bylaws for selling thru other than the 
“regular” channels, and restraining it and all its 
members from all interference with the said broker’s 
business in any manner other than by fair, free, open 
competition.® 

Where a manufacturer suffered a loss of business 
as a result of a letter published by an association of 
retail dealers, “blacklisting” said manufacturer by 
requesting all members to refrain from trading with 
him, on the ground that he was selling “direct” to 
consumers, it was held by a Texas court that the 
aggrieved manufacturer could have damages against 
the members of the association.” 

It was declared further that the association had no 
right to prevent sales by a manufacturer to whomsoever 
he chose and that such interference with the business 
of the manufacturer was unreasonable and unlawful. 

Similarly the Supreme Court of Iowa in 1909 held 
unlawful an agreement between certain retail dealers 
to prevent farmers’ coéperative societies from securing 
supplies by coercing manufacturers, wholesalers and 
jobbers to refuse to sell goods to such coéperative com- 
panies.® 

In the same year a district court of the same State 
granted an injunction restraining members of the 
Iowa Implement Dealers Association from® 
“in any manner whatever interfering with the business 


~ @ Jackson vs. Stanfield et al., 137 Ind. 592. (1894.) 
7 Olive & Sternenberg vs. Van Patten et al., 7 Tex. 
Civ. App. 630. (1894.) 

§’Funck vs. Farmers’ Elevator Co. of Gowrie et al., 
142 Iowa, 621. (1909.) 

® Farmers’ Elevator Co. vs. Iowa Implement Dealers’ 
Assn. et al. (Unreported decision, Wright, J., District 
Court, Webster County, Iowa.) (1909.) 


of the plaintiff, from preventing or attempting to pre- 
vent any jobber, wholesaler, or vendor of farm imple- 
ments * * * from “selling * * * to the 
plaintiff implement company.” 

Agreements, express or implied, among members of 
retail dealers’ associations, to refuse, in concert, to 
trade with manufacturers or wholesalers who sold 
direct to consumers in marketing territory supplied 
by any member or members of the association, have 
frequently been declared unlawful under State laws. 
For example, an association in Mississippi of retail 
lumber dealers, the constitution of which provided 
that the members, upon due notice by the secretary, 
should cease buying from any manufacturer or whole- 
saler, was declared an unlawful combination. The 
statute’ covering this point prohibited combinations 
“intended to hinder competition in * * * the sale 
or purchase of a commodity.” 

In the decision on appeal in this case to the United 

States Supreme Court," the court said, concerning the 
type of agreements prohibited by the act in question ; 
and the general subject of “blacklisting” 
“they (defendants) * * * have agreed not to deal 
with anyone who makes sales to consumers, which sales 
might have been made by any one of the seventy-seven 
independent members of the association. Thus they 
have stripped themselves of all freedom of contract in 
order to compel those against whom they have com- 
bined to elect between their combined trade and that 
of consumers. That such an agreement is one in 
restraint of trade is undeniable, whatever the motive 
or necessity which has induced the compact.” 

Similarly the Nebraska statutes prohibit any com- 
bination of dealers intended 
“to prevent others from conducting or carrying on the 
same business” or which tended “to prevent or preclude 
a free and unrestrained competition among themselves 
or others or the people generally.” 

The Nebraska courts have been strict in the enforce- 
ment of this law.” 

Indirect methods used in withdrawing patronage 
from manufacturers selling “direct” to consumers have 
been treated as tho they were direct methods. The 
courts have taken cognizance of the puropse and the 
substantial effects of the activities and not of their 
ostensible aim and direction. The activities of an asso- 
ciation of Nebraska retail lumbermen in an effort to 
prevent sales direct to consumers by manufacturers 


: 10 Mississippi Code, 1906, Sec. 5002. 
" Grenada Lumber Co. vs. Mississippi, 217 U. S. 433. 
910.) 


(1 
2 Cleland vs. Anderson, 66 Nebr. 252 (1902) ; State 
vs. Adams Lumber Co., 81 Nebr. 392. (1908.) 


and wholesalers were held unlawful in State vs. Adams 
Lumber Co." in 1908. In this case the facts showed 
that the secretary of the association handled complaints 
of “direct selling” in a way which permitted no doubt 
to the offending manufacturer or wholesaler of an im- 
plied threat of concerted withdrawal of patronage. The 
decisions on this point have followed the old maxim of 
the law that it is impossible lawfully to do indirectly 
what is unlawful when done directly. 

[NoTeE: End of first instalment. The second and 
concluding instalment will appear in next week’s issue. 
EpIvror. } 


13 81 Nebr. 392. 


INSECT PEST THREATENS TEXAS FORESTS 


Houston, TEx., July 15.—There was recently 
brought to Frank J. Womack, of the Trinity Lum- 
ber Co., Houston, a pine sprig covered with scores 
of worms about three-fourths of an inch long, white 
in color and with black heads, which are now be- 
lieved to be a species of saw fly. Mr. Womack was 
informed that these pests had already covered a 
large stretch of territory, that they apparently fed 
on pine needles and buds, that they were in such 
numbers they covered the trees and left in their 
wake a blackened forest, and that they traveled at 
the rate of four miles a day. He immediately 
telegraphed for the aid of the Federal Bureau of 
Forestry. Reports were also received by B. F. 
Bonner, of the Kirby-Bonner Lumber Co., from the 
plant of the Central Coal & Coke Co. at Conroe; 
and W. 8S. Uhler, of the Houston Oil Co., who said 
he had information to the effect that 400 acres of 
timber land had already been striped of ‘‘straw’’ 
by the worms. 

State Forester E. O. Siecke, accompanied by an 
entomologist from the Agricultural & Mechanical 
College, made a hurried investigation and while 
he expressed the hope that the damage would not 
prove serious, a message was sent to Washington 
urging immediate action. Lumbering is the second 
industry in Texas and as a spread of these insects 
would mean the loss of millions of dollars, the tim- 
ber owners are making an appeal for Federal and 
State aid, believing that unless radical measures 
are taken immediately much of the pine belt of the 
State will be denuded. 











A NEW FACTOR IN THE 


NEw ORLEANS, La., July 15.—The many friends 
of F. L. Sanford and C. W. Bodge will be much 
interested to learn of the formation of the San- 
tord-Bodge Lumber Co. This company, which has 
been in active operation for a short time only, has 
already made decided progress and bids fair to 
become one of the strong factors in the lumber 
trade. EF. L. Sanford and C. W. Bodge are asso- 
ciated in the conduct of the affairs of the com- 
pany, which not only manufactures lumber but will 
wholesale southern pine and also act as a commis- 
sion dealer in this wood. 

The two men behind this company form an ‘ex- 
ceptionally strong team. F. L. Sanford thoroly 
understands the manufacturing end of the lumber 
business and has a very wide acquaintance among 
the mills, while Mr. Bodge is one of the best known 
lumber salesmen in the eastern territory. The San- 
ford-Bodge Lumber Co. has opened an office at 515 
Whitney-Central Building, New Orleans, and also 
has an office in the Prudential Building, Buffalo, 
N 


"The New Orleans office will be the headquarters 
of Mr. Sanford, who will look after the buying 
and selling thru the central States. One of the 





Cc. W. BODGE; 
Buffalo, N. Y. 





F. L. SANFORD; 
New Orleans, La. 


assets of this company is the extremely high regard 
in which Mr. Sanford is held by the lumber manu- 
facturers of the South. For years he has been rec- 
ognized as a thoro and excellent lumberman, but 
it was not until he took up his independent fight in 
Washington to secure passage of the Esch Bill 
that the full measure of his ability was appreciated. 
Thruout the war, Mr. Sanford, freely placed at the 
disposal of the Government and other lumbermen 
the benefit of his extensive knowledge of manufac- 
turing and aided materially the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation and also the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion. In addition, Mr. Sanford displayed untiring 
energy in assisting the War Department and other 
Government agencies in the purchase of lumber 
and this energy and ability is now being placed 
at the disposal of the lumber buyers of the coun- 
try, among whom his extensive knowledge of manu- 
facturing operations, grade and sources of supply, 
will be of great benefit. Mr. Sanford was com- 
missioned a captain in the 20th Engineers (Forest) 
and was awaiting sailing orders at the time the 
armistice was signed. 

C. W. Bodge, as mentioned before, has a wide 
acquaintance in the lumber consuming field, espe- 


LUMBER INDUSTRY 


cially in the East. Mr. Bodge will make his head- 
quarters in Buffalo, from which office he will direct 
the eastern activities of the company. The San- 
ford-Bodge Lumber Co. at present is covering 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, New York and the New Eng- 
land States and as soon as possible will extend 
operations to the Virginias, Maryland, Tennessee, 
Kentucky, Indiana and Michigan. 

With such capable lumbermen to direct its af- 
fairs, the Sanford-Bodge Lumber Co. has an as- 
sured future and undoubtedly will be warmly wel- 
comed by manufacturers and buyers of lumber 
alike. 

The Sanford-Bodge Lumber Co., besides handling 
southern pine, handles ‘‘ Bruce Brand’’ oak floor- 
ing. The company is making arrangements to put 
strong representatives in the field. Nelson W-. 
Marshall represents the company. as salesman in 
territory east of Buffalo. Mr. Marshall is well 
known to tne eastern trade, and just at present he 
is largely engaged in renewing old acquaintances as 
he has been serving in the signal corps for the last 
two years. Prior to his service with the signal corps 
he traveled for several years in the New York 
territory. 





NELSON W. MARSHALL; 
Salesman for territory east of Buffalo 
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WASHINGTON PLANS TO BOOST TRADE 


Removes Many Restrictions from Exporting—Scheme Proposed for Financing Foreign Shipments — Trade 
Commission Recommends Fixed Resale Prices to Protect Goodwill 


ASKS LAW FOR FIXING RESALE PRICES 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 14.—In a special mes- 
sage transmitted to Congress Saturday the Federal 
Trade Commission strongly recommends that man- 
ufacturers be authorized by law to fix and main- 
tain resale prices, subject to review by a disin- 
terested agency. The communication of the com- 
mission is in line with a similar recommendation 
submitted last December, but not acted upon on 
account of the short session, legislative jam and 
filibustering. According to the commission, such 
a law would remove present complexity in the 
business world, promote the efficiency of manu- 
facturing and commercial institutions and serve 
the interest of the consuming public. 

The commission announces that its recommenda- 
tions are based on the following conclusions: 

(1) That producers of identified goods should be 
protected in their intangible = erty right or good 


will, created thru years of fair dealing and of sustained 
quality of merchandise ; 


(2) That the unlimited power to fix and to enforce 
and maintain resale prices may not be made lawful 
with safety ; and 


(3) That unrestrained price cutting is not in the 
public interest, and tends, in the long run, to impair, 
if not to destroy, the production and distribution of 
articles desirable to the public. 

There must be common ground, the commission 
said, wherein the rights of producer, purveyor and 
consumer may each be fully secured and equity 
done to all. The search for such a ground has been 
a task of the commission, 


LIFT BAN ON FOREIGN TRADE 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 14.—While the War 
Trade Board section of the State Department has 
lifted the ban on trade with Germany, the Shipping 
Board also has taken a step calculated to boost 
foreign trade in general. This announcement was 
made late last week, to take effect today: 

The Saipping Board today announced that, effective 
July 14, all restrictions heretofore exercised in con- 
nection with the approval of charters and of voyages 
will be discontinued. While charters must still be sub- 
mitted to the chartering executive of the board at New 
York for formal approval, the effect of the new ruling 
will be that owners or charterers will no longer be re- 
quired to observe maximum or minimum rates, either 
on charter or berth business. 


WOODEN SHIP TONNAGE INCREASES 


WasuHInocTon, D. C., July 14.—During June a 
total of forty-five wooden vessels were delivered 
to the United States Shipping Board. Some of 
these were finished hulls, some 3,500-ton barges, but 
most of them finished cargo steamers. The total 
deadweight tonnage was 160,800. At this rate of 
progress, wood ship deliveries would aggregate 
nearly 2,000,000 tons a year. Of course, this rate 
is not expected to be maintained, since many con- 
tracts already have been canceled. But the figures 
show that wooden steamers are still slipping into 
the water, now that they have contributed so heavily 
to the restoration of our merchant marine. 

In addition to the wooden ship deliveries during 
June, there were twenty-two launchings. Several 
wooden tug boats also were delivered during the 
month and others were launched. 

A considerably larger number of steel ships were 
delivered and launched, with a much larger aggre- 
gate tonnage, steel having the preference in con- 
struction. 


AERIAL FIRE PATROL REPORT 

Wasuineton, D. C., July 14.—The California 
Aerial Forest Fire Patrol during the week ending 
July 12 made sixty-five flights, covering 6,975 miles 
in 6,920 minutes and reporting nine fires. 

The balloon division from the Areadia fizld main- 
tained an observation balloon in the air night and 
day. 


MANY RESTRICTIONS OFF EXPORTING 


WasuHineTon, D. C., July 14.—Effective today, 
the War Trade Board has authorized all persons 
in the United States to trade and communicate 
with persons residing in Germany, but this author- 
ization does not modify present restrictions against 
trade with Hungary or Bolshevik Russia, nor au- 
thorize trade with respect to any property seized 
by the Alien property custodian or which should 
have been reported to him. With the exception of 
sugar and wheat; pig tin and metal alloys con- 
taining tin; salvarsan, neosalvarsan, arsphenamine 
and substitutes; dyes, dyestuffs, potash and all 
drugs and chemicals, importation of which will 
be controlled by individual licenses, imports may 
take place under special license PBF No. 37. All 
commodities are now removed from the export 
conservation list and exports may be made under 








special license RAC No. 77. Bunker rules and 
regulations have been canceled. Altho regulations 
governing shipments in transit thru Holland are 
rescinded, shipping arrangements made prior to 
July 14 continue in full force and effect. Exporters 
desiring to make shipments under license RAC No. 
77 need only present their shipper’s export declara- 
tion in triplicate to the collector of customs at the 
port of exit, for endorsement, to permit the ship- 
ments to proceed. German importers may now re- 
mit payments in any manner they desire. 


GENERAL LUMBER SUPERVISOR RESIGNS 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., July 14.—Announcement 
is being sent out here of the resignation of J. K. 
Fawcett, general supervisor of the United States 
Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation, ef- 
fective July 15. He will return to the lumber 
business in which he was actively engaged prior to 
August, 1917, at which time he became connected 
with the lumber department of the fleet corpora- 
tion, later becoming assistant to W. J. Haynen, 
former lumber administrator, assisting in the pur- 
chase and production of lumber requirements for 
re construction of Government ship yards and 
ships. 





Don’t Talk “Conditions” 


If a dealer starts a discourse on Bol- 
shevism, prohibition, or the squabbles of 
capital and labor, switch him, as soon as 
possible, to baseball, chorus girls, or prefer- 
ably THE PRODUCT YOU ARE SELL- 
ING. Unless you, the salesman, are an 
eighth wonder of the world, that subtle, 
deadly potion, ‘‘conditions’’ talk, will get 
you, too. You’ll find your backbone giving 
away. You’ll be lacking in confidence, 
initiative and courage to fight just when 
you need qualities to overcome dealer iner- 
tia. And what’s the good of it? To hell 
with conditions. We are selling building 
materials, aren’t we? All right, then, let’s 
sell ’em first, last and all the time.—Max- 
well Droke in Printer’s Ink. 











CHANGES IN NATIONAL FOREST LANDS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 14.—A proclamation 
has just been signed by President Wilson eliminat- 
ing 18,153 acres from the Ruby division of the 
Humboldt National Forest, Nevada. These lands 
are in numerous small tracts along the forest 
boundary of the Ruby range. In the same procla- 
mation 25,810 acres were added to the Humboldt 
division which are in a single track that connects 
the Humboldt and Elk mountain divisions. 


THE SPORT OF LUMBERING 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 15.—Col. Woods says 
that while it is sport to swing the stinging mitt it 
is a long time between big matches. And com- 
petition takes a lot of fun out of it for the man who 
depends on the sporting ring for his regular three 
meals a day and extras. Sports are great for the 
top-notchers, but they just miss for the 9,999 others. 

But up in the lumbering forests of the north 
woods, where the snow falls white and deep in the 
winter, there is sport that lasts all year round— 
sport that never lacks excitement. It fills the veins 
with fighting red blood, and gives the true sport the 
life he has wished for—the 100 percent active out- 
door life. He can wield a lusty axe in the nipping 
cold days, drag a chain, dodge falling giant trees. 
In the summer he can engage in the great perilous 
sport of the lumbering regions; he can float the 
trees down stream. Poised on rolling logs, he 
swings a peevy and shouts in the freedom of the 
outdoor life. 

The lumber regions, north, south, east and west, 
want men, big strong men only, men of venturesome 
pioneer spirit. In partieular they want ex-soldiers, 
For soldiers have learned how to use their minds 
quickly, how to handle their muscles and how to 
bear up under excitement. 

Col. Arthur Woods, special assistant to the sec- 
retary of war, is trying to find jobs for all ex- 
service men thru his many reémployment agencies, 
He advocates the lumbering camp. He does not ad- 
vocate it as a sport. He speaks of it as a good, 
steady job with good steady pay. But it is fun. 
And it is muscle building. And it beats any com- 
mercial sport of big cities hollow. 


SAYS RUSSIA OFFERS CONCESSIONS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 14.—The Norwegian 
Socialist leader and lawyer, Michael Puntervold, 
who was sent to Russia with other leaders of the 
Scandinavian Social Democracy to study the 
economic conditions, reports in the Stockholm 
Social Democratic newspaper that the North Rus- 
sian Government is offering enormous concessions 
to foreign capitalists. One concession comprises 
railway construction from the Obi to Petrograd 
and Archangel, a distance of 8,200 kilometers, the 
right to use the forests along these railways, which 
extend to 25,000,000 acres, the exploiting of the 
water power and of the ore which may be opened 
up in the building the railways, and in addition the 
right to establish private banks at all stations and 
adjoining cities. 


MORE TREASURY CERTIFICATES ISSUED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 16.—Secretary Glass 
has authorized the issuance of ‘‘Treasury savings 
certificates’? in denominations of $100 and $1,000, 
with all the advantages of the present certificates. 
The old certificates also are exchangeable for the 
new, will bear the same interest rate and will be 
registered by the agents selling them and the 
registration will be recorded by the Treasury De- 
partment. The cost of the larger certificates is 
relatively the same as the smaller, the maturity 
date of this year’s issue is January 1, 1924, and 
redemption will be made at any time on ten days’ 
notice for the cost price plus 3 percent interest. 
The $100 certificates will be sold at all postoffices 
of the first and second class and at such others as 
the Postmaster General may designate; as well as 
by banks and trust companies that are agents for 
the sale of war savings stamps, in amounts of 
$1,000 or more. 


PLAN TO FINANCE FOREIGN BUYERS 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 15.—Plans have 
been perfected by the Shipping Board under which 
direct steamer routes between American and Ger- 
man ports soon will be in operation. Three vessels 
are now loading at Philadelphia for Hamburg and 
one of them is probably destined to be the first 
American ship to sail directly for a German port 
with cargo since the United States entered the 
world war, except, of course, food ships consigned 
to the Allied Food Commission. 

Other routes soon will be in operation, between 
New York and Hamburg and Bremen, Baltimore, 
Norfolk, south Atlantic and Gulf ports, and ports 
in Germany, The matter of credit and exchange 
continues to be troublesome, pending the general 
resumption of trade. 

Senator Edge, of New Jersey, today introduced 
a comprehensive bill to provide for the financing 
of foreign purchasers of American export goods by 
American capital. This measure proposes to amend 
the Federal Reserve Act so as to permit the organ- 
ization of a corporation with a capital stock of 
not less than $2,000,000 to handle this form of 
financing. Authority is given to establish branches 
or agencies in foreign countries. No business must 
be transacted in this country except as approved 
by the Federal Reserve Board and incidental to the 
corporation’s foreign business. 


In explaining the measure, Senator Edge said: 


In effect, this measure provides for the Federal in- 
corporation of one or more concerns to handle the 
composite commercial-financial business of the Amer- 
ican export trade. Not only may such corporations 
exercise the ordinary banking functions such as dis- 
counting and negotiating notes and drafts, dealing in 
bills of exchange and so on, but they may advance 
cash to foreign purchasers of American = on such 
security, say, as a foreign manufacturing plant or 
similar collateral. 

For example, a manufacturing concern in Belgium 
may wish to buy raw material or other goods from 
America. Under this bill such an American corpora- 
tion as it proposes may take a mortgage on this Bel- 
gium plant and against its debentures, using the money 
raised on these debentures for payment to the Amer- 
ican exporters for their goods. 

As every step of such transaction would be under 
the supervision of the United States Government thru 
the Federal Reserve Board, such investments would be 
thoroly safeguarded and such debentures should prove 
an attractive investment to the ever-growing hosts of 
American investors. The bill provides adequate, tho 
minimum, Government supervision without Govern- 
ment participation or underwriting or guarantee. This 
principle of Federal incorporation is sanctioned by the 
Federal Reserve Board and was endorsed by the Senate 
two or three years ago. 

The bill I have introduced is the concrete result of 
conferences between Secretary of the Treasury Glass, 
Governor Harding, of the Federal Reserve Board, and 
myself. 

Such financing of foreign purchasers is absolutely 
necessary to keep American industries going and their 
hands employed. Also, by lubricating American in- 
dustries it will provide cargoes for the American mer- 
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chant marine. Finally it will automatically preclude 
the imposition of foreign embargoes on American 
goods, as no country wishing to do business with us 
on such generous terms as we propose would dare 
generally to impose embargoes; or at least we, as the 
bankers, must be expected to exact our own terms. 


—_—SN 


FIRST AIRCRAFT YEAR BOOK ISSUED 


The Manufacturers’ Aircraft Association (Ine.) 
is the organization which was formed to cooperate 
with the Government in making all patents in the 
industry available to all manufacturers for war 
purposes, fifteen leading aircraft manufacturers 
being members of this organization. It was sev- 
eral times investigated by the Government, and 
once by the Hughes Commission, and was found to 
be entirely patriotic and efficient. 

This organization has now issued ‘‘ Aireraft 
Year Book,’’ the first in this industry. It is a 


clothbound book of 400 pages, copiously illustrated 
and including airplane maps of America, Europe 
and the world. As the first Aircraft Year Book 
which has appeared it has as its field not merely a 
single year, but the past history of its industry 
and particularly its remarkable growth and de- 
velopment during the war period. The book is 
priced at $4 and is well worth the price. 


A BOOK OF FOREST RANGER POEMS 


The latest issue of American Forestry devotes 
considerable space to the 20th Engineers, and a 
photograph of Capt. John D. Guthrie appears promi- 
nently in the article. This was noted with interest, 
inasmuch as a little book of poems entitled ‘‘ The 
Forest Ranger’’ from the Gorham press, Boston, 
has just come to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN bear- 
ing Capt. Guthrie’s name as compiler. 


These poems have been collected chiefly from 
local forest service bulletins and most of them deal 
in a very direct and naive fashion with the every- 
day commonplaces of forest ranger work. Some of 
the poems are parodies, many of them modeled 
after Kipling (a long way after in most eases), 
while others have been written to sing to sueh 
popular tunes as Casey Jones. The compiler says 
that the volume includes less than half of the 
total number of poems which he has collected dur- ° 
ing the last fifteen years. The quality of those 
selected by him, however, leaves in the mind of the 
reader a regret that he did not extend the volume 
beyond the 174 pages which it contains. This selec- 
tion sells for $1.50, and the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
takes pleasure in adding it to its list of books 
carried for sale. 





Southern Ports Ask Fair Rate Deal 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 15.—Railroad and 
other officials are viewing with increasing concern 
the progress of the strike of marine workers con- 
nected with the coastwise steamship service, and 
the possibility of its extending to all port traffic 
and tying up the Atlantic and Gulf coasts. 


Officials of the Shipping Board and Department 
of Labor are making vigorous efforts to bring 
about a settlement and prevent the further spread 
of the strike, but so far their work has not been 
very fruitful. 

If the strike should tie up the big ports, it prob- 
ably would become necessary to place embargoes on 
freight shipments by rail for export. Indeed, all 
sorts of traffic difficulties might quickly develop in 
such a situation. So far it has not been necessary 
to take any measures looking to the curtailing of 
rail traffic destined for export. 

Conditions in most ports, according to the latest 
weekly reports to the Railroad Administration, are 
good or normal. Traffic is moving smoothly in 
most instances and in some ports many more ships 
could be handled than are now on hand for load- 
ing. A few ports were ‘‘inactive,’’ including 
Jacksonville. This does not mean that no traffic 
was moving in and out, but that the volume was 
small, 

Many southern ports reported for the week end- 
ing July 9 that one or more steamers were loading 
with lumber for Cuba, Central or South America, 
or European points. Several lumber schooners also 
were loading for foreign ports. 

‘‘T think I can assure you gentlemen that the 
Railroad Administration is in complete sympathy 
with the contentions which you have made today 


and that we expect to grant your demands in gen- 
eral, tho perhaps with some minor changes in de- 
tail.’’? This is the way Edward Chambers, director 
of traffic, replied to the pleas which were filed with 
the Railroad Administration for such, an adjust- 
ment of import and export rates from the middle 
West to the Gulf and south Atlantic ports as 
would enable those ports to compete with New 
York. 


A delegation was present representing fifty 
chambers of commerce from the territory affected. 
According to those present, Judge Chambers’ an- 
nouncement means that the Railroad Administra- 
tion has determined to give the Gulf and south 
Atlantic ports substantially the same freight rates 
from the middle West, for export and import, as 
those now enjoyed by New York; to give the middle 
West all the gateways to foreign trade which it 
needs instead of compelling it to ship everything 
thru ‘‘the neck of the bottle,’’? namely, the ap- 
proach to New York; to eut down transportation 
costs and indirectly the cost of living, by encourag- 
ing the shipping of goods by the shortest route in- 
stead of, as at present, over the powerful but con- 
gested trunk lines running into New York. Said 
Director Chambers: 

We have determined to treat the ports of the country 
as a whole, instead of as merely sectional affairs. We 
want to equalize port charges and rates, so far as we 
can, so that the great producing sections of the country 
can get to the seacoast at the lowest possible cost. We 
have had this matter under consideration for some 
time and while there are some minor difficulties in the 
way, we believe that you are substantially right in 
your contention that discrimination as between sec- 
tions of the seacoast should be done away with. 


Judge Covington, in opening the hearing on he- 


half of the applicants for the proposed rate change, 
pointed out that during the war New York had 
completely broken down under the load that was 
imposed upon it. New York, he said, had been 
choked up like a funnel with goods bound in and 
out, while at the same time the south Atlantic and 
Gulf ports, with every facility for handling foreign 
trade, had borne the appearance of being on a 
‘tholiday.’’ He declared: 


This anomalous situation was due only to one thing. 
namely, the ability of the powerful eastern trunk lines 
to secure and maintain railroad rates from the West 
to New York which were lower than the rates to the 
Gulf and south Atlantic ports. We do not ask for 
favoritism ; all we ask is that these ports be allowed 
to compete with New York on an equal basis. 

Look at the preposterous condition in the South now. 
The South has goods to ship north, but no cars to ship 
them in. And why has it no cars? Solely because the 
bulk of the country’s traffic to the seacoast now goes 
to the north Atlantic ports instead of being distributed 
equitably thru the South Atlantic and Gulf ports. 

Luther M. Walter, of Chicago, declared that the 
three sections represented—the middle West, the 
Gulf ports and the south Atlantic ports—had sunk 
all their differences and were absolutely a unit. 
The middle West, he asserted, needed more gate- 
ways, especially to the Panama Canal and to Latin 
America, and the port cities were entitled to a fair 
chance with New York for this foreign trade. 
Said he: 

Give the shipper from Ohio, Indiana and Illinois his 
choice of the most economical route to foreign mar- 
kets. Remember he has got to compete in the world’s 
markets with other countries. Don’t load him at the 
start with a needless and unjust burden. Remember 
that the cost of moving freight thru the South is less 
than thru the North. Remember, too, that it costs far 
less to handle freight at a southern port than it does 
in New York. 





Charges Waste in Production of Spruce for Airplanes 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 12—The Republican 
National Committee last night made public a long 
statement, charging ‘‘flagrant waste of public 
funds’’ and sundry and various other things in 
connection with the production of spruce airplane 
lumber on the Pacific coast. 

The charges are embodied in material submitted 
to the special house investigating committee, which 
is looking into War Department expenditures, by 
the Providence (R. I.) Journal. 

According to the Republican committee’s state- 
ment, the charges are supported by affidavits. They 
deal chiefly with the getting out of spruce timber, 
Government railway construction and other activi- 
ties connected with the big job of ‘‘finding’’ 
sufficient airplane spruce to meet the multiplying 
demands of the United States and Allied govern- 
ments, 

The charges, according to the Republican cam- 
paign committee’s summary of them, declare that 
‘‘the Government was subjected, under the cost- 
plus system, to a cost of practically $650 a thou- 
sand feet of spruce, when private concerns were 
procuring the same character of spruce for from 
$130 to $178 a thousand feet.’’ 


It continues: 


Before submitting its charges to Chairman Graham, 
who has turned them over to the subcommittee of 
which Representative Frear, of Wisconsin, is chair- 
man, the Providence Journal went to the pains of 
procuring actual affidavits certifying to all the facts 
alleged and these duly executed affidavits accompany 
this, one of the most extraordinary narratives of in- 
competence and graft it is possible to conceive. 

These affidavits assert that some of the companies 
given contracts for the construction of railroads and 
the production of spruce timber had no practical 
logging experience or knowledge ; that the waste caused 
y these companies in the building of camps in inac- 
cessible localities, camps which had to be abandoned, 
ran into many thousands of dolalrs; that there was an 
utter lack of proper care of foodstuffs and that in 
many cases hundreds of dollars’ worth of flour, lard— 
even pepper—were carelessly thrown in the mud at the 
side of the road and left to rot. In one instance, even 


stoves were left by the roadside exposed to the weather 
and ruined. 

There are affidavits alleging that miles and miles 
of 2-inch plank road were built into the forests and 
never used. Also camps were constructed where spruce 
lumber was felled, but not a stick was ever brought out. 

Affidavits by men on the spot assert that camps were 
started, that workmen, running in numbers into hun- 
dreds, as well as United Statse soldiers, were trans- 
ported to the locality and that, after shacks had been 
built, roads constructed and provisions and equipment 
brought in, instructions were received to abandon the 
camp. So far as could be learned, no attempt whatever 
was made to salvage any of the material used in the 
construction. 

The documentary evidence alleges that workmen em- 
ployed by some of the construction companies were 
asked to sign their pay vouchers in blank and one 
man who did this makes the statement that, to his 
personal knowledge, many others did likewise. 

Charges of these and many other dishonest methods 
by the companies having cost-plus contracts for spruce 
are now in the hands of the subcommittee. Besides 
this, much of the correspondence which emanated from 
the office of Col. Brice P. Disque in regard to the 
letting of contracts for the construction of railroads 
and the production of spruce was also turned over to 
the committee. 

According to this correspondence, Col. Disque, altho 
he succeeded in speeding 7 the production of spruce 
after he took charge of the Spruce Production Division, 
changed his mind and reversed his decisions on many 
of the most important matters upon which he was 
called to decide. 

Practical lumbermen, as well as railroad men, are 
authority for the statement that the cost-plus system 
adopted by Col. Disque for the construction of railroads 
into the forests and the production of spruce sent the 
price of lumber to such a point that in the aggregate 
the Government paid —— $650 a thousand feet 
for the spruce produced. One of the biggest lumbermen 
on the Coast asserts this to be the fact. 

The process of Mews. ae splitting of logs into 
quarters by means of wedges—was inaugurated by Col. 
Disque and altho he succeeded for a time in getting 
out the material, the waste was terrific. According to 
the letter of a lumberman whose mill capacity was 
10,000 feet a day, and who was one of the first to adopt 
the riving process, out of 3,000,000 feet of No. 1 spruce 
he succeeded in getting only 200,000 feet, or about 7 
precent. This same man declares that it was practi- 
cally impossible to get more than 5 percent of the 
timber cut into airplane stock which would pass 
inspection. 


Officials of the Air Service declined to make any 
comment on these charges for quotation, and even 
to give specific information to refute some state- 
ments that might easily be explained. They frank- 
ly admitted that Uncle Sam was compelled to pay 
much more for spruce than would have been the 
case if the demand had not multiplied so rapidly 
and been so insistent. That the price approxi- 
mated $650 dollars, ‘‘practically’’ or otherwise, 
was declared absurd. 

As a matter of fact, the inspector general’s de- 
partment of the army recently made a careful 
investigation of spruce production and failed to 
find anything essentially wrong. His report is 
voluminous. It shows that mistakes were made and 
incompetent men employed from time to time, 
but it does not overlook the widespread I. W. W. 
agitation which for a time threatened to stop all 
production, the organization by Col. Disque of the 
Loyal Legion, the fact that the riving of logs was 
inaugurated because of inadequate facilities for 
sawing the clear straight grained stocks required 
for aircraft and was abandoned only after facili- 
ties for sawing became ample. 

There may have been some instances of grafting 
of the character mentioned in, one or two para- 
graphs. The cost-plus contract, officials freely ad- 
mit, tended to increase production costs. In the 
case of spruce, like many other essential war ma- 
terials, however, it was a question of getting the 
stuff, not price. This, of course, did not excuse 
dishonesty or graft in any form. 

‘‘Tf there was dishonesty and grafting by con- 
tractors and the corruption hinted at,’’ said one 
official, ‘‘there is plenty of room left in our 
penitentiaries, and we shall be glad to help put the 
responsible persons behind the bars.’’ 

fficials generally expressed the hope that the 
House committee will sift the charges to the bot- 
tom and then let the true facts be known to the 
people. ‘They profess not to be at all afraid of the 
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facts. For example, it is true that railroads, mills 
and logging camps were projected and not utilized. 
Everything was done on a large seale, providing 
as for the indefinite continuation of the war. It 
ended suddenly, and Uncle Sam had a lot of spruce 
airplane stock and spruce logs and side cut on his 
hands. The big Olympic Peninsula project was 
not brought into operation and the railroad con- 
necting it to the trunk line was not required. That 
project was intended to insure Unele Sam and the 
Allies against future needs if the war had con- 
tinued. 

Criticism of measures like these, it was pointed 


out, is like criticism of the artillery program. First, 
the War Department was criticised because the 
guns were not forthcoming, no provision having 
been made in advance for a great artillery pro- 
gram, and now it is criticised because of the num- 
ber of guns on hand. 

The Government was building on big lines, de- 
termined to crush the Hun certainly not later than 
this year. He quit before he was crushed, and the 
great program’ stopped. Many houses in course of 
construction were finished because not to finish 
would have involved an even heavier loss. Many 
of them have not yet been occupied. Some of them 


may never be occupied, altho the shortage in 
housing is well known. The illustration could be 
carried into many other features of war prepara- 
tion and prosecution on an ever increasing scale of 
size. 

For example, it is somewhat hard to see how we 
shall need all of the ships under construction, even 
on the reduced scale. At least some persons here 
are beginning to wonder how we can use them. 
Chairman Hurley has sold a large number of cargo 
ships, because the Shipping Board had too many 
of particular types for the permanent merchant 
marine. 





Protest Perpetuation of Federal Employment Service 


WasHINGTON, D. C., July 14.—A committee of 
three, representing the Southern Pine Association, 
North Carolina Pine Association and Georgia- 
Florida Saw Mill Association today laid before the 
joint mecting of the Senate and House labor com- 
mittees a strong protest against the perpetuation 
of the United States Employment Service. The 
protest, submitted in typewriten form, sets forth 
labor conditions in the South, with particular 
emphasis on conditions in the lumber industry in 
that section. 

Objection is made that the activities of the 
Federal Kmployment Service constitute an inter- 
ference with State and local affairs. Peculiar con- 
ditions in the South are pointed out, which, the 
statement says, men of the South are far better 
able to handle because of their personal and 
intimate knowledge and experience than men, sent 
in from other sections who have no actual knowl- 
edge of conditions and set up theories against hard 
facts. 

The statement is addressed to John M. C. Smith, 
chairman of the House committee on labor and 
of the joint conference. 

The text follows: 

The undersigned herewith files with your committee 
its protest touching the suggested legislation for the 
permanent establishment of a Wederal 
service, 

In submitting these observations it is our earnest 
desire to make plain the fact that we recognize the 
grave and earnest need of doing everything possible to 
ameliorate labor conditions wherever necessary. We 
also recognize that growing out of the war new prob- 
lems confront the nation and that hereafter the 
personal equation of labor must be taken into account. 
We would not wish this committee to understand that 
it is our desire to obstruct in the least any program 
that has for its purpose a plan that will be helpful 
to labér and create more satisfactory conditions as 
between employee and employer, 

In the South, however, peculiar conditions confront 
the employer and this especially in the lumber indust ry. 
Our labor is largely colored. We feel that those who 
employ labor are in a better position to understand the 
problem than those who come from the outside and 
in making this suggestion we do not wish to be under- 
stood as indicating that it is our purpose to work a 
Selfish will On this class of Jabor. We are familiar 
with conditions and can better work out the problem 
if our effort is not confused by those who are neces- 
sarily uninformed. 

The committee presenting this protest is composed 
of representatives from the various producing regions 
of southern pine territory, comprehending Georgia, 
Florida, Alabama, Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi and Texas. 
It is our thought that in submitting our views in brief 
written form and filing them with the committee we 
can better serve our purpose than by taking up time 
in oral presentation. 


employment 


I—The Federal Employment Service Plan Injects the 
Federal Government Into Local and State Prob- 
lems 


Without undertaking to present this phase of the 
problem from a purely legal standpoint, it is proper to 
call the committee’s attention to the fact that the 
employment service plan is a distinct departure from 
the traditional policy of our Federal institutions. Here- 
tofore it has been recognized and accepted that the 
various States had complete dominion over their purely 
domestic matters. The bill under consideration pro- 
poses to establish Government agencies within the 
boundaries of States, and these agencies are to be 
authorized to handle the most vital element within the 
social body, to-wit: The question of labor. No 
greater interference with State affairs could be con- 
ceived than this character of activity. 

It is urged that this phase of the program should be 
given thoughtful consideration by Congress to the end 
that we do not drift too far from constitutional land- 
marks, It is a very grave question as to whether 
Congress has the right to appropriate the people’s 
money to an activity that is utterly foreign to any 
recognized constitutional authority. 

If it be urged that the service here contemplated 
does not invade the State’s domestic problem it is 
proper to call attention to this angle: When the 
Government of the United States undertakes to estab- 
lish within State boundaries business agencies—which 
agencies deal ‘with so vital a problem as labor—then 
it must be plain that the Government is injecting its 
Federal authority into a field of domestic right not 
contemplated by our form of Government. 

Take, for example, this situation: In many of the 
States, and this especially in the South, laws exist 


whereby employment agencies that move labor from 
one State to another are required to take out a license 
for which a heavy fee is exacted, in some cases as 
high as $5,000. When the Government undertakes to 
establish employment agencies it will have to subscribe 
to the legal requirements provided by the State. Does 
not this suggestion throw into the foreground the 
definite thought that this is a purely domestic problem ? 


1Ii—Racial Problem 


In considering matters of this character it seems 
eminently proper that your body should thoroly con- 
sider the racial difficulties under which we people in 
the South constantly labor. This is one of the problems 
which we continually have before us and one which 
requires of us constant study and consideration. 

We believe that we understand the negro; his 
peculiarities and his requirements, perhaps better 
than the people who have not lived with him, and we 
believe also that in order that we may live peacefully 
and satisfactorily with the negro it is necessary that 
we deal with him in a manner somewhat different 
from what it has been the habit of the man in the 
North to deal with his more intelligent labor. The 
employers in the North have learned, and. are still 
learning, the necessity of making the negro not only a 
workman in our service but also that we must study 
his condition and its possible improvement, and we 
ask that we be allowed to continue to study these 
conditions that they may be improved, and we believe 
and ask that in settling and adjusting this question, 
which is vital to the South, that we do not be inter- 
fered with by men who have no knowledge of the sub- 
ject and who would interfere with the progress of the 
negro element much more than they can_ possibly 
forward it. 

It would be erroneous to conclude that the plan 
would in no wise tend to disturb our labor problem. 
Once the Federal Government goes into this business 
the negro labor of the South would look upon it as a 
plan of special dispensation and it will be productive 
of confusion and resultant ill will. The theory will 
find lodgement in the minds of these simple people 
that in some way the Government of the United States 
is their special champion and a wedge will be driven 
between the employer and his employee. Anyone at all 
familiar with this condition will at once recognize the 
truth of this statement. 

We fully appreciate that 
Congress to produce these 
however, is venturing on a 
when it undertakes to 
contemplated, 


it is not the wish of 
evil results. Congress, 
very dangerous program 
put in effect the plan here 


ll1—Shortage of Jobs 


We also believe that there is no need of Federal 
employment bureaus in our section of the country and 
in consequence no need for the expense thereof. The 
nation is facing a period where it should exercise the 
strictest economy in order that we may bear as easily 
as possible the burdens which the war has placed upon 
us. The lumber industry of the South at this time 
feels that it has no need for Federal labor bureaus, 
believing that we can handle the situation satisfac- 
torily, not only to ourselves but to the men who are 
or may be looking for employment. ‘There exists no 
searcity of jobs in our territory. There is a great 
searcity of labor in the lumber manufacturing industry 
of the South. We know of no sawmill operation that 
has a full supply of men at the present time. 

In so far as the returned soldier is concerned, those 
who have come back into our locality and are not 
already employed are those who, justly believing they 
have earned a right to a rest, are taking it and will 
soon be employed in situations to their liking. It is 
the sentiment of the manufacturing lumber industry 
of the South that every soldier who gave his time and 
his courage to his country in its need shall not only 
be given a job but a chance that shall be a reward for 
his fearless service. 


I1V—How the Plan Works 


We recognize that conditions during the war are not 
a proper guide. However, it is proper to call attention 
to the fact that during the war period the Federal 
Employment Service frequently operated so as to take 
labor that was needed in one field and divert it to 
another field to which such labor was utterly unfitted. 
This result was due to lack of understanding. This 
condition would undoubtedly recur if the plan were 
made a permanent program. 

In addition to the above, sections of the South have 
been practically depleted of labor thru the functioning 
of this agency. It may be said that this was due to 
war conditions, but since the armistice the labor that 
was taken from the South has not been returned thru 
the agency of the Federal Employment Service, and 
this in face of solemn assurance that when the war 
need was over the labor would be returned. 

This phase of the problem is presented that it may 
be shown that the service has not been well balanced 


in its operation and has tended to disturb and destroy 
rather than build up and help. 
V—Resolutions of Protest 

There are submitted herewith two sets of resolutions 
—one from the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association 
anu the other from the North Carolina Pine Associa- 
tion. Both of these associations cover in their mem- 
bership a large group of representative lumber 
manufacturers and the resolutions clearly indicate 
the sentiment of lumber producers. ‘There is also 
submitted a statement from John Hl. Kirby, president 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 
Mr. Kirby’s thought is manifestly in point. 


Resolution adopted by the North Carolina Pine Asso- 
ciation, June 24, 1919: 

That a longer continuance of the United States 
Employment Service, under the existing circumstances, 
in our judgment, is neither necessary nor desirable, is 
futile and wasteful, and instead of increased appropri- 
ations, which the service is asking for its continuance, 
the best interest of the country and of all industrial 
organizations will be subserved by permanently discon- 
tinuing such service. 

Resolition adopted by the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill 
Association, June 20, 1919: 


WuHerEAS, The United States Employment Service 
Bureau has outlived its usefulness, if it ever had any ; 
and 

Wuenreas, So far as the States of Alabama, Florida 
and Georgia are concerned, this bureau has fallen far 
short of conserving the purposes originally designed for 
its mission in these three States; therefore be it 

Resolved, By the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Associa- 
tion in regular meeting assembled, that we favor the 
abolition of this bureau and urge the senators and 
representatives in Congress to oppose any further 
appropriation for the maintenance of the same, upon 
the ground that it has been more of a detriment to 
labor in these States than otherwise, chiefly because it 
has failed of its original mission, and has, in some 
cases, been prostituted to sinister purposes ; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That this association wishes to go on 
record as favoring a well and properly directed bureau 
for finding employment for returned soldiers and 
sailors, to the end that they may be aided in every 
possible way to find employment thruout these and 
other States, and that we urge the reinstatement of all 
returned soldiers and sailors by their former employers 
wherever and whenever practicable and agreeable. 


The statement of John H, Kirby is as follows : 


There is absolutely no Federal authority for the 
maintenance of such a bureau as this. Congress has 
no control of employment in the States. The consti- 
tution forbids it and the Supreme Court has had to set 
aside numerous enactments of Congress, notably the 
Child Labor Law, because any effort on the part of 
Congress to control conditions of employment in the 
States is an invasion of the reserved rights of the 
States under the constitution and is therefore an 
attempt at usurpation. The members of Congress take 
an oath to support the constitution and they ought to 
obey that oath. They have no right to appropriate 
the people’s taxes, gathered by Federal tax gatherers, 
for any but a national purpose under the Federal 
constitution, 

But aside from this very sound and very proper 
constitutional reason for opposing this piece of legis- 
lation, it ought to be resisted because it is a piece of 
jneddlesomeness that accomplishes no good and only 
tends to stir up strife and create friction in every 
community where Washington has tried to establish 
these employment bureaus. The sooner Washington 
gets it out of its head that the people of this republic 
want to change the constitution and create in Wash- 
ington a strongly centralized power for the control 
of the local affairs of the people, the sooner will tran- 
quillity and order result. The American people are 
thoroly tired of these usurpations on behalf of Wash- 
ington. This is true of both Democrats and Repub- 
licans. 

Another thing: This employment service is a mere 
proselyting agency for the American Federation of 
Labor, which discriminates every day against the 
great agricultural masses of the country, and that of 
itself ought to be sufficient to warrant the Congress not 
to attempt further trespass upon the reserved rights 
of the States. 

It is a matter of supreme regret to me that my 
engagements are such that it is impossible for me to 
come to Washington for the purpose of assisting you in 
resisting this piece of legislation. 

We respectfully urge that the matters here 
mitted be given due consideration by your committee. 

In conclusion permit this suggestion: There is noth 
ing selfish in this protest nor is there any ulterior 
motive. The basic purpose of the bill is one of service 
to industry. Manifestly if the lumber industry of the 
South believed that the working of the plan would 
result as intended the plan would be welcomed. Joww- 
ever, due to the bitter experience of the past, we know 
that it would be a grave mistake for the Government to 
establish agencies for the purpose as outlined in this 
bill. 


sub- 


Respectfully submitted, 
H. H. Snetu, Southern Pine Association, Chairman. 
Guy I. BueLu, North Carolina Pine Association. 
Grorce W. Warp, Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Associa- 
tion. 
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PENNSYLVANIA LUMBERMEN HOLD MIDSUMMER MEETING 


Delays in Shipment Cause Many Complaints— Costs of Doing Business Ably Discussed—Building Associa- 
tions Commended—River Cruise Entertainment Feature 


WILMINGTON, DEL., July 14.—The Pennsylvania 
Lumberman’s Association ended its midsummer 
meeting here last Thursday. There were two 
features of the convention that stood out pre- 
dominantly. One was that there was a great 
deal more interest taken in business than is 
customary at the summer meetings, and the other 
was that they were royally entertained by the 
Delaware lumbermen under the auspices of the 
Lumbermen’s Exchange of Wilmington. 

The officers had planned more business than 
usual, because conditions necessitate keeping in 
close touch with trade affairs, and because, as 
President Meyers expressed it, it is better for 
them to get together and talk shop oftener than 
once a year. They assigned certain subjects to 
their members, thereby opening up discussion on 
some of the live topies of the day. 

The first business session was a meeting of the 
directors. During the meeting, the rest of the 
visitors, Who numbered just about one hundred 
men, and one-third as many women and children, 
were examining the wonders of the Hotel du 
Pont, which was headquarters. 

More complaints were made by the members 
than had been made for several years, and after 
a discussion of them, a resolution was passed in- 
structing the secretary to write to all members 
and have them report in writing at once all cases 
of failure by wholesalers and manufacturers to 
fill orders taken in good faith. The firm of 
Richards & Schrader, of Concordville, Pa., was 
elected to membership. 

William 8. Taylor, mayor of Wilmington, wel 
comed the visitors and said that he believed in 
organizations, as they mean team work, which 
the business man finds essential in his business. 
In his reply President Meyers urged all members 
to work to make the organization solid in its 
territory of Pennsylvania, South Jersey and Dela- 
ware. He spoke of how hard it was to get lum- 
ber and congratulated the salesmen on their evi- 
dent desire to help under trying conditions. He 
strongly urged the pushing of the ‘‘Own Your 
Home’’ campaign, asserting that it will not pay 
people to wait for the drop in the market next 


‘year or the next, for he believed the high prices 


were here to stay for several years. 

The association heartily endorsed the move- 
ment for a national memorial to Theodore Roose- 
velt, and the making of a Memorial Park at 
Oyster Bay. 

A new set of brass quoits was presented by 
the Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Mutual Fire In- 
surance Co. as a prize in the annual tournament. 

President Harry J. Meyers, of the Brown-Bor- 
hek Co., of Bethlehem, then took up the matter 
of ‘*Thin Inch Lumber’’ and the standardization 
of sizes. He said that the continual decrease in 
size of what is sold as inch lumber by the manu- 
facturers had brought them to an uncomfortable 
position in their capacity as advisors to their 
customers, as it was now too thin to be the right 
thing for the uses to which it was formerly put. 
He reported that the association had taken up 
the matter with other organizations and with 
many salesmen and wholesalers, and had found 
a ready response to the idea of a fixed standard. 











Altho it may take years of hard work to accom- 
plish, he urged a consistent campaign until 
standards should be set that all must comply 
with as they do in weights and measures, or sell 
their lumber for the size it really is and not 
what it once was. Several members testified how 
hard it was to dispose of the new lumber that is 
worked so thin, and some questioned the legality 
of selling boards 44x5% as a 1x6. The result 
of the discussion was that a resolution was 
adopted authorizing the directors to continue the 
campaign and setting the following standards: 
When surfaced two sides a 1-inch board must not 





IH. J. MEYERS, BETHLEHEM, PA.; 
President 


be less than }%. Not over one-fourth inch to be 
taken for dressing two edges, and not more than 
one-half inch for tongueing and grooving. 

M. P. Cooper, of Christiana, speaking on 
**Building and Loan Associations in Relation to 
the Lumber Business’’ asserted that there were 
2,089 such organizations in Pennsylvania, of 
which 1,304 were located in Philadelphia, show- 
ing that city is entitled to its name ‘‘City of 
Homes.’’ He said the lumberman profited by 
the home builder more than any other business 
man, not only from profits on sales, but by fos- 
tering the community spirit, the benefits of which 
he largely got. He, too, urged building now, as 
the prospect was for higher costs before they 
become less, and he showed many advantages of 
owning. Many of the members reported an ef- 
fort in their communities to eliminate renters 
entirely, as owners were much more desirable 
citizens. 

The offer of the association to help any member 
organize a building association in his community 
was renewed, and it is indicated that several 
will avail themselves of the offer. 


Fred 8. Pyfer, of the B. B. Martin Co., of Lan- 
caster, who is an expert on costs gave a talk 
on that subject, and pointed out that very few 
retail lumbermen really counted ali their costa. 
He said the only exeuse for a business is that 
the community is better served. Values may be 
determined only by knowledge of all costs. 
Knowing costs is one of the most important 
things in your business. If all men kept the 
same kind of books, and accounted their costs 
in the same way, there would be little difference 
in the selling price of lumber, for their first 
costs are alike, and close investigation has proved 
that costs do not vary much. When costs are 
higher, volume offsets them. The cost of haul- 
ing from the railroad is offset by siding upkeep. 
One item that very few lumbermen add in their 
cost is the tax on freight bills, which has been 
proved to average 30. cents a thousand feet. 
Unloading and piling was given by lumbermen at 
$1 to $2.25 a thousand with $1.50 as minimum 
average. The failure to get the lumber bought 
for a job, and the substitution of lumber from 
the yard that costs more, averages 3 percent 
on the total business. One third should be added 
to first cost to get complete cost, and then the 
profit after that. The extra costs above price 
delivered were found to be $20 on southern pine 
timbers, $15 on flooring, from $15 to $20 on good 
lumber, and $10 on roofers and cheap lumber, 
making a minimum average on the entire busi- 
ness of $12.50 a thousand feet. 

Viee president Fred H. Ludwig, of Merritt 
Bros. Co., of Reading, spoke on ‘‘ Association 
Work and Benefits.’’ He divided his subject 
into its three parts, association, work, and bene- 
fits, showing the relationship. He cited some of 
the benefits of organizations, among which he 
mentioned the salesmen, who had shown marked 
improvement since the organization of their as- 
sociation. 

H. C. Magruder, president of the Eastern Lum- 
ber Salesmen’s Association, read an open letter 
he had prepared for publication, showing the 
closeness of the relationship between the two 
organizations and asking for complete codpera- 
tion and reciprocity. He said the salesman was 
formerly a drummer, but had made his work a 
profession, and was now worthy of the title of 
a commercial ambassador. 

After the meeting had adjourned, a photograph 
of about one third of the members present was 
taken, and then they were driven in automobiles 
to the points of interest around the city. In the 
evening most of them attended the theater of a 
pleasure park where reservations had been made. 

On Thursday morning they all boarded the ex- 
cusion steamer Brandywine and while traveling 
up and down the river were entertained with 
musie and a vaudeville show that had hits in it 
for many of the prominent members. Luncheon 
was served on the boat, and all enjoyed them- 
selves altho it rained most of the time they were 
out. When they landed it was still raining, and 
the athletic program, including the quoit tourna- 
ment and a baseball game between the associa- 
tion and the salesman’s organization, was called 


off. 
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ASSOCIATIONS STUDY THE INDUSTRY’S PROBLEMS 





Southern Hardwood Men Fear Car Shortage—Coast Wholesalers Organize— 
Shingle Men to Probe Log Prices 





OPEN COMPETITION PLAN MEETS 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, July 15.—A large representa- 
tion of the membership of the American Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association met today for the reg- 
ular monthly gathering of the eastern territory 
Open Competition Plan, and considered reports of 
trade conditions and the outlook. The delegates 
came in Monday evening, when the thermometer 
was ranging around 100, and repaired at once to 
a summer garden across the Ohio River in the Ken- 
tucky Highlands for supper and a preliminary con- 
ference to the general meeting today. 

Various reports submitted by the members 
brought out the facts that demand for all kinds of 
hardwoods is good; that building is being resumed 
thruout the country in a satisfactory way; that 
the export movement is increasing and that the 
business in that line is restricted only by the lack 
of sufficient cargo space; that production continues 
to be curtailed by the bad weather conditions over 
most of the hardwood territory; that stocks conse- 
quently are low, and as one member put it ‘‘all 
shot to pieces;’’ and that prices are firm, with a 
gradually stiffening tendency. It was also shown 
that the old trouble of car shortage is beginning 
to threaten, and because of the great number of 
bad order cars and the unusually heavy demand 
from the grain growing sections, the indications 
are that this difficulty of getting enough cars to 
take care of the lumber business that is seen ahead 
will be more serious than ever. The labor situation 
has not improved over a month ago. There will 
be another meeting of the open competition plan 
Tuesday, Aug. 12. 


GAINS STEADILY IN MEMBERSHIP 
NEw ORLEANS, La., July 14, 1919.—The steady 
growth of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Associa- 
tion was evidenced today by the addition of Lucas 
E. Moore Stave Co., and the Liberty Lumber Co., 
both large local concerns, and the promise of a num- 

ber of other additions in the immediate future. 


EASTERN FOREST PRODUCTS QUARTERLY 

Banaor, ME., July 14.—Secretary M. G. Wood, 
of the Eastern Forest Products Association, re- 
ports that progress is being made in carrying out 
the purposes of the organization, and that new 
markets are being developed and new products be- 
ing manufactured. Maine lumbermen, he says, 
who heretofore were interested solely in softwoods 
are showing more activity in regard to their ex- 
tensive stands of birch, beech and maple and un- 
doubtedly these species will soon be cut for manu- 
facture. 

At the quarterly meeting of the association held 
in Bangor last week, a report of which appeared 
in the July 12 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
considerable discussion was devoted to the utiliza- 
tion of Canadian woods labor for work in the 
Maine forests. Because of an apparent coming 
shortage of labor, the association is endeavoring 
to secure action that will render accessible the use 
of more Canadian labor. At this meeting also the 
Ralston bill for increasing taxation on timber lands 
was discussed and strongly condemned. 

All who heard Attorney L. C. Boyle, of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, were 
greatly pleased that they had the good fortune to 
listen to one of the most instructive and interesting 
speeches ever delivered to forest products men in 
this section of the country. 


TRAFFIC MEN CLAIM NATIONAL FIELD 


MEMPHIS, TENN., July 15.—The Southern Hard- 
wood Traffic Association plans to open offices at 
Cincinnati, St. Louis and other points in the North 
and East in the near future. 

The headquarters of the association are in 
Memphis, but the association itself, it was pointed 
out today by James E. Stark, president, is by no 
means a local organization. Indeed, members of 
the association rather resent the idea that there is 
a disposition in some quarters to localize the asso- 
ciation. Said Mr. Stark: 


The association, thru its main offices and its three 
big branch offices, serves its members in practically 
every southern hardwood producing State and in a 
number of the States in the territory north of the 
Ohio and east of the Mississippi. Furthermore, the 
American Qverseas Forwarding Co., which has made 
application for a charter, with a capital stock of 

50,000, for the purpose of handling all phases of 
export business for its stockholders, is no more a 
Memphis institution than it is a Nashville or Louis- 
ville or Helena or New Orleans institution. It will 
serve every man who has stock in the company and 
will be almost national in its ramifications. It will 
look after rates, bookings, charters, forwardings and 
other phases of overseas business. 

The membership of the association is drawn from 
the southern and eastern hardwood producing terri- 


tories and the stockholders of the American Overseas 
Forwarding Co. will be drawn from the same regions, 
with the result that both the association and the 
company will be serving hardwood interests in the 
entire field already mentioned. é 

Foreign countries, allied, enemy and netural, 
will have to float bonds in the United States with- 
in the next few months as a means of providing the 
necessary funds with which to pay for hardwood 
lumber and other raw materials needed by them in 
the rehabilitation of industry, declared Mr. Stark. 
He added: 

There is not the slightest doubt that credits will 
have to be arranged by some method to insure prompt 
payment for the lumber and other raw materials re- 
quired by these countries. And certainly there is no 
easier way to provide this credit than for the coun- 
tries which want them to issue bonds which will be 
underwritten by the United States Government and 
offered for sale thru banks in the United States 


SHINGLE MEN STUDY TRADE PROBLEMS 


SEATTLE, WAsH., July 12.—Hight trustees of 
the shingle branch of the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association assembled in this city Wednes- 
day and Thursday for their midsummer jubilee 
meeting. At a brief business session they dis- 
cussed ways and means of extending the Rite-Grade 
movement to all the mills of the Pacific Northwest. 
They went into the subject of the extraordinarily 
high price of logs, with the plan of making proper 
representations to loggers who handle cedar. They 
also reviewed the results of an educational advertis- 
ing campaign, launched some time ago with the 
design of exploiting the merits of red cedar shingles. 
All the shingle men were optimistic. The trustees 
attended dinner at the Washington Hotel Wednes- 
day, after visiting the shingle mills at Ballard, 
and Thursday they inspected the plant of the 
Snoqualmie Falls Lumber Co. at Snoqualmie Falls. 





ALLUVIAL LAND ASSOCIATION NOTES 


MempPuis, TENN., July 15.—The ‘‘Call of the 
Alluvial Empire,’’ the official organ of the Southern 
Alluvial Land Association, will be issued in Octo- 
ber of the current year, according to F. D. Beneke, 
secretary of this organization. The association 
has issued a new edition of this booklet each year 
and the one now being prepared will contain a 
vast amount of accurate detailed information re- 
garding the possibilities and capabilities of the 
rich lands lying in the lower Mississippi Valley. It 
will be distributed in all parts of the country, 
with particular reference to the West, North and 
East, and will be filled with authoritative informa- 
tion regarding agricultural and live-stock condi- 
tions in the territory it will represent. A number 
of the South’s most able agriculturists, engineers 
and industrial writers have promised contributions 
on subjects of live interest and others have offered 
their service in making a true presentation of the 
marvelous development now under way in this 
super-soil region. 


DISCUSS PERTINENT PROBLEMS 


MEMPHIS, TENN., July 15.—Shortage of box 
cars and lack of labor in sufficient or normal 
quantity were the principal subjects of discussion 
at the open competition plan meeting of the Ameri- 
can Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association at the 
Hotel Gayoso, Friday, July 11, which opened with 
a luncheon at noon and which was attended by 
more than 60 prominent lumber manufacturers of 
the territory tributary to Memphis. It is con- 
ceded that unusual conditions obtain in the hard- 
wood lumber industry and those present admitted 
that they came because of this fact and because of 
the car shortage, labor deficit and other problems 
which are looming up. 

The only actual decision was that the members in 
this territory should meet every Friday until the 
market presents a. more settled appearance and 
conditions are somewhat more normal from a price 
standpoint as well as from a production and supply 
standpoint. The next weekly meeting will be held 
at the Hotel Gayoso, Friday, July 18, and a large 
attendance is regarded as certain. 

The labor shortage is interfering seriously with 
the production and distribution of hardwood lumber 
and is becoming more acute daily. This was the 
concensus among those attending. In addition to 
the searcity of help, it was pointed out that very 
high prices have to be paid and that efficiency is at 
a very low ebb. 

It was agreed that the car shortage promises, 
in the near future, to be the most acute in the 
history of the hardwood lumber industry. This 
view is based on two facts: First, the large num- 


-bers of new ears which have been built, but which 


have not yet been paid for and assigned to specific 
roads; and, second, the heavy withdrawal of 


“*Class A’’ box cars from the southern hardwood 
territory to the grain fields of the West and North- 
west. It was further pointed out that by the time 
the heavy movement of grain has been taken care of 
there will be a large volume of cotton and sugar 
shipments to handle. 

It was decided that the association, in conjune- 
tion with the Southern Hardwood Traffic Asso- 
ciation, would do everything in its power to have 
the idle cars in the Memphis territory assigned 
to roads operating in the southern hardwood field 
as a means of relieving, at least for the immediate 
future, the threatened shortage of equipment. It 
was also agreed by the lumbermen attending this 
meeting that they would load to maximum capacity. 

Nothing new developed in connection with dis- 
cussion of market conditions. Prices are tending 
higher, production is increasing but slowly and 
demand is expanding more rapidly than output. 





COAST WHOLESALERS MEET TO ORGANIZE 


PORTLAND, ORE., July 12.—Wholesale lumber 
dealers of Portland, of whom there are about forty 
firms and individuals, are working with the view 
of organizing for mutual benefit and the stabilizing 
of business. Among the leading spirits are G. R. 
Tully, of the Saari-Tully Lumber Co., and John W. 
Miller, of the Coast Fir Lumber Co., who were 
responsible for the large attendance at a dinner 
meeting at the Benson Hotel, Friday night, July 
11, at which about thirty-five men identified with 
the business were present. 

R. A. Dailey, secretary of the Pacific Coast 
Shippers’ Association, of Seattle, was the princi- 
pal speaker. He outlined a tentative plan whereby 
he believed the Portland wholesalers could affiliate 
with that association and establish a Portland 
branch office. The matter was discussed at length 
from every angle and will be laid before the stock- 
holders of the association in the near future. Mr. 
Dailey said that it had been under consideration 
for some time to extend the scope of the association 
and possibly to change the name into something 
more suitable, as, for instance, the Pacifie Coast 
Lumber Shippers’ Association. 

Some members were opposed to any plan that 
would not give every member of the association 
equal rights and privileges, or to any plan giving 
one section or district advantage over another. It 
is expected that other meetings will be held before 
any definite action is taken. At present the 
Seattle association has eighty-two members, Mr. 
Dailey explained, about seventeen of these being 
Portland concerns. At the meeting four more in- 
dicated their desire to take out membership. It 
was hoped to get at least thirty members, to make 
it possible to establish the Portland branch and 
make it self sustaining. 

Present at the meeting were: 

J. P. Keating, West Coast Box & Lumber Co.; M. 
Il. Williams, H. D. Davis Lumber Co.; E. D. Harold, 
If. D. Davis Lumber Co.; J. G. Sterling, Sam Connell 
Lumber Co,; John Hayden, John H. Hayden Lumber 
Co.; V. O. C. Beach, Barker & Beach Lumber Co.; 
W. F. Cox, Duncan Lumber Co.; G. M. Duncan, Dun- 
can Lumber Co.; James V. Sayre; J. L. Wallin, 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN; George E. Miller, Coast Fir 
Lumber Co.; H. I. Sound, Coast Fir Lumber Co.; E. 
J), Scanlan, Brix Lumber Co.; H. E. Officia, A. O. 
Andersen & Co.; Raymond A, Sullivan, Sullivan Lum- 
ber Co.; F. S. Cutler, Cutler Lumber Co.; C. C. 
Patrick, Patrick-Andersen Corporation ; F. W. Buswell, 
Buswell Lumber Co.; John W. Miller, Coast Fir Lum- 
ber Co.; G. R. Tully, Saari-Tully Lumber Co.; John 
J. Hopp, Brix Lumber Co.; B. E. Needermeyer, G. W. 
Gates & Co.; C. W. Ryan, Ryan & Allen; Glenn W. 
Cheney, Dant & Russell; H. J. Anderson, H. J. Ander- 
son Co.; W. A. Schmidt, Liberty Lumber Co.; S. M. 
Barnard, 8S. M. Barnard Lumber Co.; H. F. Kalvalage, 
Kalvalage Lumber Co.; Roy A. Dailey, Pacific Coast 
Shippers’ Association; C. E. DeWitt, R. J. Browne 
Co.; William W. Payne, Pacific Export Lumber Co. ; 
John Leigh, H. P. Dutton Lumber Co.; G. B. McGill, 
Cutler Lumber Co.; F. E. Howard, Sullivan Lumber 
Co.; E. T. Sturgeon, Douglas Fir Lumber Co. 


ILLINOIS RETAILERS MEET 


More than twenty members of the Northern IIli- 
nois Lumbermen’s Club met at the Hotel Sherman 
in Chicago Wednesday afternoon, and in the even- 
ing many more were at the banquet, a feature which 
always accompanies meetings of the club no matter 
how often these are held. At the afternoon meet- 
ing there was no formal program but each one 
present was permitted to recite his joy, trial or 
tribulation in his own way. E. 8S. Todd, of Aurora, 
Ill., president of the club, presided. In these days 
of strong prices and difficulty in getting lumber, 
the retail lumber business has many handicaps, 
while on the other hand so many people have 
money and an anxiety to build that the trade is 
prosperous despite these drawbacks. However, 
there is a complexity in doing a retail lumber 
business that makes the present more than ever 
one wherein an exchange of views among dealers 
is vital. It was in that thought that the meeting 
was called and the session resulted in a ‘‘ give and 
take’’ affair in which every one present was more 
than doubly repaid for his trip to Chicago. Follow- 
ing the ‘‘good eats’’ in the evening, several talks 
were given, Toastmaster William Buchanan, of 
Joliet, calling upon the following, who responded 
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with interesting remarks apropos of the retail 
lumber trade: George Wilson Jones, secretary of 
the Illinois Lumber and Builders’ Supply Dealers’ 
Association; Donald S. Montgomery, of Milwaukee, 
Wis., secretary of the Wisconsin Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association, C. L. Schwartz, of Naperville, 
Ill, former president of the Illinois Lumber & 
Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Association, E. C. Hole 
and A. L. Ford, of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





ALTON MATERIAL DEALERS MEET 


Auton, Iuu., July 16.—The Alton District Ma- 
terial Dealers’ Association held a meeting July 15 
at the Mineral Spring Hotel. The association, or- 
ganized May 29, has shown rapid growth and great 
activity. Meetings are held twice a month and at- 
tention is given to business methods, cost of doing 
business, study of market conditions and addresses 
by men from other territory, in order that the most 
up-to-date information may be at the command of 
the members. Secretary G. W. Jones, of the State 
association, was invited to attend this meeting to 
explain the purpose and working of the zone sys- 
tem adopted at Peoria recently. Mr. Jones men- 
tioned that the big lesson for business men to learn 
from the war is that codperation is the foree back 
of every successful effort. The day of the free 
lance has gone and unless men in the same line of 
business keep informed on the methods of the hour, 
their failure is a foregone conclusion. By ‘‘zon- 
ing’’ the entire State they may obtain intelligent 
codperation as in no other way. 

It was the concensus that at a meeting to be 
held Aug. 4, representatives from several of the 
zones already organized should be asked to attend 
and the matter of expanding the Alton district asso- 
ciation into a zone comprising Madison, St. Clair, 
Monroe, and Clinton counties should be discussed. 
Fred Crandal, of East Alton, and R. P. Harris, of 
Alton, were named as a committee to investigate 
the proposition. 





WESTERN ILLINOIS RETAILERS MEET 


HAMILTON, ILL., July 14.—At Wildcat Springs 
the members of the Western Illinois Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Club held their annual picnic July 
11. The grounds, one of the picture spots of the 
State, attracted an unusually large attendance. The 
arrangements were looked after by President G. 
W. Angel and Secretary W. M. LeRoy, and they 
left nothing to be desired. The ‘‘canteen’’ opened 
as soon as the first arrivals appeared and until the 
last mem'e~ left tee creem cones, lemonade, soft 
drinks and ‘‘erackerjack’’ were free. The kiddies 
were brought along and they kept the canteen 
workers busy. 

With his usual turn for originality, President 
Angel announced that the program would be run 
off before ‘‘mess call’? was sounded. In weleom- 
ing the guests, President Angel reviewed the work 
done since the last meeting, and emphasized the 
improvement in conditions and the growth of 
genuine friendship since the organization of the 
club. He called on Secretary G. W. Jones, of the 
State association, for a response. Realizing that a 
hungry crowd was in no mood for speech making, 
Mr. Jones limited his remarks to the zone system 
that has swept the State like a prairie fire. There 
are now twelve zones thoroly organized and an 
equal number ‘‘on the fire.’’ When this system is 
completed, it will give Illinois the most compact 
organization of any State in the Union. The benefit 
from such thoroness can not be overestimated. 

An excellent program of music and dramatic 
reading was then presented by Miss Lucy Kaiser, 
pianist; Miss Violet Beyers, dramatic reader; and 
Miss Pearl Hughes, contralto. Miss Hughes has a 
voice of great sweetness and unusual range. She 
studied under Sybil Sammis MacDermid and is one 
of the headliners of the Redpath Lyceum Bureau. 
She was called haek for repeated encores. Thru 
the courtesy of C. M. Donkle, of Plymouth, Diree- 
tor Ewing brought over the Boys’ Band of twenty 
pieces. They enlivened the day with a generous 
program and also played for the dancing. An 
excellent old fashioned dinner was served in the 
as by the ladies of the Oakwood Improvement 
‘ub. 

The outstanding feature of the picnic was a sur- 
prise prepared by Secretary LeRoy. Mrs. Mary E. 
Aleshire, county chairman of the Y. W. C. A., has 
a camp for girls at the Lake View Motor Club one 
mile north of Hamilton, and at the request of 
Secretary LeRoy, brought the entire contingent of 
nearly a hundred girls to the picnic to give an 
exhibition of the games, singing, folk dances, and 
athletic training taught at the camp. By means 
of this camp, Mrs. Aleshire is giving the girls of 
the rural community all the advantages of training 
under competent instructors and is promoting in- 
terest by showing that it is not necessary to live 
in a city to obtain the benefits of modern methods. 
Those interested in holding the young people on the 
farm should communitate with Mrs. Mary E. 
Aleshire, Plymouth, Ill., and ascertain how to have 
similar camps in the locality. 


ASSOCIATIONS HOLD SUMMERTIME OUTINGS 





Coast Manufacturers to Go Mountain Climbing While Empire State Salesmen 
Are to Have Clambake—Ohio Dealers and Sash and Door Men to Confer 





July 24—North Carolina Pine Association, Old Point 
Comfort, Va. Monthly meeting. 

Juiy 2%—Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Mackinac Island, Mich. Annual meeting. 

July 24-25—Northern Hemlock and Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Mackinac Island, Mich, Mid- 
summer meeting. 

July 30-31—West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 
Paradise Inn, Mount Rainier, Wash. Semiannual 
meeting. 

July 31—District No. 11, Southern Pine Salesmen’s 
Service Association, Hotel Winton, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Aug. 1—District No. 12, Southern Pine Salesmen’s 
Service Association, New York City. 

Aug. 1-2—Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers, 
Cedar Point, Ohio. Semiannual meeting. 

Aug. 1-2—Union Association of Lumber & Sash & Door 
Salesmen, Cedar Point, Ohio. Semiannual meeting. 

Aug. 5-7—National Commissary Managers’ Association, 
Hotel Sinton, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Aug. 18—North Carolina Pine Box & Shook Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Hotel Chamberlain, Old Point 
Comfort, Va. Quarterly meeting. 

Aug. 14-16—Southern Sash, Door & Millwork Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Chattanooga, Tenn. Quar- 
terly meeting. 

Aug. 28—Southeast Missouri Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Charleston, Mo. Semi-annual meeting. 

Sept. 9-10—Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, Hotel Mor- 
rison, Chicago. 

Sept. 11-18—National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Hotel Pontchartrain, Detroit, Mich. 





ARRANGE MEETING AND AUTO TRIP 


CoLuMBus, OHIO, July 14.—District No. 11, of 
the Southern Pine Salesmen’s Service Association, 
composed of eastern Ohio and western Pennsylvania, 
will hold its next meeting at the Winton Hotel, 
Cleveland, Ohio, on July 31. Secretary-treasurer C. 
D. Crane announces that the meeting will start 
with a noon-day luncheon, which arrangement 
should permit the business of the day to be com- 
pleted early in the afternoon so that those who 
so desire may be able to drive by auto to Cedar 
Point, Ohio, in the evening to be on hand for the 
opening of the midsummer meeting of the Ohio As- 
sociation of Retail Lumber Dealers and the Union 
Association of Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen 
who are to meet there Aug. 1 and 2. Secretary- 
treasurer Crane desires that a full attendance be 
present at this, the first regular meeting of District 
No. 11, and he also suggests that those who in- 
tend to make the trip to Cedar Point secure their 
hotel reservations by addressing him at the 
Breakers Hotel, Cedar Point, Ohio. 





PLAN BIG MEET ON MOUNT RAINIER 


SEATTLE, WASH., July 12.—There are indications 
that the joint meeting of the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association and the Western Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association on Mount Rainer July 30 
and 31 will be the largest ever known. There is 
a perfect avalanche of acceptances, so that the 
managers of the big party are beginning to fear 
they will have more people than they can con- 
veniently provide for. Great interest centers in 
the address of Axel Oxholm, and it is hoped that 
John H. Kirby, president of the National Associa- 
tion, will attend. The business session will be 
handled by R. S. Shaw, of the Hammond Lumber 
Co., Astoria, Ore., president of the West Coast 
association, and by T. B. McCann, manager of the 
Shevlin-Hixon Co., Bend, Ore., president of the 
Western Pine Association. 





OHIO DEALERS TO MEET WHOLESALERS 


XENIA, OHIO, July 14.—Findley M. Torrence, 
secretary of the Ohio Association of Retail Lumber 
Dealers, is preparing the program for the mid- 
summer meeting of the association to be held at 
Cedar Point, Ohio, on Aug. 1 and 2 in conjunction 
with the Union Association of Lumber & Sash & 
Door Salesmen. The tentative plans include ad- 
dresses by Roger E. Simmons, trade commissioner, 
H. R. Isherwood and R. 8. Whiting, of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. The feature 
will be a joint meeting of the arbitration com- 
mittee of the Ohio association with the correspond- 
ing committee of the Yellow Pine Wholesalers’ As- 
sociation, which is expected to bring out definite 
expression of what constitutes ‘‘ethical practice.’’ 
Numerous complaints and grievances will be pre- 
sented to the arbitration committee for its atten- 
tion. The completed program is expected to be given 
out in a few days. 


CROSS TIE PRODUCERS’ MASS MEETING 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., July 14.—Cross tie pro- 
ducers in Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association 
territory, comprising Georgia, Florida and Ala- 
bama, have been called to attend a mass meeting 
at the Mason Hotel in Jacksonville next Friday, 
July 18, for the purpose of discussing vital prob- 
lems in connection with the cross tie business. 


The tremendous future need for cross ties at 
home and abroad, coupled with a shortage equally 
as tremedous, has given rise to the necessity of the 
producers to meet and come to some sort of an in- 
formal understanding as to increased production, 
ete. The call for a meeting has been sent out to all 
members of the association by Secretary E. C. Har- 
rell, who has also had the notice printed in the 
newspapers thruout the territory. A large at- 
tendance is expected. 





SALESMEN TO HOLD CLAMBAKE 


Burrato, N. Y., July 16.—The Empire State 
Association of Wholesale Lumber & Sash & Door 
Salesmen is to hold a clambake at Syracuse in 
September and the directors are to meet in that 
city July 31 to make plans for this outing. 


—_~ 


COMMISSARY MEN ANNOUNCE PROGRAM 


The program for the tenth annual meeting of the 
National Commissary Managers’ Association has 
just been completed by D. J. Eichoff, secretary, 802 
Manhattan Building, Chicago. The meeting will 
be held August 5, 6 and 7 at the Hotel Sinton, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and the program as in the past 
has been framed to provide instruction and inspira- 
tion for the hundreds of store managers who will 
attend. Forenoon sessions only will be held during 
the three days’ meeting, but the program is filled 
to repletion, with abundant provision for the experi- 
ence meetings and round table discussions which 
have proved to be such valuable features of former 
conventions. The chief inspirational address on 
the program will be that of Dr. Stanley L. Krebs, 
on ‘‘ Reconstruction, or Bouncing of the Blues.’’ 
The subject is timely and Dr. Krebs is some 
bouncer. The entertainment of the convention 
which is under the auspices of the Cincinnati Cham- 
ber of Commerce and the Merchants & Manufac- 
turers’ Association, includes a ball game, a ban- 
quet, as well as special sightseeing trips for the 
ladies. 








TO ENTERTAIN WOUNDED SOLDIERS 


Str. Louis, Mo., July 16.—The St. Louis Lumber 
Trade Exchange (retailers) will be host next 
Tuesday evening to a party of 180 convalescent 
wounded soldiers at Jefferson Barracks, at the 
opera at the municipal theater in Forest Park. In 
addition to the fighters, the party will include 
twenty nurses and twenty-five officers, including 
several members of the American Red Cross staff 
at the barracks. 

Arrangements have been made to bring the party 
into the city on special street cars, to be met by the 
women’s motor corps of the Red Cross for trans- 
portation to the open air theater. Members of 
the exchange will supply needed motor cars. In 
addition to giving the soldiers a treat, they are 
helping in the success of the municipal opera, 
which is a civic affair. The bill will be ‘‘The 
Chimes of Normandy.’’ 


aon 


PLANNING HOO-HOO ANNUAL 


If all Hoo-Hoo members knew what is being planned 
for the annual in Chicago, Sept, 9 and 10, no one 
would be able to tie them to their homes with a log 
chain, Chicago committees are meeting every Wednes- 
day to make arrangements for the annual which will 
be at the Hotel Morrison, and several interesting mat- 
ters were discussed on Wednesday at the Lumbermen’s 
Club. These plans can not be revealed for that would 
be telling, but it would be a safe bet for any Hoo-Hoo 
to bet his life against a bad cent that he will have a 
good time when he comes to Chicago. 

There will really be something doing on Monday, 
Sept. 8, because the Osirian Cloister will hold an in- 
itiation. But the Hoo-Hoo fun fest will start on 
Tuesday and the cat calls will linger just as long as 
the Hotel Morrison keeps open Wednesday, and not 
like the old fashioned hotels, the doors are wide open 
for twenty-four hours. The first business session will 
be at 9:09 on Tuesday morning, but after the solemn 
business session is over, oh, boy! 

Secretary E. D. Tennant, of Hoo-Hoo, has issued a 
special appeal concerning the annual in the latest issue 
of the Bulletin. After stating that the annual this 
year will be a great victory rejuvenation celebration 
of Hoo-Hoo, the appeal adds: 

“Numerous old timers who have not been able to 
attend an annual for several years have announced their 
intention to be present. ‘There will be a reunion of 
the House of Ancients. Every past Snark who can 
possibly get there is coming once more to mingle with 
his old friends and renew acquaintanceships that have 
meant so much to him. Scores of new members who 
have not yet had an opportunity to realize the full 
measure of fraternal relationship which Hoo-Hoo 
creates among its members will be there to meet old 
cats who have long known the power and strength of 
the good old Hoo-Hoo motto, ‘Health, Happiness and 
Long Life.’”’ 
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ENOUGH HOUSES BUT NOT ENOUGH HOMES 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., July 15.—A veritable sensa- 
tion has been caused by the publication of a pre- 
liminary report of the special committee on housing 
created by the Milwaukee Association of Commerce 
saying that thoro investigation fails to reveal 
an emergency in the present situation in Milwau- 
kee. In the face of what is regarded as the most 
acute shortage of housing accommod: itions in the 
history of the city, the association committee re- 
port has resulted in an outburst of protestations 
which serve to prove that conditions are unques- 
tionably the worst ever known. 

The report of the special committee of the Asso- 
ciation of Commerce is based on answers to a ques- 
tionnaire sent to 250 manufacturing concerns of 
Milwaukee May 29. The report concludes: 

Your committee fails to find an emergency in the 
present situation and therefore can not recommend 
emergency measures, nor can it recommend the crea- 
tion of unusual corporations or associations to engage 
in the building of homes. It believes that home con 
struction is in progress, that habitations are being pro- 
vided with sufficient rapidity, and that any sligit 
shortage that may have existed has been generally 
wholesome in effect, and has helped in some measure 
at least to create a desire in many Milwaukee people 
to own their own homes. 


Of the total of 250 manufacturers to whom the 
questionnaire was sent, eighty-three made com- 
plete replies. These came from plants employing 
a combined total of approximately 20,000 men and 
women, The population of Milwaukee is conserva- 
itvely figured at 500,000 as of May 1, 1919. The 
committee says of the 20,000 employees represented 
by the report, 248 reported inability to find suit- 
able living places; only 43, however, expressing 
themselves as ‘‘seriously embarrassed.’’ A total 
of 2,152 complained of excessive rents, and 83 are 
reported as having been foreed to buy homes be- 
cause se of inability to Tent them. _It finds is that only 


ten employees have left the city and seven are ready 
to leave the city because of housing shortage. 


Widespread criticism of the report as not form- 
ing a true index to housing conditions in Milwau- 
kee appears to be borne out by the statement of 
the municipal housing commission, consisting of 
representative Citizens "who have been studying fhe 
situation five to ten years, W. D. Harper, build- 
ing inspector, a member of the commission, said: 


The report does not cover the situation. There are 
more than 100,000 families in Milwaukee, and this re- 
port covers only 20,000 employees. I claimed in the 
spring that there was a shortage of approximately 
7,000 homes. I still insist that this is correct. This 
department has issued double the building permits of 
any previous year so far in 1919, but most of the 
buildings are being erected for occupancy of the so- 
called middle class, while the emergency affects the 
small wage earner principally. 


William H. Schuchardt, prominent architect and 
chairman of the housing commission, said: 


The report of the Association of Commerce commit- 
tee determines nothing in regard to the true housing 
situation. The question is not merely whether there 
are enough houses to go around, but whether there 
are enough clean, wholesome houses where people can 
live decently and where children can be given oppor- 
tunities to which they are entitled to grow up into citi- 
zens who are physically and morally fit. With this in 
mind it is conclusive that Milwaukee’s housing situa- 
tion is so serious as to demand the fullest and most 
prompt attention possible. The building inspector will 
tell you that there are a great number of hovels and 
old rookeries thruout the city which ought to be 
torn down, but which must be allowed to remain stand- 
ing because the people occupying them can find no 
other places to live. The housing situation is not a 
creature of the moment which requires only temporary 
action. It was with us before the war, and will con- 
tinue with us when war conditions have passed unless 
we take immediate steps to adopt a permanent reme- 
dial housing policy. 


The Milwaukee Journal, the leading daily news- 


paper in point of cireulation, says in its news col- 
umns regarding the matter: 

After field agents of the United States Department 
of Labor had investigated housing conditions in Mil- 
waukee and established a registration service to alle 
viate what was felt to be a critical condition, and 
Mayor Hoan had appointed a committee to deal spe- 
cifically with this problem, and the health department 
had reported insanitary conditions and congestion due 
to inadequate housing, and numerous ¢ivic, profes- 
sional and commercial organizations had taken steps to 
remedy affairs—the report of the housing committee of 
the Milwaukee Association of Commerce to the effect 
that no emergency exists comes with bomb-like force. 

Commenting editorially upon the matter, the 
Journal says, under the caption ‘‘What Is an 
Emergeney?’?’: 

The report of a special committee of the Association 
of Commerce on the housing situation says that there 
is no emergency housing problem in Milwaukee, that 
rents have not been unduly raised and that employees 
should be encouraged to buy their own homes. 

It does not help to say that there is no emergency 
when evictions are a common everyday occurrence and 
the evicted are unable to find places to go. In one case 
that has come to our attention a house was sold and 
the tenants given notice to leave. Being unable to find 
a place for rent, they bought a house, but the tenants 
of this house could hot move because they could find 
no place to go. Meanwhile the man who bought the 
house occupied by the first named tenants was pressing 
them to leave and raising the rent because he himself 
had been given notice, 

If this doesn’t constitute an emergency housing prob 
lem, what should it be called? It may be true that 
there are arithmetically enough houses in Milwaulkce 
to go around, houses that is, of some kind, but that 
isn’t the housing problem. The housing problem is to 
provide houses that are fit to live in at rents that do 
not make impossible inroads on the weekly pay enve 
lope. 

The serious aspect of the housing problem here 
presented—that of providing fit home environment 
for the cultivation of decent citizenship—deserves 
more consideration than the mere juggling of sta- 


tistics. 





NAVAL OFFICERS FINISH LABORATORY COURSE 


Mapvison, WIs., July 15.—The class of officers 
from the Great Lakes Naval Training Station, who 
have been taking a special course at the United 
States Forest Products Laboratory, has just com- 
pleted its work and left for the station. The class 
consisted of ten officers, who are to give instrue- 
tions to the naval training students, and their own 
studies covered a period of four weeks. The sub- 
jects studied ineluded the structure of wood, its 
physical characteristies, the drying of woods; the 
preparation and use of glues, plywood, mechanical 
properties of wood, the bending of wood, the de- 
say of wood and various other phases covered by 
the laboratory. 

The course of study consisted of lectures and 
laboratory work with ‘special visits to different 
buildings when anything out of the ordinary was 
going on. A brief outline of the work covered 
follows: 

FIRST DAY. 


Lecture: The Structure of Wood with 
Reference to 


its Identification and Properties, Mr. 
Koehler. 


Laboratory work: Wood identification. 

Attending test of large dirigible girder. 

SECOND pay. Lecture: The Grain and Texture of 
Woods, with Special Reference to Cross Grain, Mr. 
Koehler. 

Laboratory work: Wood conditioning. 

Attending test of aileron. 

Lecture: The Weight and Specific 
Mr. Koehler. 

Laboratory work: 


Gravity of Wood, 


Wood identification. 
THIRD DAY. Lecture: The Sap or Moisture Con- 
tent of Wood, Mr. Koehler. 
Laboratory work: Wood conditioning ; 
tification. 
Lecture : 
Koehler 
Laboratory work: Wood identification. 
FourtH pay. Lecture: Checking, Cupping, 
ing and Collapse of Wood, Mr. Koehler. 
Laboratory work: Wood conditioning; 
gravity determinations, 
Demonstration: Practical 
gravity determinations, 
Lecture: Case Hardening and 
Wood, Mr. Koehler. 
Laboratory work: Attending tests of struts and 
wing beams, timber testing laboratory. 
FirTH pay. Lecture: Animal Glues, Mr. Jones. 
Laboratory work: Wood conditioning; testing of 
animal glues and experiments in their use. 
SIXTH DAY. Lecture: Casein Glues, Mr. 
Laboratory work; wood conditioning. 
applying casein glues. 
Lecture: The Relation of the Moisture Content of 
Wood to the Humidity of the Air, Mr. Koehler. 
Laboratory work: Mixing casein glues according 
to laboratory formulas. 
SEVENTH bay. Lecture: 
Mr. Truax. 
Laboratory work: 
laminated structures. 
blood albumen glues. 
Lecture: Manufacture of Veneer, Mr. 
Laboratory work: 
plication. 
EIGHTH DAY. 
Mr. Truax. 
Laboratory work: Wood conditioning. 
periments with casein glues. 
Lecture: Properties and Uses of Glues, Mr. Truax. 


wood iden- 


Shrinking and Swelling of Wood, Mr. 


Twist- 
specific 
application of specific 


Honeyecombing of 


Truax. 
Mixing and 


Blood Albumen Glues, 


Specific gravity determination, in 
Mixing and application of 


Elmendorf. 
Vegetable glues—mixing and ap- 
Lecture: The Gluing of Plywood, 


Special ex- 


Laboratory work: 
albumen glues. 
NINTH DAY, 
Laboratory 
Kiln operation. 
Lecture: Kiln Drying—Purposes, 
Principles Involved, Mr. Koehler, 
Laboratory work: Preparation of plywood panels 
to determine the effect of construction in warping. 
TextuH DAY. Lecture: Types of Dry Kilns, Mr. 
Koehler. 
Laboratory work: 


Special experiments with blood 


Quiz on lectures, Mr. 
work: Specific 


Koehler, 
gravity determination. 


Difficulties and 


Wood 


Demonstration: Mechanical properties of plywood. 
Lecture: History of Kiln Drying, Mr. Tiemann. 
Demonstration: Mechanical tests on wood. 
EIGHTEENTH DAY. Lecture: Decay in wood, Mr. 
Koehler, 
Discussion : 
construction, 
Laboratory work: Kiln operation. 
Quiz on properties of plywood, Mr. 
Lecture: Care of Lumber in Storage, Mr. 
Demonstration: Mechanical tests on wood. 


Kqualization of moisture in laminated 


Elmendorf, 
Koebler. 





inspection. 

Lecture: The heat 
Dry Kiln, Mr. Koehler, 

Laboratory work : Weigh- 
ing of panels and measure 
ment of warping. 

ELEVENTH DAY. Lecture: 
The Humidity in a Dry 
Kiln, Mr. Koehler. 

Laboratory work : 
conditioning. Kiln 
tion. 


in a 


Wood 
opera- 


TWELETIL DAY. 
Circulation and 
Lumber ina 
Koehler, 

Laboratory 
conditioning. 
tion. 

Lecture: Operation of a 
Dry Kiln, Mr. Koehler, 

Laboratory work: Glu- 
ing up panels for drying. 

THIRTEENTH DAY. Lec- 
ture: Factors Affecting the 
Warping of Plywood, Mr. 
Elmendorf, 

Laboratory work: Equal- 
ization of moisture in lam- 
inated construction. Weigh- 
ing of panels which .are 
drying. 

Leeture: Mechanical 
Properties of Wood, Mr. 
Markwardt. 

Laboratory work : 
weighnig of panels 
measuring of warping. 

FOURTEENTH DAY. Lec- 

Mechanical Proper- 
of Wood, Mr. Markwardt. 

Laboratory work: Wood conditioning. Kiln opera- 
tion and drying panels. 

Lecture ; Mechanical of Wood, Mr. 
Markwaridt. 

Laboratory work: Testing of 
for strength and water resistance. 


FIFTEENTH DAY. Lecture: “actors Affecting the 
Strength of Wood, Mr. Markwardt. 

Demonstration: Humidity control in factory build- 
ings. Drying of panels. Testing of glues and ply- 
wood for strength and water resistance, 

Lecture: Factors Affecting the Strength of Wood, 
Mr. Markwardt. , 

Laboratory work: 
for strength and water 

SIXTEENTH DAY. Lecture: 
Strength of Wood, Mr. 

Laboratory work : 
tion and drying panels. 


SEVENTEENTH DAY. 
ties of Plywood, Mr. Elmendorf. 

Discussion: Why propellers change shape. 

Quiz on work on glues. 

Laboratory work: Weighing air dried panels. 

Lecture: Protective Coatings, Mr. Dunlap. 


Lecture : 
Piling of 
Kiln, Mr. 


Wood 


opera- 


work : 
Kiln 


(Left to right) S. N. 
Daniels, 


Mate 


kerson, 
= 
K nat master 
anc 


Properties 


Testing of 
resistance. 
Factors Affecting the 
Markwardat. 

Wood conditioning. Kiln opera- 


glues and plywood 


Lecture: Mechanical Proper- 


Chiville, 
Chief Carpenter’s Mate (Aviation), U. 
Carpenter’s Mate (Aviation), U. 8S. N.:; J. 
(Aviation) ; L. 
Chief Carpenter’s Mate; John Rogers, Chief Carpenter’s Mate; H. F. 
Chief Carpenter’s Mate (Aviation); R. C. 
(Aviation) ; E. 


GREAT LAKES NAVAL TRAINING STATION INSTRUCTORS AT FOREST 
PRODUCTS LABORATORY JUNE 17 TO JULY 11 INCLUSIVE 


glues and plywood 


HH 


Chief Quartermaster (Aviation), U. S. N.; J. 5. 
S. N.; W. C. Howald, Chief 
M. Appelthun, Chief Carpenter's 
W. Fox, Carpenter’s Mate, 2nd Class; Roy N, Stubbs, 
Ful- 
Eaton, Chief Quarter- 


J. Carol, Chief Quartermaster (Aviation). 


NINETEENTH DAY. Lecture: Illustrated lecture on 
Woods Used in Airplane Construction, Mr, Koehler. 

Application of wood conditioning tests. 

Laboratory work: Testing of glues and plywood for 
strength and water resistance. 

Quiz on kiln drying. 

Lecture: Illustrated lecture on Woods Used in 
plane Construction, Mr. Koehler. 

Demonstration: Mechanical tests on wood, 

TWENTIETH DAY. Discussions and final examina- 
tions. (A special program was prepared for this day.) 


Air- 


“~——_——~Enses»>Ssue"Y 


IT 1s an interesting fact that the ‘‘Own Your 
Home’’ movement is increasing the sale of auto- 
mobiles, especially of the low and medium priced 

makes, The erstwhile apartment house dweller who 
builds a home in the suburbs usually very soon be- 
comes inoculated with the automobile germ, with 
the result that a neat little garage quickly makes 
its appearance on the back of the lot. Automobile 
manufacturers and dealers logically should be 
strong boosters for home building. 
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~~ PLACE HARDWOOD ORDERS FOR ‘EXPORT 


Sr. Louts, Mo., July 15.—There has recently 
been considerable demand for hardwoods for ex- 
port, with the prospect that it will continue to in- 
erease. Several weeks ago orders were placed for 
1,000,000 feet of sap gum for export, and of this 
amount six ears were placed with the Thomas E. 
Powe Lumber Co., which were shipped the latter 
part of last week. This order was for No. 1 com- 
mon and better. Plain oak and poplar are also in 
big demand for export, and large orders are being 
placed. The demand is largely from English 
buyers. 

The placing of these orders indicates that 
transportation for lumber to Europe is now avail- 
able. The export trade will have the effeet of 
further strengthening the market, which on some 
items has advanced 50 percent in the last few 


weeks. 
ONO LLL ly 


GIVING TREES AS ADVERTISEMENTS 


You know the age-old proverb about the worth to 
humanity of him who will plant a tree. But that 
some may go forth and not only plant trees them- 
selves but get tens of thousands of others to plant 
as well and then benefit in advertising just so long 
as the trees survive, is a little maxim of adver- 
tising with which not all business builders are as 
familiar. 

It has remained for a big department store ir 
Cincinnati to test the plan and find it a sueeess and 
to use it with slight changes again and again. A 
few years ago the Mabley store started the venture 
by giving away catalpa trees. Incidentally, those 
who came to the store for trees had to get them in 
the rear, passing no end of enticing bargains on 
the way. They received their trees, however, with 
no obligation to buy. They carried the trees home 
and planted them, thereby erecting a living. bill- 
board advertising the concern, 

Five years after the first distribution, the Mab- 
ley store advertised for letters and pictures that 
told of results with the trees, announcing prizes 
for the best of these. To the query ‘‘ How tall is 
your tree?’’ one reply came telling of a tree 22 
feet high planted in the nearby town of Norwood. 
At Lockland, another town, one of the trees stood 
10 feet tall and had been trimmed in the shape of 
an umbrella. 

One man told how his wife had saved their 
tree, when the children, who had brought it home, 
began to neglect it. Another, in Kentucky, sent a 
picture of his tree, 18 feet high and 20 inches about 
the girth, A woman who was unmarried when 











CATALPAS THAT MADE REMARKABLE GROWTH 


her tree was planted wrote that now it was shading 
her little ones. 

Thus, at comparatively small cost, the concern 
received anew the benefit of all the advertisement 
brought by the trees when they had been distributed 
five years before. At another time, maple saplings 
were distributed, and at another, peach seedlings. 

The venture has proved all that its fondest ad- 
vocates might desire, 
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-LUMBERMAN WINS MILITARY HONORS 

CINCINNATI, Ono, July 14.—To-day there was 
delivered to Brig. Gen. 8. B. Stanhery, at the office 
of the Chicago Lumber & Coal Co., where he 
holds forth as Cincinnati manager, a letter from 
Gen. Pershing, mailed from general headquarters 
of the American Expeditionary Force in France, 
notifying him of the award of the Distinguished 
Service Cross and asking to be further advised 
as to when and where the medal should be de- 
livered. 

The citation says that the award is made for 


‘fexceptionally meritorious and distinguished con- 
duct.’’. It recites that when Gen. Stanbery was 
placed in command of the 155th Infantry Brigade 
of the 78th Division, just before Nov. 1, 1918, and 
ordered to advance toward Sedan in the final phase 
of the Argonne campaign, he ‘‘ proved a forceful 
and capable military leader.’’ 

Gen. Stanbery is naturally proud of this honor, 
but says he hopes the medal will be mailed to his 
Cincinnati office and that he will not be called to 
Washington for any publie formalities. Discharged 
from the service several months ago, he has settled 
back into business life, and says he finds his time 
fully occupied trying to keep up with the demand 
for lumber. 


TIE ORDERS FOR UNITED KINGDOM 

PorTLAND, ORE., July 12.—The Lewis River Tie 
& Lumber Mills Association is filling large orders 
of ties placed by Dant & Russell and Balfour, 
Guthrie & Co. for delivery in the United Kingdom. 
On these orders there remain 20,000,000 feet of 
ties yet to be cut. Six mills on the north fork 
of the Lewis River, two on the east fork and a num- 
ber of mills on the Sandy River are furnishing 
this material. Four mills of this number are mem- 
bers of the association. These are on the north 
fork of the wewis River. It is said that there is a 
good demand for ties for United Kingdom de- 
livery and that new orders will be placed with the 
mills mentioned, provided carriers ean be ob- 
tained. 


CONCERN SUES FOR FLOOD DAMAGE 


SEATTLE, WASH., July 12.—The Innovation Shin- 
gle Co. has sued the city of Seattle for $78,515 
damages for the destruction of a shingle mill and 
other property at Edgewick, Wash., Dec. 23, 1918, 
by a flood down Boxley canyon. The city is held 
responsible on account of its impounding basin 
at Cedar Lake. The claims against the city ex- 
ceed $600,000. The North Bend Lumber Co. alone 
has sued for $360,760. 


URGES REFORESTATION IN TEXAS 


SHREVEPORT, LA., July 14.—The reforestation of 
timber lands, especially in Texas, is being urged 
by D. K. Newsome, of San Antonio, Tex., who ex- 
pressed his views during a recent visit to Dallas. 
He also ealled attention to the fact that enormous 
quantities of lumber are being shipped from Texas 
to France and Italy in a raw shape, being simply 
the logs that have been hewed into square shape for 
shipment to be finished after arrival at destination. 
Mr. Newsome said: 

Reforesting of Texas timber lands should be begun if 
Texas is to consider the future. Every time a 
tree is cut down another should be planted, 
People of this State are not provident, for 
they have no regard for the future’ welfare 
of the country. Before long we shall find our- 
selves without timber and then the people will awake 
to a realization of their past follies. The trouble with 
the lumber situation is that too many men are looking 
only for selfish advantage withont regard to the coun 
try at large, which will be seriously endangered if our 
forests are wiped out as they have been in recent years. 

The demand for lumber at this time is greater by 
far than the supply, which will tend to prevent a de- 
cline in the price. It is very difficult to get timber on 
account of the shortage of labor to cut it and on ae- 
count of the bad weather which has seriously handi- 
capped the handling of the lumber in the forests. 


PPP 


TELL IT TO YOUR UNCLE SAM 


If you are an employer looking for a man to fill 
a position—tell it to Uncle Sam, he wants to hear 
about it. 


If you are a doughboy just come back to civilian 
life and are looking for a job—tell it to Uncle Sam, 
he wants to hear about that, too. 

If you are a civilian who has been in the service, 
you know what these men have been thru. If then 
you hear of an employer who wants a man, or of a 
soldier who wants a job, tell it to Uncle Sam. 
That’s another piece of information he is in the 
market for, 

Whatever your status is, whatever your services 
in the war have been, wherever and however you get 
the information, keep your eyes and ears open and 
help put the soldier without a job into the job with- 
out a soldier. The employer needs the soldier, the 
soldier needs employment, the country needs them 
both, ; 


It is your duty to tell it to Uncle Sam. You can 
write to Col. Arthur Woods, War Department, 
Washington, D. C., or you can tell it to the War 
Camp Community Service, or to your local bureau 
for employment for service men or to the service 
man himself, 

But always remember: The war is over and we 
must all help put the jobless soldier into the sol- 
dierless job. 











A PRACTICAL GLUE FOR PANELS 


MapIson, WIs., July 14.—Among the important 
discoveries of the United States Forest Products 
Laboratory in connection with the war was the de- 
velopment of casein glue, which proved to be almost 
as effective as a water resistant as glue made from 
blood albumen. The material for the latter became 
difficult to obtain and so casein was tried, with sue- 
cessful results. This glue is obtained from casein, 
a milk product, and the formula is furnished by the 
laboratory to anyone interested. 

The water resistant qualities of casein are well 
demonstrated by the acceptance test imposed on 
plywood manufactured with this glue for use in air- 
planes. Samples of the plywood are boiled in water 
for eight hours or soaked in cold water for ten days. 
An acceptable product will show no separation of 
the plies under such treatment. 


The shearing strength of the glue in plywood for 
airplane use is required to be at least 150 pounds 
per square inch. Most of the plywood tested at 








MAKING CASEIN-GLUED TEST PANELS 


the Forest Products Laboratory showed values con- 
siderably higher than this minimum requirement. 
So far, veneer panels glued with blood glues have 
shown higher average strength under varying con- 
ditions than casein glue, but the laboratory be- 
lieves it possible to develop in time casein glues 
that will be the equal of blood albumen glues in 
this respect. 

Both of these glues are relatively weaker wet 
than dry. Tested wet casein glues have 20 to 40 
percent of their dry plywood shear strength, but 
plywood using this glue when dried after being 
soaked recovers most of the original strength of 
the glue. Blood glues are not commonly used for 
gluing anything thicker than veneer, while casein 
glue is used for gluing all thicknesses. Casein glue 
test joints, using blocks of maple with the grain 
running in the same direction, commonly have a 
shearing strength of 2,000 to 2,500 pounds a square 
inch, 

Blood glue joints must be made with a hot press, 
having hollow plates heated with steam, and a few 
minutes’ pressure is sufficient. Casein glue on the 
other hand requires only an ordinary press, such as 
is used, with or without retaining clamps, for ani- 
mal or vegetable glues. 

A mixer similar to the cake dough mixer used 
by bakers, consisting of a can in which a paddle 
revolves at high speed, is suitable for mixing casein 
glues. 


LUMBERMAN ATTACKS LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


Houston, Tex., July 15.—In an address deliv- 
ered before the Kiwanis Club of Houston last 
Wednesday, John H. Kirby, president of the Kirby 
Lumber Co. and head of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, made an attack on the 
League of Nations project and issued a warning 
against the growth of socialistic tendencies in this 
country. His remarks were directed against the 
centralization of Government in Washington, 
woman suffrage and prohibition. 

In voicing a protest against the League of Na- 
tions he declared it is a proposition that should 
be closely examined before it is accepted. He said: 

You are preparing the way for a super-government 
over the Government of the United States. That is 
just what the League will lead to. I am a member 
of the Taft league to enforce peace but I have decided 
not to follow him. The fact is, we are taking over the 
world’s troubles. International socialism is set up as 
a part of this League of Nations covenant. 

He declared that the rights of the States were 
being infringed upon by the party now in power 
and that control of economic and industrial mat- 
ters would be surrendered to the league. Great 
Britain, he said, would be the dominating power. 
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SOUTHERN PINE CONDITIONS REVIEWED BY WHOLESALERS 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, July 15.—The July summary 
of trade conditions, issued by Executive Secretary 
W. L. Goodnow, of the Yellow Pine Wholesalers’ 
Association, is an interesting presentation of in- 
formation condensed from reports received from the 
members of the association. It presents a mid- 
summer view of the situation in the southern pine 
market, as viewed by the wholesale end of the 
trade, and bears on all features of the market. 
Comparison is made with sixty days ago, as there 
was no June report. ; 

Reports are practically unanimous that ther 
has been a decided improvement in the demand 
from the country and city trade, and the majority 
give credit for it to industrial interests in the cities. 
Reports are equally unanimous that new inquiries 
are more numerous and that demand is increasing. 

Another line of inquiry brings the information 
that it has been impossible to handle all the new 
business that has been offered, and that this situa- 
tion is growing increasingly difficult. The highest 
percentage of business accepted, according to re- 
ports, is 70 percent, and they range from that pro- 
portion down to 10 percent, while there are some 
members who say they have been obliged to refuse 
new business for the present altogether. Flooring 
is mentioned in a number of the reports as being 
difficult to secure in sufficient quantity. 

The reports further bear out market reviews of 
the last two months, that there has been a heavy 
decrease of retail stocks. It is equally apparent 
that there is a tendency to an increase of order files, 
but that the disposition of a majority of the mem- 
bers has been to discourage that condition because 


of the difficulty of getting shipments started from 
the mills, and that trade energy has been 
directed to getting rid of rolling stock rather than 
to the accumulation of more of it. A few mills 
are credited with shipping more promptly than 
sixty days ago, but a decided preponderance of 
opinion is that the movement is slower, chiefly be- 
cause of bad weather and labor shortage, which 
have created a scarcity of stocks, while the demand 
has been abnormal. Some of the reports indicate 
a belief among some of the wholesalers that the 
mills, or some of them, have been holding back on 
old orders in order to fill new business which has 
been entered on their books at higher prices. What- 
ever the cause, all agree that it is more difficult to 
get stock from the mills than it was sixty or even 
thirty days ago. 

Some of the more interesting and optimisite 
views of the future of the southern pine market 
follow: 

Can not help but think the market will continue to 


advance for some time, and will be strong for from 
sixty to ninety days and possibly longer. 

Look for higher market and increasing demand. 

Appears to be a tase of buyers taking only what 
they can get for at least sixty to ninety days, with 
a correspondingly firm market. 

Believe stocks will be in worse shape sixty days 
from now, and that continued price advances may be 
expected as long as mills are short of stocks, these 
conditions combining to obscure the outlook and 
darken prospects. 

Outlook is good but depends on the ability to get 
lumber, prices being no object. 

In my opinion the outlook never was better and 
I look for a further advance of prices. 


Have just returned from the South and found that 

indications are for further advances—mills expecting 
10 a thousand higher prices within the next sixty 

ays. 

Contrasting somewhat with the above are the 
views of members less optimistic of the distant 
future, while admitting all that is claimed for pres- 
ent conditions. Some of them say: 

Market will hold firm or go higher within the next 


six weeks, ending in a quick decline, as the present 
high market is absolutely killing the building game. 


The outlook is good, but I am afraid high prices 
will cause building to stop. 


Outlook seems good for the immediate future, but 
I should not be surprised to see the brakes put on a 
little in August. 


SUPPLEMENT FOR RATE INCREASE 


WasuinoTon, D. C., July 15.—Frank Carnahan, 
traffic secretary of the National Lumber Manufae- 
turers’ Association, has received the following from 
Agent Eugene Morris with reference to his new 
supplement to Morris No. 228 for the application 
of one increase of 5 cents a hundred pounds on lum- 
ber to Canadian points taking combination rates: 

Referring to your letter of the 1st inst., relative to 
basis for constructing combination rates from United 
States points to Canadian points. 

Supplement to Combination Tariff No. 228, I. C. C. 
No. U. S. 1, is being issued today in accordance with 
freight rate authority and I. C. C. special permission 
referred to in your letter, to take effect July 21, 1919. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has not yet 
received this supplement. 








RELATES HIS AFTER-WAR EXPERIENCES IN BELGIUM 


Those places one may read about or see pictures 
of but possibly never see with the eye are very 
interestingly described by an actual observer in the 
person of Walter L. Good, son of F. A. Good, of 
Cowles, Neb., well known retailer and former presi- 
dent of the Nebraska Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation. Young Good had been attached to Camp 
Hospital No. 1 at Gondecourt, France, and was with 
his company in Paris on his way to Brest for em- 


barkation when the call came for four men for spe- | 


cial service in Antwerp, Belgium. He volunteered 
and is now attached to headquarters and is kept 
busy driving a big auto for army officials. A copy of 
his letter describing his impressions of the battle 
torn fields of Belgium has been sent to the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN thru the courtesy of his father. 
It is as follows: 
ANTWERP, BELGIUM, June 9, 1919. 

DEAR FOLKS: 

I don’t remember just when I wrote to you last. 
I know it was not very long ago but I don’t think 
I told you of my Ypres trip. 

We left Antwerp at 9:15 a. m., went thru St. 
Nicholas, Lokeren, Ghent, and down to Waereghem, 
where one of the United States cemeteries is under 
construction. From there we went to Courtrai, Menin 
and Ypres. 

From Menin to Ypres was over the front the British 
made their last drive before Nov. 11. The road was 
undergoing repair and was in mighty bad condition. 
I just throttled down and drove slow and glimpsed 
everything there was to see. 


It was very similar to the Verdun front. The 
Belgians are just starting to salvage. Tanks are 
standing right where the Belgians were killed. Pill 


boxes are very numerous, but not many trenches. 

Lokeren, this side of Gand (Ghent), is pretty well 
torn up, so is Menin. But poor Ypres! Just a big 
pile of smashed rock with barren walls protruding here 
and there. 

The cathedral is easily picked out, and the famous 
Bell Hall where a regiment of British were killed. 
The only thing the people have done there is to clean 
the streets and repair them where necessary. You 
may drive all around thru these ruins on the finest 
roads of this country. 

I took several pictures and if they are any good I 
shall be pleased. It was a very dark day and I don’t 
know this kodak as yet. 

We returned the same way and had supper at Ghent. 
I drove 183 miles altogether that day. Having only 
driven a few days before, and then only a few miles 
around town, I was “beaucoup” (plenty) fatigued. 

Saturday I was over to Brussels—only an hour 
and a half from here. We go thru Malines on the way. 
I took a major, his wife, two small boys ,and “beau- 
coup” suit cases. It was great to talk to an American 
woman and “kids.” 

Sunday I took a Capt. Campbell, our American con- 
sul, his wife, and a son about my age out to M. Bunge’s 
estate. Now M. Bunge is the John D. of Belgium, 
Belgium’s wealthiest citizen. Some “dump,” I should 
say. It is a place like those you read about, or maybe 
see pictures of, but never actually see with your own 
eyes. It is about 10 miles out of town, and contains 
400 “hectares,” whatever that is. Anyway, it is 
big enough to get lost on, I know. 

We turned off the main road at the entrance, which 
was a narrow gate just wide enough for one car. 
The roads thruout reminded me of the Berkshire Hills 
in Massachusetts, except that they are just a one way 





WALTER L. GOOD 
Lumberman-Soldier Son of F. A. Good, of Cowles, Neb. 


road. Excuse my ignorance, but isn’t there a flower 
by the name of rhododendron, or something like that? 
Well, the flowers were on either side of this road, and 
the plants, which were from 8 to 12 feet high, were 
just one mass of flowers. The road wound and twisted 
thru this for about half a mile. Then for a quarter of a 
mile you could see big banks of these flowers thru the 
trees. This led into a wide driveway leading to the 
castle. 

Well, this driveway was a second Versailles. Two 
lines of trees on each side of the road. These trees 
were about 4 feet thru at the base, and from 100 to 
120 feet high. ‘They closed over at the top with blue 
grass stretching out thru the trees and big banks 
of these flowers away back in, and with the castle at 
the other end, it made a most wonderful view. 

The stable and garage were both in one building. 
They had three English ponies and one Russian. 
Everything was as clean and orderly ‘as anyone’s 
house. The brass work around the stalls was all 
polished to a “T.” Of course the stalls were covered 
with clean, fresh straw. They had a long rope on 
which was woven straw and this straw was colored. 
It was woven into a very pretty design. This rope 
was stretched on the floor to the rear of the stalls. 
The woven straw was laid upon the straw of the stable 
floor. This served to break the contrast of the straw 
ending, and the brick floor beginning. 

The brick floor in the stable, harness room, garage, 
and coach room was decorated with colored sand. One 
prominent thing was a white wreath with M. Bunge’s 
initials enclosed. 

I am going to the show now, and will finish “toot 
sweet” thereafter. 

After the show is over, 10:25 p. m.—In the harness 
room every piece of harness was polished. Dog and 
horse heads were featured on the floor. Next the 
garage, with a Cadillac coupe, incidentally purchased 
from the army. Theré wasn’t a speck of dirt on it. 


In the coach room were all the different styles of 
coaches in vogue here, but only two of them retain their 
rubber tires. I imagine the Germans took the others, 
altho they claim there never was a German in their 
house. I suppose the old man paid for being let alone. 
They have 140 cows. I didn’t see them but had all 
the milk I could drink. That was sure a treat. 

This ‘residence’ is very old, but very nice. A 
large veranda with statuary here and there adds to 
the beauty of the place. There are no trees within 
100. feet of the house. There are lawn tennis courts, 
an artificial lake three-quarters of a mile long, a boat 
house with all types of boats etc. We spent the 
p. m. tennising, rowing, cycling etc. It was a day 
I shall never forget. 

Well, I see they are preparing to lock this shop up 
so I will go look for a place to roost. 


Au revoir, 
WALTER. 


TO AID CUT-OVER LAND DEVELOPMENT 


WasuineTon, D. C., July 14.—Dr. H. C. Taylor, 
chief of the bureau of farm management and Dr. 
L. C. Gray, head of the division of land economics 
in that bureau, are planning a preliminary study 
of cut-over timber lands in the South with a view 
to determining their best utilization. This year’s 
work will be devoted to mobilizing the data already 
in the possession of the various branches of the 
Governifient, to be followed next year, if larger ap- 
propriations are available, by a more extended in- 
vestigation in a number of localities. These 
studies will be of great use in bringing about the 
agricultural development of the southern States, 
omveer ngs in the coastal plain extending from 

irginia to Texas, in which is situated the bulk of 
the pine stump lands. 

It is hoped to be able to assemble such data as 
will enable the bureau to advise owners or settlers 
what uses these lands are best adapted to; by 
what methods they may best be cleared, and cost of 
clearing; the nature of the soil and the kind of 
treatment it needs in fertilization, crop rotation, 
ete.; approximately what capital the cattleman or 
farmer will need and the farm animals, equipment 
or seed he will need to start operations with a fair 
prospect of success; the best methods of live 
stock raising in different localities, on the open 
range or in fenced pastures, desirable new forage 
grasses, if any; and as to handicaps, such as the 
cattle tick, that the settler may have to meet, and 
how to overcome them. 








THE PRESERVATIVE treatment of wood has been 
limited in some instances by the objectionable odor 
of creosote and this has been one of the questions 
in considering the possible treatment of wood in 
box and refrigerator cars. Some manufacturers 
have treated the sills of refrigerator cars for some 
years without any contamination of lading, but no 
one has ventured to treat any portion of the inside 
of such a car. It is interesting in this connection 
to note that a method of deodorizing creosote has 
been developed which is said not to affect its toxic 
qualities, and one of the largest producers expects 
soon to have a deodorized product upon the market. 
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NEW EMBLEMS 


We need a new emblem, no doubt about that. 
The eagle was all very well, 

Who high on a hickory formerly sat, 
And made us Americans yell, 

But matters have changed in this land of the free, 
We need quite a lot of new stuff 

To let people know what the country may be— 
One eagle is hardly enough. 


We have prohibition, we have suffragettes, 
So much legislation that’s new, 

(The new League of Notions included), so let’s 
Get up a new emblem or two. 

Why not make the camel the national bird, 
To show that the country is dry? 

And then there’s the parrot, let it have a word— 
The ladies are voting, that’s why. 


And government ownership we mustn’t miss— 
One emblem won’t do us at all; 

We need a new bird emblematic of this, 
The woes of the rail to recall. 

Selecting some emblem, I know right away, 
If shippers of freight have a vote 

And people who travel have something to say, 
The public will pick out the goat. 





THE RIVER 


Where the river turns to eastward in its haste to 
greet the sun 

I have learned a little lesson as I watched the 
waters run; 

Worn with toiling in the timber, skidding hem- 
lock in the brush, 

I have found a little fable written in the waters’ 
rush. 


There are cataracts in plenty, there are chasms, 
there are falls, 

There are little jams of boulders, there are gray 
and rocky walls, 

But the river keeps on singing and just sparkling 
in the sun— 

That’s the lesson I have gathered as I watched 
the waters run. 


For it laughs at ev’ry boulder and it smiles at 
ev’ry bar, 

Slipping onward to the eastward where the quiet 
oceans are. 

With a shout it leaps the chasm, flinging merrily 
the spray— 

What the obstacle before it, it is happy all the 
way. 


Life is very like the river: There are troubles 
here and there, 
There are boulders, there are chasms, there are 
barriers of care; 
But [’ll laugh my little journey over ev’ry little 
woe 
Till I find the quiet ocean that awaits me down 
below. 





RANDOM 
And speaking of names, it is a delight to salute 
H. B. Oakleaf, graduate of the Biltmore Forest 
School. 
Stocks of Douglas fir are broken and reduced, 


and there are others that are more or less re- 
duced and broke. 


A tractor manufacturer says that his tractor 
will go anywhere a mule will; but did you ever 
try to drive a mule? 

And, lest we forget, we might mention again 
that Robert Ash is one of the counsel for the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 


It is always a feast or a famine with the saw- 
mills. They are either having a dickens of a 
time to get the orders or a dickens of a time to 
get them out. 


There isn’t any mutual interest between the 
retail lumberman and the other merchants in the 
town any more than there is between the lath 
and the plaster. 

Canada is thinking of starting a carrier pigeon 
service in connection with its fire ranging. There 
were four years when the dove of peace would 
have been glad to get the job. 

We don’t know anything about what the price 
of lumber ought to be but we know enough about 
the think-tank of O. D. Haskett so that when he 
starts to speak we give respectful attention. 


Now that the War Department has announced 
that ‘‘shook lumber is lumber prepared for the 
manufacture of boxes and barrels,’’ the question 


of what to do with our staves becomes a serious 
Matter. 


And now we lumbermen are getting patted on 
the back for our liberal advertising of our prod- 
uct! It really doesn’t take a man very long to 
build up a reputation for virtue if he will just 
set about it. 

Now, instead of planting trees along the high- 
ways in straight lines, they are planting them 
in informal groups. Some day we Americans are 
going to wake up and find that we have some 
artistic perceptions after all. 

Mr. Homer Hoyt, the economist, says that 
‘thigh wages are at the bottom’’ of everything, 
and we dare any Irishman to beat that. We 
thought they were pretty darned near the top. 
And as for economists, well, we all have to be 
them these days. 

The incorporation of the Wertz-Bradley Lum- 
ber Co. at Greenwood, Miss., reminds us that last 
year we took Shakespeare’s advice and went 
down there and met Nate Bradley under the 
Greenwood tree, not to forget J. B. Webb, who 
was responsible for us being there. 

The Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association has 
discovered that the cost of manufacturing lum- 
ber increased $2.25 a M in June, and if the 
Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association will ask 
Mrs. Georgia-Florida Association it will discover 
that the cost of manufacturing pie and other 
things out in the kitchen showed a slight in- 
crease itself. 


OTHER POETS THAN OURS 
WORKING ON THE DRIVE 
Aye bane vurking all spring long, 
Life is yust laik vun sveet song, 
Rising ven the sky is gray, 
Poling on the drive all day. 





Ven the sun is long gone down, 

Troo de voods comes vun sveet soun’, 
Chuck is ready ven ve kvit, 

Den ve at de grub-pile sit 


And in ve dive, right gude an’ fast, 
To a yolly fine repast— 
Dough-hods, yohnny cake und tea, 
Yee! Dat bane svell feed for me. 


Den ve sit around camp fire, 

fach tells stories laik gude liar, 

*Bout Paul Bunyan, lumberyack, 

Who builds in veek long railroad track ; 


Who logs forty in vun day, 

Who vurks laik sin and gets gude pay, 
Who svamps a loggin’ road for fun 
And yumps for more ven dat is done. 


Fafty trees a day aye fell 

And tink dat’s doing purty vell, 

But Paul he laughs at vun small tree 
And yerks it up by roots, by yee! 


Vell, purty soon ve hit de hay 
And sleep laik saxty till next day, 
At four in morning ve ‘roll out” 
In answer to de cookee’s shout. 


Yee! dis sure bane a yolly life, 
Lots more fun as having vife. 
Vell, pirty soon aye go on spree, 
Till again in fall de voods call me. 


—R. L. Backus, 16th Spruce Squadron, Vancouver 
Barracks, Washington. 


Gentle Repartee 
At Spencer, Ind., a 300-pound gazelle tripped 
lightly into a local restaurant while we were there 
and inquired: 
*“Do you feed people here?’’ 
‘“Yes, ma’am,’’ answered the restauranteur, 
just like that, ‘‘but we don’t fill silos.’’ 








THE PENDULUM 


The night, the day, the rain, the sun, they have 
their time and turn. 

Is there not something, weary one, therein that 
we may learn? 

Just now the night, just now the rain, but, in 
their turn and time, 

Shall not the meadow smile again, the sun the 
heavens climb? 


To right, to left, the pendulum beats out the 
hours of life: 

What comes must go, what goes must come, the 
strife, the peace, the strife. 

To left, to right, the little god of fate will nod 
his head 

And bring the snow or bring the sod, the husks 
or rose of red. 


From right to left, from left to right, the pendu- 
lum swings on, 

And I have hope in ev’ry night, the faith of 
ev’ry dawn— 

In joy, life’s law remembering lest I too proud 
become, 

In woe, resolved to sit and sing and watch the 
pendulum. 
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INVESTMENT BANKERS 
TIMBER AND TIMBER SECURITIES 


For twenty-seven years we have 


continuously been dealing in timber 
and making loans to lumbermen 


OUR EXPERIENCE AN RVICE_ ARE AT YOUR 
DISPOSAL 
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Fix Your Credit Loss 


in Advance 


You can state pretty accurately every 
item in your over-head expense but one 
—your credit loss.’ That you can only 
guess at. And how often you miss the 
mark, you, only, know! Because of 
present conditions, your credit loss is 
more of a problem than ever. 

If the year’s total covered credit losses ex- 
ceed a certain previously agreed upon per- 
centage of your gross sales, we repay the 
excess. 

Thus your credit loss for twelve months is 
determined in advance and nothing can in- 
crease it. 

The cost of Credit Insurance is small com- 
pared to the security afforded. 

Over $9,500,000 paid to our 
policyholders 


The American Credit - Indemnity Co. 
OF NEW YORK 


415 Locust Streeti14i Marquette Bidg.80 Maiden Lane 
St. Louis, Mo. Chicago, Ill, New York, N. Y. 
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For two or three 
efficient and active 


Lumber 
Salesmen 


we havea special opportunity. 
Only high grade men with 
successful selling records and 
a detailed knowledge of the 
lumber business need apply. 


Arrange for interview by addressing 


I. D. Landis 


Sales Manager, Godfrey Conveyor Co., 
ELKHART, IND. 








Mi or 
Send For These Bungalow Books 


Plan Future Homes Now with Economy Plans of California Homes 
—noted for comfort, beauty and 

adaptability to any climate. 

** Representative Cal. Homes” 

53 Plans, $3750 to $10500..60 cts, 

“West Coast Bungalows” 
72 Plans, $1800 to $3750. .60 cts. 

“Little alows”’ 

40 Plans, $750 to $3000. ..40 cts. 
SPECIAL $1.50 OFFER. Send $1.50 for all 3 books and FREE 


get book of special plans, also Garage plans..... 
E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 223 Calif. Bldg., Los Angeles 














LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents Marine Insurance 


New York, Produce Exch. 3 Great St., Helena, London, Eng. 
Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight contracts 
and effecting quickest dispatch from seaboard, We handle all 
classes of cargo and have Special Department handling Export 
Lumber Shipments. 











Look for 
this Brand 


It guaran- 
tees Quality. 


ape 


Oak, Gum, Beech, Magnolia 
We feature Export cutting 
HILLYER - DEUTSCH - EDWARDS, Inc. 


Oakdale, La., U.S. A. 








Cable Address: 
“PRIMONTO” 


* E * 

a 

* 
STANDARD 


EXPORT LUMBER COMPANY 
Exporters Wood Goods 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., U.S. A. 


Price & Pierce, London, European Agents. 














THE WOODS Contains the best work of ‘‘The Lum 


ber- 

»man Poet,” including ‘“‘TODAY,’’ just 

By Douglas Malloch (pow America’s most widely quoted poem. 
No lumberman’s library is complete without one. Price, postpaid, $1. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 








Lumber Transportation 








ADJUSTS SHINGLE REFUND COMPLAINTS 

SEATTLE, WASH., July 12.—In a three weeks’ 
trip to Chicago recently, W. A. Shumm, traffic man- 
ager of the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association, 
conferred with many railroad traffic officials and 
also officials of the Railroad Administration on the 
subject of Interstate Commerce Docket No. 8793, 
which pertains to the shingle refund to Chicago, 
Peoria and intermediate points. 

Prior to Mr. Shumm’s trip, the association had 
been handicapped thru considerable opposition by 
some of the carriers toward refunding the exces- 
sive charges to the majority of the shingle dis- 
tributers who were not parties to the original 
complaint. Mr. Shumm not only removed this 
opposition, but secured action which will result in 
the early adjustment of all claims contemplated 
for filing under the commission’s decision. 

Mr. Shumm also declares that the association 
has added two more claim and traffic experts to his 
department, which will enable the Pacific Coast 
Shippers’ Association properly to care for the great 
quantity of new business being turned over to it 
by shippers of forest products. Claims are being 
handled from poimts as widely separated as Cal- 
gary, Alberta, and Charleston, Ga., which shows the 
confidence placed in the association by the lumber 
distributers. 

The question of combination rates from British 
Columbia shipping points was also taken up with 
the Railroad Administration by Mr. Shumm, and 
the administration has issued its freight rate au- 
thority No. 8672 authorizing the application of the 
5-cent maximum advance on shipments originating 
in British Columbia. 

The administration has announced, effective 
July 20, the new demurrage rates of $2 each for 
the first four days, and $5 each for the fifth and 
each succeeding day, with twenty-four hours’ free 
time at reconsigning points and forty-eight hours 
at loading and unloading points. The present 
rates are $3 each for the first four days, and $6 
for the fifth day. 


tad 


DELAY NEW LUMBER CLASSIFICATION 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 14.—Edward Cham- 
bers, director of traffic, Railroad Administration, 
has sent to Frank Carnahan, traffic secretary of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
the following more detailed explanation of the di- 
rector general’s decision not to put into operation 
the new classification of lumber suggested by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in its divided 
opinion in No, 8131: 

After giving very careful consideration to this ques- 
tion, we have come to the conclusion that any attempt 
to put into effect the general revision which would fol- 
low the making effective thruout the country of the 
commission’s opinion on classification would seriously 
disturb conditions to an extent we do not believe de- 
sirable at this time. This is so broad a question in- 
volving so many local situations that we feel they can 
best be dealt with separately by the commission or 
the carriers. In this connection attention is called 
to the fact that the commission itself expressed the 
opinion that present conditions do not justify an order 
fixing definite relation between rates on lumber and 
lumber products for the whole country or for impor- 
tant sections. 

For. these reasons we have decided to take no action, 
for the present at least, to put into effect the classi- 
fication approved by the commission in its decision in 
this case. 


MORE FLAT CARS FOR SOUTHEAST 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 14.—The Railroad Ad- 
ministration on July 10 ordered 100 flat cars into 
Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association territory, and 
today ordered an additional 100 into that section. 
There has recently been some complaint of a short- 
age of flat cars. Further allotments will be made 
later on. 


RULING ON DEMURRAGE AT BORDER 


MempHis, TENN., July 15.—Demurrage charges 
will be made on all freight cars held at the Cana- 
dian border awaiting export licenses, according to 
a decision of the conference of the commissioners 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission which was 
held on June 27. The ruling was received today 
by J. H. Townshend, secretary-manager of the 
Southern Hardwood Traffic Association. <A cireu- 
lar was at once issued by the association. 

The ruling means that shippers should obtain 
their export licenses before the shipment moves, 
thus avoiding delay and extra charges. The deci- 
sion is important because many agents in small 
stations have sent shipments forward without ap- 
plying for the proper licenses and have lost con- 
siderable money at the border on the demurrage 
charges. 


ASKS REPARATION ON SHIPMENTS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 14.—L. H. Miller, who be- 
tween Aug. 1, 1917, and April 1, 1919, engaged in 
business under the name of International Spar Co., 
shipping logs in carloads on the line of the Northern 
Pacific Railway from South Prairie to Tacoma and 
Kennydale, Wash., has filed a complaint with the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, asking $4,440.72 rep- 
aration on a large number of shipments, which aggre- 
gated 36,869,524 pounds weight. It is asserted that 
unreasonable rates were charged. 


anne 


MUST ADJUST COMMODITY RATES 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 15.—In handing down ita 
decision in Docket No. 10149—Board of Railroad Com- 
missioners of the State of Iowa et al. vs. Minneapolis 
& St. Louis Railroad Co., Director General et al.—the 
Interstate Commerce Commission directs the carriers 
to establish commodity rates from Des Moines, Iowa, 
on walnut dimension lumber in pieces equitably related 
to the commodity rates maintained from Missouri 
River cities. 

The Des Moines Saw Mill Co. was the co-complainant 
in this case. In fact the complaint was brought on 
its behalf. This company cuts walnut logs into pieces 
used for manufacturing gunstocks, chair rungs, balus- 
ters, billiard cue butts and caps for mine props. 

The complaint attacked rates in force from Des 
Moines to points east of the Illinois-Indiana line. The 
commission holds that on the present record no opinion 
can be rendered on the allegation of unreasonableness 
and undue prejudice, but that following the principles 
announced in the interior Iowa cases the commodity 
rates should be adjusted as suggested. The carriers 
are given ninety days in which to make the suggested 
equitable adjustment. This was the principal conten- 
tion of complainants, who admitted in the hearings 
their greater interest in it than in the allegations of 
unreasonableness and undue prejudice, 


LUMBER FREIGHT RATES DECISIONS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 14.—-In a formal opinion 
handed down by Commissioner Eastman, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, after further consideration, ad- 
heres to the findings announced in its original report 
in Investigation & Suspension Docket No. 11—Louisi- 
ana & Pine Bluff Divisions—with the modification that 
beginning June 1, 1919, the Louisiana & Pine Bluff 
short line may receive the increased divisions per- 
mitted by the commission’s fifth supplemental order 
in the Tapline Case, or $3.50 a car for switching 
shipments of lumber and forest products from the 
Union mill at Huttig, Ark., to Dollar Junction on the 
Iron Mountain road, 

The commission announced today that it has de- 
cided to reopen Docket No. 8167—-Three Lakes Lumber 
Co. vs. Washington Western Railway Co., in order that 
proper divisions of rates may be fixed. In its original 
opinion in this case and I. & N. Docket No. 193, the 
commission ordered the establishment of joint rates for 
the shipment of lumber and forest products. The 
parties have been unable to agree on proper divisions. 


NEW HOO-HOO OFFICIAL APPOINTMENT 


Sr. Louis, Mo., July 15.—Announcement was 
made today of the appointment of W. D. Kaufman, 
of Elkins, as Vicegerent Snark of Hoo-Hoo for 
West Virginia. Mr. Kaufman is purchasing agent 
of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, and is an enthu- 
siastic member of the order. He succeeds E. 
Stringer Boggess, of Clarksburg, W. Va., at one 
time Snark of the Universe. 


WESTERN H00-HOO INITIATION 


St. Louis, Mo., July 15.—Secretary-treasurer 
E. D. Tennant has received a report of a Hoo-Hoo 
concatenation in Salt Lake City, Utah, June 28, at 
which four candidates were initiated as follows: 


David Geddes, Burton Lumber Co., Salt Lake City; 
Edward 8. Hobbs, Murray Lumber Co., Murray, Utah; 
Roy William Johnson, Morrison Merrill & Co., Salt 
Lake City ; Wayne Jones, Morrison Merrill & Co.,, Mur- 
ray, Utah. 

The officiating nine was composed of the fol- 
lowing: 

Snark—Willard G. Burton. 

Senior Hoo-Hoo—C, E. Murphy. 

Junior Hoo-Hoo—W. E. Losee. 

Bojum—R. H. Felt. 

Scrivenoter—H. M. Rhodes. 

Jabberwock—H. W. Culbertson. 

Custocatian—William Service. 

Arcanoper—W. C. Geddes, 

Gurdon—R. L. Irvine. 


Thirty-five members of the order were present. 





TIMBERLAND SALES 


WHITESBURG, KY., July 6—J. H. Smith and 
others purchased hardwood tracts along the head- 
waters of Danger Fork of Loot’s Creek in Perry 
County, and will begin cutting the timber at once. 
The Kentucky River Coal Corporation, of Lexington, 
Ky., also purchased timber lands in that section. 
Mills will be installed. John W. Adams and others, 
of Jeremiah, Ky., purchased timber lands along 
Caudill’s Branch and Rockhouse Fork, of the Ken- 
tucky River. 
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FAR AND WIDE, TRUCKS GIVE SATISFACTION 





Machines Must Be Kept in Good Repair—Building Boom Has Started in Hawaii 
—A New Dump Body 





HAULING OVER PENNSYLVANIA HILLS 


I got my first truck in 1915 and the second in 1917. 
The first truck I ran nights and days both, for the first 
year. It took the place of six teams on each single 
day at a total cost of $15 a day, or about what the 
drivers would cost on six teams at that time. The 
life of a truck is very important and I have taken good 
care of my trucks. ‘The first one, No. 357, is consid- 
ered by my drivers as almost as good as new. Of 
course, it is some worn; tho it has been well cared for 
and is in good condition. My work is all on unim- 
proved roads, which is some handicap. I only run 
the truck 175 days each year, on an average. My 
trucks both drive from all four wheels. I never owned 
a 2-wheel drive, tho I have worked alongside of them. 
They can not do the work on mud roads; on improved 
roads they are O. K. 

Being a manufacturer, my work is from the road to 
the car. I use 3-ton trucks and not having any bodies 
on the trucks allows me a load of 7,000 pounds without 
overloading, which is 1,000 to 2,000 pounds more than 
a team can haul over these hilly roads. I make four 
to six trips a day and average five on a six to seven 
mile haul. 

I do not feel that I have gotten as good service from 
my trucks as I would if I had been handy to a good 
machine shop and mechanic. I have had to learn all 
that myself, doing most all my own repairing; most 
truck manufacturers now have a service man that calls 
every few weeks and sees that the trucks are working 
right and kept in good shape. My repair bill, however, 
has been very small. 

[It is easy to see from the above that W. W. Suther- 
land, the operator, is an enthusiast on the 4-wheel drive 
type of trucks. Perhaps it may be well to say here that 


contend with lies not with the truck itself but in our 
inability to secure a suitable coupling for our trailer. 
We have been looking for both a two-wheel and a 
four-wheel trailer which will allow a quick coupling, 
but so far we have been unable to locate a satisfactory 
one. If you can assist us in this matter we shall 
greatly appreciate it. 

The business prospects in this territory are excellent 
and we anticipate a very bright future. People are 
becoming convinced that the cost of building materials 
will continue to increase and architects are being 
kept busy preparing plans. A number of large mer- 
cantile houses contemplate erecting new and uptodate 
buildings or making additions to their present struc- 
tures, and the territorial officials are making heavy 
expenditures on harbor improvements to take care of 
future shipping. In addition to this, the Government 
is preparing a very important army and naval base, 
expecting to garrison Honolulu with at least 25,000 
men. 

[The above very interesting letter, written by As- 
sistant Manager A. B. Kroll, of Allen & Robinson 
(Ltd.), Honolulu, T. H., is not only interesting because 
of the manner in which the company is using motor 
trucks but because of the outline of conditions in 
Hawaii. The building boom evidently is not confined 
to the United States. 

The accompanying illustration shows the Federal 
tractor hauling a load of lumber that is by no means 
small. It is particularly interesting to note the man- 
ner in which this load is bound to the tractor and 
trailer. The devices used are large hand screws which 
can be screwed up, thus winding the rope about them 
and tightening it so that the load is held firmly in 























THE 3-TON FEDERAL TRACTOR OF ALLEN & ROBINSON (LTD.) 


Mr. Sutherland, whose headquarters are at Avella, Pa., 
is using Duplex trucks, manufactured by the Duplex 
Truck Co., Lansing, Mich. 

Probably in no section of the United States are 
trucks compelled to operate under worse conditions 
than in the hills of Pennsylvania where the roads are 
unimproved. The fact that trucks will operate suc- 
cessfully under such conditions and at a saving over 
any other form of haulage is shown by the fact that 
the number employed by lumber companies in this 
section is steadily increasing. The fact is that in the 
mountainous district of Pennsylvania, where mine 
props are produced in quantity, the truck is rapidly 
replacing the horse.—EDITOR. ] 





USING TRUCKS IN HAWAII 


Our motor equipment consists of one 5-ton Knox 
tractor, one 3-ton Federal tractor, two 3-ton Moreland 
tractors, one small tractor and a 2-ton Federal truck. 
Two teams of horses are kept in reserve for short haul- 
ing and for general use around the yard, but a ma- 
chine, somewhat in the style of a Ford truck, will re- 


“place these in the near future. 


The tractors are used mostly for distant delivery 
and for hauling from the wharf to our lumber yard, the 
latter being a one-mile haul. We find a four-wheel 
trailer the best suited for this class of work and use 
only extra heavy lumber drays with short poles, making 
the coupling with an ordinary clevis. 

The two-wheel tractors in use are of the heavy 
Knox type and are well suited for long hauls, carrying 
about 3,000 feet of lumber to a load. 

The Federal truck is used for general delivery of 
mixed orders and has made a reputation for itself 
among the contractors as the “Rush Order Truck,” the 
ability to make quick delivery on small orders being 
necessary to handle our trade properly. 

The small tractor has been found to be a “handy” 
machine around the yard, and is used in shifting drays 
and preparing loads for other tractors, besides doing 
its share in hauling lumber from the wharf to the 
yard. 

From time to time we have kept expense data of the 
various tractors, but at present we are not in a posi- 
tion to offer any figures. We find, however, that the 
average tractor will do at least three times the work 
of a team. We hope to have a six months’ record kept 
in the near future and shall be pleased to submit our 
figures to you. 

In connection with this equipment we should like to 
state that one of the main difficulties which we have to 


place. Knox tractors and Federal trucks and tractors 
are popular machines with lumbermen in the United 
States and it is no wonder that they are being used 
by lumbermen thruout the world.—Ep1Tor.] 





4 DUMP BODY FOR LUMBERMEN 


Upon more than one occasion the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN has been called upon to give information relative 
to a satisfactory body that may be used for hauling 
lumber, coal and ail of the numerous commodities that 
uptodate retail companies handle. Various bodies have 
been designed to meet this need, tho probably none 
will prove so satisfactory as that which is known as 
the Automatic Side Dump Body. This body is simple 
in construction and sturdy and may be fitted to the 
chassis, of any truck. Another feature that will appeal 
particularly to lumbermen is that it may be installed 
upon trailers where it will operate with success. The 
body is manufactured in both the automatic and hand 
operating types, and dumps to the side. The body 
for lumbermen is equipped with a tail gate that opens 
so that lumber may be loaded or unloaded in the usual 
manner. When this tail gate is closed, sand, crushed 
rock, coal or any other commodity may be hauled and 
dumped to the side. Or a regular stake body may be 
provided, 

Plans are being perfected to adapt this body for 
hauling logs and in this field the side dump feature is 
one that will meet with instant approval. The unload- 
ing of logs will be greatly facilitated and as this 
principle may be adapted to trailers, the fact that it 
is of extremely simple construction and may be repaired 
by practically any blacksmith is another recommenda- 
tion for the Automatic Dump Body. 





According to W. R. Reynolds, of Toronto, Ont., 
twenty-seven F. W. D. trucks: which were purchased 
in February, 1916, by the twelfth bridging train of the 
Imperial Army, have given very satisfactory service. 
This is well shown by the fact that twenty-six were 
still in operation in February, 1919, regardless of the 
severe conditions under which they were operated. 
These F. W. D. trucks were used continually in and 
around Ham and Lille in France during the heaviest 
fighting. 


ARMERS everywhere put their ‘ 
O.K. on OK Products. The 
splendid reputation gained by 

these dependable products is Na- 
tion-wide. Wherever you find pro- 


gressive farmers, you will find OK 
Products. 


Sell the Line the Farmer Wants 


Why devote time and expense to creating a 
demand for goods not so well known when 
the demand has already been created for 
OK Products? Our big advertising cam- 
paigns have made them first in the minds 
of the farmers. You can take advantage of 
our extensive Dealer's Service and let us 
help you make the sales. 


(“Y Products 


The best there is ir Cupolas, Non- 
Freezable and Sanitary Stock and 
— Wetecare, Sele Footen for 
3, dozens of ot! ialti 
Sun-Lite Windows fos hee heae wey 


Farmers Pleased With Results 


OK Products pay rich dividends i 
the improved heakh and rapid ound 
of all farm animals. ey provide 
Pure clean air, sunshine and water, 
all of which are great factors in suc- 


cessful stock raising. 


Dealers Pleased With Profits 
The quick sales and good profits made onthe OK line 
are appreciated by hosts of dealers. Our advertising 
and sal es helps are a big asset for any dealer. Watch 
for our big farm paper advertisements. 
Write for Attractive Proposition for Dealers 


Let lain all 3 — 
po ba — 5 Aa you. Our goods are OK—our 


Phillip Bernard Co.,"Stux‘ai‘ wna" 











Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries 


We carry the cost of in- 
stalling. 


The saving in insurance pre- 
miums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and business 
need the protection? 


Write Us. 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 


926 Manhattan Bidg., CHICA 











Our OPINION 


Regarding the collectability of 
any account or controversy is 
FREE upon request with par- 
ticulars. 


Better Investigate 


Your Accounts, and Try our Service. 


ag ee. 
The Lumbermen’s Credit Ass’n 
Est. 1876. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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AMERIGAN LUMBER & MFG. CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


WHITE PINE 


Our Silver White Pine is a real Cork Pine substi- 
tute for planing Mill and Pattern Work, Etc. 


At our various mill connections we own and 
carry large stock of 


idaho White Pine. 
CaliforniaWhite Pine also SugarPine. 
Michigan and Minn. White Pine. 


Al 
YELLOW PINE and HARDWOODS. 


Our new mill at Lenox, Ky., is now operating. 
Also our new mill at Florala, Ala. and Paxton, Fla. 


White Pine 


LONG and SHORT LEAF 
Yellow Pine 
















IDAHO 
MI 


NNESOTA 
CALIFORNIA & 
OREGON STOCKS 








ALSO 
WM. SCHUETTE & CO. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. New York, N. Y. 
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West Penn Lumber Co. 


Wholesale Lumber 
WHITE PINE YELLOW PINE 
HEMLOCK HARDWOODS 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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GET OUR 


priceson BOX LUMBER 


Cypress, Hemlock, Spruce and White Pine 


B. W. Cross Lumber Co. pitonunai PA. 


1 @ Ces. 8 eve, 


birch) 
























Weidman 


& Son Co. 


TROUT CREEK, MICH. 
Manufacturers of 


Hardwood and Hemlock 
LUMBER 











DON’T FORGET 


We Specialize in Mixed Cars 


White Pine, Hemlock 
and Basswood Lumber 


Siding, Ceiling, Flooring, Sash, Doors, Blinds, Window 
Frames and Mouldings. Also Red Cedar 
Siding and Fir Doors. 


Mershon, Eddy, Parker Co., 





Saginaw, 








Michigan 
Tell Us Your Needs in 
4-4 Go. 1 Common and Better 
5-4 No. 2 Common and Better 
6-4 No, 1 Common and Better 
10-4 No, 2 Common and Better 


12-4 No. 2 Common and Better 


Von Platen Lumber Company 








Mills at Iron Mountain, Mich. 








Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers 4, <1! 


by subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their 

views on the best way to handle the accounts of a retail 

lumber business. These letters offer many excellent 

ideas, and it will well repay any retail lumber dealer to 

read them carefully. Fifteen cents, postpaid. 
Publisher 431 So. 


St, Chicage 








SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK 








The expansion in construction of all kinds is re- 
flected in the demand for sash, doors and special 
millwork in all markets. Not only is the demand 
such as to tax the mechanical facilities of the 
plants, but labor shortage at some centers and a 
deficiency of seasoned stock aggravate conditions. 
Advances in price made necessary by lumber costs 
and other elements appear to have no effect what- 
ever on demand for millwork. Competition for 
orders has been reduced to the lowest terms, deliv- 
ery being the sole factor in determining the placing 
of requisitions. Likely, the general prosperity has 
manifested itself in the building in of more con- 
veniences in residences, to the enlargement of de- 
mand for special work. 

Minneapolis and St. Paul (Minn.) factories are still 
short of labor but the threatened strike has not mate- 
rialized. The output is hardly up to requirements of 
the market and all shops have orders piled up to keep 
them busy for some time. Prices have been advanced 
within the last month an average of about 25 percent 
and high prices of material may cause still further 
increases. City building is showing up better, and a 
feature of the trade is a strong demand from country 
yards for special work, owing to the class of farm 
residences being erected this summer. 

Competition in sash and doors in Baltimore, Md., is 
largely eliminated in the sense of one concern’s bidding 
against another to secure an order. In many instances 
it has become a case of the user of the material going 
from place to place to find one that may be in a posi- 
tion to take care of his needs within a reasonable time. 
Big western manufacturers are far behind in their 
work, and there has been no evidence of late of any 
catching up. Price lists are being frequently revised, 
always upward, and returns have become very attrac- 
tive to sellers, while buyers appear to have overcome 
their earlier hesitancy and now show a disposition to 
go ahead with work. Price lists are hardly put out 
before they are withdrawn, changes having been made 
meanwhile; so that the catalogs are out of date almost 
when issued, and there is no sign of an-abatement in 


the conditions that give rise to this buoyancy of the 
market., In fact, the tendency continues upward, and 
the sash and door men appear tg have a long period 
of perhaps unparalleled prosperity ahead of them. 

The Buffalo (N. Y.) door factories and planing 
mills have many more orders on hand than a year 
ago and are looking for a continuation of trade on 
a fairly large scale. High prices are not holding 
back trade in frame construction to any noticeable 
extent. 

Planing mills of St. Louis are having trouble in get- 
ting labor, and practically all are working with small 
forces. The planing mill listing bureau now has more 
work than it can handle in the way of listing quanti 
ties, and mills are getting more requests for figures 
than they can fill. Considerable business is being 
placed with the planing mills; in fact, as much as can 
be taken care of with present force. 

All consuming factories in Cincinnati (Ohio) terri 
tory are having difficulty keeping up their supply of 
conditioned lumber. Most plants are operating at 
normal, and have bookings to assure work thru the 
summer. Development of the building industry, ani 
especially an increase in the number of suburban resi 
dences, has stimulated demand for porches, arbors and 
like residential appendages; and several Cincinnati 
factories are specializing in such ornamental work. 
Garages, too, have afforded a line of special work that 
has grown in volume and yielded handsome profits. 
Demand for all kinds of house finishing material con- 
tinues to increase. Although the volume of new 
building in Cincinnati does not show the sensational 
increase reported. by some other cities, it is close to 100 
percent, compared with a year ago. 

San Francisco (Calif.) sash and millwork plants are 
pretty well supplied with business. The door factories 
around the Bay are quite busy. The finished door 
factories connected with the white and sugar pine 
mills are running full on a big eastern demand. Cut stock 
is moving freely. Prices on white and sugar pine lum- 
ber were advanced on July 10. Some of the mills had 
been selling above the old list. 





LUMBERING ACTIVITIES 


SPOKANE, WASH., July 12.—With harvesting well 
under way thruout eastern Washington, the demand 
for cars with which to move the 1919 wheat crop is 
expected to be felt keenly in a few days and lumbermen 
are preparing as well as possible for a curtailment of 
shipments. It is realized that few extra cars have 
been sent into the Pacific Northwest for the crop 
movement. 

Stocks generally are not large, however, and the 
mills will not be troubled as much as in previous 
seasons by the car shrinkage. 

Conditions are right for keen building activity in 
the country districts. Crops will not come up to the 
early estimates of the season, because of the dryness 
of the last six weeks, but there will be few failures and 
farmers generally will be equipped to make improve- 
ments. 

Building promises to be brisk in Spokane this fall. 
The Spokane Drug Co. announced plans this week for a 
$200,000 wholesale drug building. The Shell Oil Co. 
secured permits for improvements amounting to 
$100,000. 





Wage Increase Quiets Labor Troubles 


SPOKANE, WASH., July 12.—The I. W. W. menace in 
lumber camps and mills of the Inland Empire is practi- 
cally ended for this season. The threatened display of 
“wobbly” power on July 4 to 6 was nothing more than 
the usual Fourth of July layoff and the men are back 
at work this week in normal numbers. 

This is the report made by operators of the district 
who were in Spokane July 11 to attend a session of the 
Timber Products Manufacturers. No serious trouble 
is expected by any of the larger employers and it is 
declared that the I. W. W. situation is the best it 
has been in several years, 

“The recent raises in wages are declared by the 
operators to be largely responsible for the quiet labor 
outlook,” declared J. C. H. Reynolds, secretary of the 
manufacturers, “The 2% cents increase granted June 
1 and the 2% cents put into effect July 1 have brought 
wages up to 52% cents in the woods and 50 cents in 
the mills and the men appear to be satisfied.” 





Manufacturers Banish Child Labor 


SPOKANE, WASH., July 12.—At a session of the 
Timber Products Manufacturers July 11, action was 
taken binding all members to discontinue the employ- 
ment of persons under 14 years of age and to employ 
those of 14 to 16 years only for eight hours a day, 
forty-eight hours a week and between the hours of 
6 a,m.and 7 p.m. The action materially affects the 
box factories operated by members and will cause some 
change in the woods where young boys have served as 
water carriers and worked around cook houses. 

The issue was brought before the manufacturers at 
the suggestion of J. C. H. Reynolds, secretary, following 
an opinion of the deputy internal revenue commission 
for the district regarding the Federal child labor law. 
It was found that some employers of the Inland Empire 
were confused on the terms of the Federal act, believ- 
ing that local courts could issue permits for the employ- 
ment of children and also holding that the Federal law 
affected only those actually employed inside mills and 
factories. 

The communication from the deputy commissioner as 


IN THE INLAND EMPIRE 


directed to the lumber manufacturers holds that any 
child whose work sends him or her occasionally inside 
of mills or factories or is closely allied in any way tuo 
the operation of industrial plants comes under the 
Federal law and employment of such a child subjects 
the employer to the 10 percent Federal tax on gooils 
entering interstate commerce. 

The act fixes 16 years as the youngest at which 
children may work in mines or quarries without sub 
jecting the employer to the tax and 14 years as the 
youngest at which they may be employed in manufac- 
turing establishments. 





To Lecture in Anti-‘‘Red’’ Campaign 


SPOKANE, WASH., July 12.—The Employers’ Associa 
tion of the Inland Empire has started on a definite 
campaign to counteract the “red” propaganda in mills 
and camps. An important feature of the campaign 
will be a series of lectures by Grace Manners Brougham, 
famous English war speaker, on the general topic of 
“Bolshevism, Socialism and Americanism.” Mrs. 
Brougham was highly successful during the war with 
her recruiting speeches, conducting campaigns both in 
England and the United States. She will go directly 
into the woods with her message and into the mills of 
the Inland Empire, speaking once or twice a day for 
several weeks. 





Spokane Lumber News 


SPOKANE, WASH., July 12.—The Diamond Match Co. 
has taken a 5-year lease on the property of the Hillyard 
Lumber Co. at Hillyard, immediately north of Spokane, 
and has started the construction of a planing mill. The 
company maintains a match block yard in East Spokane 
and will use the Hillyard plant in preparing its side 
lumber for market. 

Judge A. L. Flewelling and C, H. Fancher have 
formed the firm of Flewelling & Fancher to engage in 
the lumber and timber business. Offices have been 
opened at 725 Realty Building. Judge Flewelling 
formerly was manager of the Milwaukee Land Co. 

J. C. Gess has sold his small mill on Cottonwood 
Creek, near Chewelah, to Charles Weincore. The mill 
supplies local trade. 





Serious Forest Fires Under Control 


SPOKANE, WASH., July 12.—The most destructive 
forest fire of the season to date was reported today 
to be burning in the Catspur section of the St. Maries 
River country. The blaze has been under way for 
more than two weeks but assumed serious proportions 
only during the latter end of the week. F. A. Rogers, 
assistant secretary of the Coeur d’Alene Fire Protective 
Association, reported that 150 men are at work on the 
fire, which now covers approximately 1,900 acres. 

Another serious fire has been burning this week in 
the Pend Oreille Protective Association’s district at a 
point ten miles north of the town of Priest River along 
the Coolin road. It has covered an area of 700 acres. 
It was brought under control Friday. 

One hundred men have been engaged in fighting a fire 
on Trail Creek, in the North Fork country of the Coeur 
d’Alene national forest. It is now under control and 
the number of fighters will be reduced to about 
twenty-five to patrol the lines. The fire covered 320 
acres of timber. 
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FOREIGN FIELDS FOR INDUSTRIAL ENDEAVOR 





The British Market For Hardwoods 


[A staff representative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
is now engaged in making an investigation of the Euro- 
pean lumber market and the following is the first 
instalment of his report on the hardwood trade of 
Great Britain.—EbDIrTor. ] 

LONDON, ENGLAND, June 12.—The hardwood manu- 
facturers of the United States have every reason for 
yegarding Great Britain optimistically, as a receptive 
and profitable future market for their products. There 
is here a great need for hardwoods of practically all 
kinds and descriptions and this need will make itself 
Yyelt in the market soon, without further undue delays 
such as have featured the situation during the last few 
months. ‘To be sure, there has lately been a certain 
volume of business in hardwoods transacted between 
the United States and Great Britain; but the trade in 
this country is not yet ready to talk real business. 
Generally speaking it is still greatly disorganized as a 
result of the war and there will still be some lapse of 
time before the industries will resume a general activity 
and before their requirements can be ascertained with 
sufficient accuracy to permit the placement of orders 
other than for small, temporary needs. There has been 
considerable delay in the industrial readjustment, 
caused not only by the uncertainty and hesitancy 
naturally prevalent during the first period following 
the signing of the armistice but also—-and during the 
last couple of months almost wholly——by the slowness 
of the Government in taking action in several matters 
of greatest importance to industry, and especially in 
connection with capital issues. Public condemnation 
of the Government for its apparent disinterestedness 
in these vital matters has for some time been strong 
and has at last stirred it to action with the result that 
some of the major obstacles to a general industrial 
resumption have been removed and some real work in 
this direction can now be done. This delay rendered 
the future so uncertain that the industries could not 
well undertake the task of the wholesale reorganiza- 
tion necessary for a return to a peace basis nor make 
any definite plans one way or the other, and,all such 
matters as referred to the future scope and character 
of operations were deferred until the Government 
finally would have cleared the atmosphere by doing 
something tangible. Hence this work of reorganization 
has barely started as yet and some time must elapse 
before it can be completed and the various industries 
opened up in force. 

There is yet an uncertain shipping situation to con- 
tend with, but the British trade seems inclined to 
consider it as of secondary importance, feeling certain 
that it will amend itself rapidly enough, improving 
apace with the development of demand. The reorgan- 
ization of industries and placing them definitely on a 
peace footing are now the all-absorbing topics. 
Foreign Hardwoods Will Compete for British Market 

And when this has been accomplished a lucrative 
trade in hardwoods can be expected to develop; and 
America, virtually having the monopoly of the world’s 
hardwood production if not supply, is looked to as the 
chief source of supply. But altho this is a fact it 
would never do for the American lumberman to be too 
sure of the British market, to such an extent that he 
will merely wait for the business to come to him from 
over here and that he will handle what he gets in an 
inattentive manner ; because if he does he is likely soon 
to discover that there are quite a number of foreign 
hardwoods of excellent quality and reputation, some of 
which are more or less familiar to him but some of 
which he might as yet not even have heard of, which 
are contending for the future British market and are 
threatening serious competition with American woods. 
But so long as the British trade is tendered every due 
consideration and so long as a sufficient supply of 
American woods is forthcoming, at the right price it 
might be mentioned incidentally, it is quite safe to say 
that the American woods have “the edge” on a number 

but not all, mark—of these competitive foreign 
hardwoods, and most of the business will come to the 
States. 

Furniture Industry the Great Consumer 

In speaking of the British trade in hardwoods it 
must be kept in mind that practically everything com- 
ing to this market is intended for the cabinet maker, 
as the furniture manufacturer here is called, and for 
interior decoration. The furniture industry is the 
backbone of the hardwood lumber trade in Great 
Britain and normally consumes large quantities of 
materials. Now conditions are utterly abnormal, and 
have been for such an extended period that much larger 
quantities must be consumed during the next few years 
in consequence. Great Britain before the war had a 
well organized furniture industry which met the 
requirements of the whole country and occasionally 
had a surplus for export to the continent. The only 
article of furniture in which there was any import 
trade of importance was the ordinary kitchen chair. 
which came from the United States in knock-down form. 
There also was some trade in kitchen cabinets and a 
few other similar things, usually of cheap quality, but 
om major articles of furniture were manufactured at 

ome. 


New Houses Will Create Furniture Demand 


When the war came most of the furniture plants of 
reasonable capacity were put on war work, making 
airplane parts and the like, and for four years hardly 
a piece of furniture was made for commercial purposes. 
But the normal requirements, which in a country with 
& population of about 60,000,000 are by no means 
Small, have simply been deferred because there was no 


production to meet them. Thus the supply is now 
practically five years in arrear, when normal require- 
ments alone are considered. Then there are more than 
500,000 new dwellings to be constructed in Great 
Britain within the next few years to meet the acute 
housing shortage here. The construction of this impos- 
ing number of dwellings has not yet started, for 
reasons known to the Government and the local govern- 
ment authorities alone ; but this apparently uncalled-for 
deferment of a highly essential project has aroused the 
people and the press thruout the country tremendously, 
until severe pressure has been brought to bear upon 
those responsible for the undertaking, with the result 
that a serious start on it is certain to be made imme- 
diately and that the 500,000 sorely needed new dwell- 
ings eventually will be a reality instead of the rather 
vague dream which they have been during the last few 
months. In the meanwhile there will also be the 
normal building requirements, so that the actual num- 
ber of houses to be constructed within the next few 
years will considerably exceed the number mentioned. 
All these new houses must be furnished and there is 
where the furniture industry of Great Britain is going 
to play a most important role. It is impossible to esti- 
mate even approximately the quantities of hardwoods 
which this industry alone will require to meet the task 
imposed upon it but it requires no imagination to as- 
sume that they will be huge. ~ 

As stated, there has been no definite start made as 
yet upon the contemplated and much-heralded housing 
program; neither has there been any start on the 
production of furniture for the houses. It is all a 
matter of the future; but that does not rob it of its 
importance. The need is here, and is painfully evident 
on whichever side you turn, in whatever town in 
Britain you are, and even in the small rural communi- 
ties. Housing conditions can not be continued as they 
are and the hundreds of thousands of houses planned 
for are none too many. So, even if it is all a matter 
of the future, eventually there will be at least 500,000 
and likely more houses to furnish. 


The Industry Expects Unprecedented Activity 

The British furniture industry at present is practi- 
cally nonexistent. When the war work ceased a good 
many plants closed down to await developments, and 
for the time being remain so, pending reorganization, a 
definite demand and a more reliable supply of manufac- 
turing materials. They are now starting up one by 
one, but a real resumption of manufacturing is not 
expected until building has been undertaken on a more 
extensive scale. Some of the larger plants have con- 
tinued operations in a fashion thruout, but more for 
the sake of keeping the workmen together than for 
anything else. But they are all eager to pick up what 
stocks of hardwoods they can and are watching devel- 
opments carefully, both as regards the national build- 
ing program and the shipping situation, knowing that 
the present period of lethargy will presently come to 
its end to be followed by one of unprecedented activity. 


Many Small Plants Supply Local Demands 


The furniture industry in Great Britain is not local- 
ized, as it is to a great extent in the States. The 
plants are scattered thruout the country, most every 
town having at least a small cabinet shop or two cater- 
ing to its requirements. The reason is that the dis- 
tributing system in this country is not so highly de- 
veloped as in the United States, where one plant in 
Grand Rapids might produce for the west Coast mar- 
ket. The market of the British plant is rather strictly 
localized, even in the case of the large plants. There 
are five or six large plants in Liverpool, besides a 
number of smaller cabinet shops; one of these large 
plants, now closed down, normally employing 1,000 
men. There are also some large plants in London, 
and Birmingham and Manchester are somewhat of 
furniture manufacturing centers. In the latter city, 
however, the plants are generally quite small, and al- 
most exclusively under Jewish management—which 
statement would apply fairly accurately to the whole 
industry. 

Manufacturers All Purchase Thru Brokers 


The furniture firms do their purchasing, like all 
other consumers, thru the wood brokers, and would 
refuse opportunities to do business direct. There are, 
to be sure, a few firms who have signified their will- 
ingness to negotiate directly with the shipper, but the 
latter is advised to investigate carefully before com- 
mitting himself to this business. As an illustration of 
the complications which direct trading without an 
intimate acquaintanceship with the circumstances may 
lead to might be mentioned a British firm of cabinet 
makers which a few months ago signified to the AMErI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN its desire to import direct and re- 
quested addresses of manufacturers of various hard- 
woods. According to information obtained here, this 
firm, which is quite a small affair, has passed thru the 
bankruptcy courts twice, is at present working on very 
limited capital, and has a credit rating with the 
brokers of not more than £150. The brokers have found 
this firm a risky customer and it found itself without 
ample credit. Evidently it attempted to circumnavi- 
gate this difficulty by importing direct and getting its 
credit on the other side of the ocean when it could 
not get it at home. Another furniture firm which is re- 
ported as attempting to make American connections is 
said to be on the verge of bankruptcy, and a third 
aspirant is said to be safe to the limit of its capital— 
but that isn’t very much. 

These remarks will indicate that direct trading has 
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its pitfalls which the shipper, being 3000 miles away 
and without an agent on this side of the water, can 
not always avoid. Hence previous suggestions that 
business with Great Britain be done thru a duly ap- 
pointed agent, the broker, who is on the spot and 
looks out for the interests of the buyer and the seller 
alike and is acquainted with the buyer's requirements 
in wood and his financial standing. 


Building Construction No Direct Factor 


In the United States building construction is an 
important factor in the hardwood trade, Every house 
constructed, whether wooden, brick or what else, will 
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require quite a substantial quantity of hardwoods for 
flooring, staircases, interior trim and the like; and 
therefore the volume of building has a direct influence 
on the movement of hardwood lumber. Not so in Great 
Britain. One would not come far from wrong in say- 
ing that extremely little hardwood lumber enters into 
the construction of the English house. Occasionally 
it does, in the form of wood block flooring in a room 
or two, but then the hardwood is just as likely to be 
teak as maple; or in the form of interior trim in some 
high-class residence or public building, when the hard- 
wood used is more probably mahogany than red gum, 
In the ordinary English house the flooring, as before 
mentioned, is either composite covered with linoleum 
or of Baltie softwood, and never of hardwood, and the 
always scanty trim also is usually Baltic softwood, but 
never hardwood, 

Thus the American lumberman can not count on a 
house construction boom over here to affect his over- 
seas business to any extent, otherwise than thru the 
increased consumption of furniture which such a boom 
would entail. Undoubtedly this is a situation which 
could be reversed if the American shippers were eager 


-enough to build up a large market over here to under- 


take in coéperation with the brokers a campaign for 
the more general introduction into dwelling house con- 
struction of hardwood floors and trim. Brokers gen- 
erally agree that the sale of this or that hardwood 
could be successfully promoted, as for instance red gum 
for interior trim, if an organized educational cam- 
paign could be launched and carried on to a finish. Of 
course, any steps taken at this time toward sharing in 
the housing reconstruction business might be too tardy ; 
but outside of the building coming under the recon- 
struction heading there will of course be a normal— 
and, it might be pointed out, more select—volume of 
building constantly carried on which could profitably 
be catered to. The dwellings to be built under the 
reconstruction program will for the most part be of 
the smallest type, adapted to the needs of the work- 
men and the poorer population and hence planned with 
an eye toward the strictest possible economy. ‘There- 
fore it is very true that the hardwood men did not 
lose much by not following up the housing question 
from its very inception, because hardwoods here are a 
little bit too dear to be considered for a cheap house 
anyway. <Asja rule, houses for the more prosperous 
population have not been included in the reconstruction 
program, but of course it also is considerably cramped 
in its present quarters and will soon arrange for build- 
ing; and this is the class of business that it would be 
desirable for the hardwood man. 


Will Be Big Demand for Cars and Ships 


As it is, the American hardwood trade in Great 
Britain during the immediate future will move almost 
wholly thru industrial channels. The furniture trade 
will be the principal customer, and the railroads and 
the shipbuilding plants the next important consumers. 
There are of course a great many other consuming 
trades of more or less importance, from the vehicle 
industry to the coffin maker, but the American ship- 
per will rarely be brought into either direct or indi- 
rect touch with them, for their requirements will be 
centralized practically entirely in the hands of the 
merchants, who will secure the materials thru the 
brokers without even the latter knowing the destina- 
tion or the ultimate use for these materials. 





BOSTON LUMBER EXPORTS INCREASE 


Boston, Mass., July 14.—May exports thru the port 
of Boston are reported as follows : 
: Boarps Board feet Value 
RON: (Ss Sp kre od Sia Se wip bs ore tee 307,000 21,149 
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Naas 2c, BN Bio iG snag WS 87,000 7,827 
Other hardwoods.............. 112,000 7,174 
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NBs SRE edn ea-ig. v4 ne eae 1,025,000 $ 73,056 
RUN UNNI Si i5. cit0'4) 0. elidiacachin erie, wie sieron ne DR 
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MERRY ROURKE. eae as $234,968 


Gum was the feature of May exports, and the de- 
mand for it is still strong. About 140,000 feet went to 
France, value $13,156; while England took $5,318 
worth and Scotland $2,657 worth, Of the oak, 107,000 
feet went to Argentina; 45,000 feet to England, and 
the rest to France. Of the white pine boards, 225,000 
feet, or nearly all, went to Cuba, the other 6,000 feet 
going to Canada. The poplar boards all went to Eng- 
land, as did three-fourths of the spruce, 





MAY EXPORTS THIRD MORE THAN APRIL 

NorFo_k, VA., July 12.—Forty-two days after the 
month closed, the following figures have been given 
showing exports of forest products thru Norfolk and 
Newport News during May: 








Board feet Value 

Cypress (Liverpool)........... 24.000 $ 2,339 
SOM. TEAVAPBOON) 6.0 5.5.58 60 ov 0s 1,446,000 36,716 
Oak (Glasgow and Liverpool) ..1,412,000 83,984 
— (Glasgow and Liverpool) 559,000 37,837 
BON ATAVEIDOON) o0.6.5.60.06 5's 00 00 131,000 13,580 
PEODIO TLAVOPDO!) . ..6c0 ccc aes 107,000 9,926 
Daren CLAVEFPOOl) ........0. cee wes 41,000 3,861 
Softwood (Liverpool).......... 20,000 1,643 
otal IGMGOP.. 2.6. cece ces 3,740,000 $189,886 
Manufactures of wood.........  wsccoces 90,786 
BN INI oceanic. 4-0) ss bs Lt $280,672 


May footage was nearly one-third larger than that 
for April and the value was one-twelfth larger; while 
footage was four times as large as that for May, 1918, 
and had a value three times as large. Exports for June 
are expected to eclipse the records of all these months. 

The movement of low grade oak and other hardwoods 
is large, but the better grades also show an increase. 


Not much softwood is going forward but inquiries 
from England and other countries are being received 
and the exporting of softwoods, such as longleaf and 
shortleaf southern pine, will be more active when 
manufacturers are in a position to handle the business 
offered, 





LUMBER CHARTERS OF THE WEEK 


Lunham & Moore, ocean freight brokers, New York 
City, in their circular of July 12 list the following 
charters : 

British auxiliary schooner Randfontein, 1,075 tons, 
Campbellton to Tunis, deals, 400s. 

Schooner Azua, 613 tons, St. John, N. B., to the 
United Kingdom, deals, $41. 

Schooner Augusta W. Snow, 671 tons, Halifax to the 
United Kingdom, deals, $41. 

Swedish bark Angelo, 917 tons, Halifax to the United 
Kingdom, deals, 345s. 

Danish schooner Fredensborg, 267 tons, Halifax to 
the United Kingdam, deals, 350s. 

Schooner Mary Duff, Halifax to the United Kingdom, 
deals, $41. 

British schooner Con Rein, 300 tons (corrected), 
same, 

British schooner Maria A, Howes, 415 tons, Metagan 
to Cork, deals, 350s. 

British schooner Helen Mathers, 362 tons, Pictou to 
the United Kingdom, deals, 345s. 

British Schooner William McL. Borden, Pugwash to 
the United Kingdom, deals, 345s. 

Schooner Jere G. Shaw, 674 tons, Halifax to the 
United Kingdom, deals, at or about $41. 

British schooner F. C. Lockhart, 268 tons, St. John, 
N. B., to Guadaloupe, lumber, $19 ; and back, molasses, 
a? oo 110 gallons. 

orwegian steamer Porsanger, 7,000 tons gross, Gulf 
to the River Plate, lumber, at or about $62.50. July. 

Norwegian bark NSorknes, 1,544 tons, Bridgewater, 
N. S., to the River Plate, lumber, private terms. 


EXPORT FORWARDING COMPANY FORMED 


The American Overseas Forwarding Co. has made 
application for a charter empowering it to carry on a 
forwarding business, as agent; to charter ships; to 
establish warehouses and storage yards; and, if need 
arise, to actually buy and operate for its own account 
ocean going vessels and barges for use on the Missis 
sippi and tributary streams. The incorporators are : 

James E, Stark, of James E. Stark & Co. and presi 
dent of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association : 
J. H. Townshend, secretary-manager of the Southern 
Hardwood Traffic Association ; George C. Ehemann, of 
George C. Ehemann & Co.; John W. McClure, of the 
Bellgrade Lumber Co. ; 8S. M. Nickey, of the Green River 
Lumber Co.; Walker L. Wellford, of the Chickasaw 
Cooperage Co., and R. J. Jurden, of the Penrod-Jurden 
Co., all of Memphis. 

Formation of the company is the direct outgrowth of 
the recommendations of the export booking committee 
of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association at the 
January annual meeting, of which committee George 
C. Ehemann was chairman, but altho the recommenda- 
tions were endorsed this is the first definite step taken 
toward launching the company. 

Lumber interests of Memphis and the Valley terri 
tory believe that there is going to be an enormous 
demand for hardwood lumber for export and that this 
company will prove a big factor in facilitating forward 
ings and that it will soon prove its worth and gain 
unusually strong support. The central idea back of 
it is that lumbermen acting together can more readily 
and easily facilitate the handling of their exports than 
they can acting singly or individually and can more 
promptly and more effectively solve the problems and 
deal with the handicaps with which they are con 
fronted. The company is determined to find ways and 
means of providing its stockholders with facilities for 
exporting their product and if these can not be had 
thru ordinary channels, then steps will be taken to 
provide them by purchase or otherwise. 

Organization will probably be completed by about 
July 20. It seems to be definitely decided that R. E. 
O’Rouk, who has been engaged in the forwarding 
business in New Orleans on his own account, will be 
made manager; and it is the intention of the company 
to employ the most able men it can secure, Headquar 
ters for the present will be at 1327-28 Bank of Com 
merce Building, Memphis, Tenn., and offices will be 
opened also at Louisville, Ky., and Helena, Ark. 








FOREIGN TRADE NOTES 

C. E. Huddert, of San Francisco, who has been 
assistant general manager of the E. K. Wood Lumber 
Co., of California and Washington, has been appointed 
manager of the Associated Timber Exporters of British 
Columbia, and this appointment means an active fu 
ture for the new export organization. From 1895 to 
1901 Mr. Huddert was associated with the B. C. Mills 
Timber & Trading Co., being employed as assistant to 
the late R. H. Alexander at the Hastings Mill, Van 
couver, B,C. 


J. H. Coyne, minister of lands, Queensland, bas 
pointed out that altho the population of that State is 
now a mere handful, permanent and temporary forest 
reservations amount to only 88/100ths of 1 percent, as 
compared to reservations of 20 tu 50 percent of the 
areas of such densely populated countries as Japan, 
Sweden, Germany and France. This shortage of sup- 
ply of timber threatens the future of lumbering. 
Queensland’s fourth largest industry, and he therefore 
asks for support in a program of reforestation, point 
ing out that altho the forest service had earned £686,- 
000 since 1904, it had been allowed to spend only 
£89,000. 





Canadian timber shippers have been cheered by 
word just received from Sir Arthur Harris, director 
general in Canada for the ministry of shipping, that 
the British controller would reduce his requirements 
in commandeered cargo space for the month of July 
from 70 to 50 percent and that the arrangement will 
also hold for August and September. ‘The concession 
will assist Canadian wood shipments materially. ‘This 
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country has found its export trade to Great Britain in 
a badly handicapped state. On May 1 last there was 
approximately 190,000 tons of shipping in Canadian 
routes of which the British Government held 70 
percent for urgent requirements and there were 
demands from Canadian smippets for over five times 
the balance available. ——— 

A cabled interview from - C. Manbert, Ontario’s 
timber commissioner in London, England, says that 
French and British timber merchants have agreed to 
put the demands of practically all importers of Baltic 
timber into the hands of a central chartering bureau, 
so as to secure a reduction of freight on lumber 
imports. __ 

The St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. is finishing the 
loading of the new steamer Mount Whitney with 1,500,- 
000 feet of lumber for Swansea, Wales. The vessel 


was built on Puget Sound, is owned in Norway, and is 
getting a rate of $53.50 for the voyage. The charterer, 
the Charles J. Fisher Co., of Seattle, has already dis- 
patched one cargo and has chartered two more vessels 
to carry about 1,500,000 feet each, making four in all. 





DOUGLAS FIR EXPORT PRICE REVISED 


At the last monthly meeting of the Douglas Fir 
Exploitation & Export Co. it was decided to allow the 
price list for loading this year to remain as it is, 
present scale being: July, August and September 
loading, $28 base; October, November and December 
loading, $30 base. New prices were adopted for loading 
during the first half of 1920. For January, February 
and March loading the base will be $30; while for 
April, May and June loading base will be $32. 








FOR THE MANUFACTURER AND DEALER 








THE THOMAS IMPERVIOUS GRATE BAR 

Today the lumber manufacturer and the wood con- 
suming factory can not afford to be closed down. <A 
power plant, however, is a fruitful source of shutdowns 
unless properly equipped and maintained and probably 
nothing about a power plant normally causes more 
trouble than the grate bars. Between seven and 
eight years ago, the Thomas Grate Bar Co., of Bir- 
mingham, Ala., set about to design a grate bar that 
would stand up under all conditions and meet all 
troubles of grate bar users. After seven years of 
steady experimentation and labor, the Thomas Imper- 





the company secured the best grate bar mixture of iron 
obtainable. But the reason that the bar will meet all 
of the above conditions is that the surface of the grate 
next to the fire on which the fuel rests and the clinker 
and molten destructive matter finds lodgment is not 
iron, but a high heat resisting cement made of carbo- 
rundum, mica and other ingredients. This cement 
hardens under heat until it is as hard as a diamond 
and as slick as grease, so that a clinker can not bond to 
it. This cement bears heat of 3,400° Fahrenheit and 
therefore, and even under the extremely adverse condi- 
tions outlined above, the heat can not unduly penetrate 
or destroy it. Furthermore, the cement is so hard 





THE THOMAS IMPERVIOUS BAR FRAME 


vious Grate Bar was produced. This bar is just what 
its name implies; it is impervious to trouble and 
impervious to heat. 

The Thomas Impervious Grate Bar was designed to 
withstand the excessive temperatures produced in 
Dutch ovens and also to resist the action of glass 
or dirt clinkers that are so prevalent and disastrous 
in so many plants burning sawdust, hog fuel, shavings 
and wood refuse that is impregnated with sand and 
dirt, or that produces such temperatures that the 
brick arches are melted and drip down on the grates 
in a sticky, gummy, crawling, molten mass of glass, 


THE THOMAS IMPERVIOUS BAR, 


working its way into every crack and crevice, bonding 
to the bars, stopping all spaces and cutting off air and 
reducing the steaming of the boiler and finally burning 
up the bars. Furthermore, Impervious Grate Bars 
were designed for use as intermediate bars where 
hollow blast grates are used and where the draft is 
so great that the fires are driven down thru the 
intermediate bars, sagging and burning up the ordinary 
kind in a short time. 

Before the Thomas Impervious Bar was designed and 
built, it was thought to be impossible to make a bar 
to meet all the above conditions. In the first place 








A RAYMOND GASOLINE CAR DERRICK AT WORK 





that the hoe and bar used for removing clinkers 
can not tear it up, once it has hardened. 

The impervious cement is placed in recessed blocks 
to about 1 inch in depth around all perforations and 
openings and is protected from beneath and on the 
sides with the iron shell of the block, which, as may be 
seen from the illustration, is not exposed to the fire. 
The recessed blocks are all of uniform size and can 
not go thru the openings in the bar frame and give 
no trouble in installation because they can only go 
in in the proper manner. One of the accompanying 
illustrations shows an Impervious Bar Frame, from 





SHOWING HOW CEMENT COATED BLOCKS FIT 


which it may be seen how the blocks are fitted into the 
pockets. 

The frame or grate bars of the Thomas Impervious 
Grate Bar is of the general outline of structure used 
in making the celebrated Thomas Elliptic Bar, which 
has a structure that is indestructible unless it is 
‘wrapped in ashes or a fire is built beneath it. The 
Impervious Grate Bar, however, has the top made into 
square pockets, tapered to hold the cement filled blocks 
in position, thus giving a solid perforated sheet of 
slick, heat resisting cement almost 1 inch thick over the 
entire area, protecting the iron work and forming a 
grate bar that will with- 
stand greater temperatures 
and outlast the best fire 
clay brick furnaces and 
ovens, 

The Thomas Grate Bar 
Co., with the addition of 
the Thomas Impervious 
Grate Bar, now has a grate 
bar specifically designed 
for every condition and for 
‘very fuel, a position which, 
it is said, is held only by 
this company. 





AN EFFICIENT LOG 
LOADER 


The accompanying illus- 
tration shows a Raymond 
gasoline car derrick manu- 
factured by the Raymond 
Log Loader Co., of Bsca- 
naba, Mich., at work in the 
yard of the Oval Wood Dish 
Co., Tupper Lake, N. Y. 
This machine takes the logs 
from the cars and sorts 
them, putting those to be 
sawed at once into the hot 
pond and decking those for 
future use, as may be seen 
in the illustration. 

The Raymond gasoline 
ear derrick is equipped with 
air brakes and can easily be 
operated as a locomotive. It 
will haul five loaded cars 
at one time and is one of 
the most practical machines 
of its kind on the market. 
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Sell Doors With Your 
Big House Bills 
Why not sell everything your customer will need? Here's 


the secret of keeping the ‘Ready-cut House” fellows out of 
your community. 


“Woco” yi. Fir Doors 


sell on their merits. You can’t really appreciate their big 
value until you have seen them. Write today for illustrated 
catalog showing styles. 


A straight or mixed car of 
Stepping. or tees may be eiedelio matin te ne ee 
today. Window and door frames a » Send for catalog. 


The Wheeler, Osgood Co. 
TACOMA, WASH. 


New York and New sere i Reoresentats ve, 
HARAY L. —— nae ae «8 mont co acy Boston, Mass, 
Pennaylvs ate and New Jerse ; oo masrao ativ 
W. C. ASHENFELTER, - - « « Builders’ Exchange, Phitadetphia, Pa. 
“ywiaate Regia” Reese sentative, 
H. S. OSGOOD . - on Security Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
cago. Representatiy 
W. S. NURENBURG, « « Lumber Exchange Bidg., Chicago, tit, 
M. W. LILLARD, «© « « « © « « 2135 Bay Street, Los Angeles, Cal, 
C. H. WOOD « « «© © © «© » © © 325 East 18th Avenue, Denver, Gola, 














Experience 


TELLS THE TALE 
OF DEPENDABILITY 






and hundreds of dealers today are 
tracing their repeat orders to our 
plainly branded uppers. Next time 
order this stock you can trace 
because of trade mark. 


aT 


FER eneee  aeee CO. 





We invite your orders for straight or mixed cars of 


ca Fir Flooring 
“ stile Hemlock Boards and Shiplap 


Tell us your needs today. 


Ferry- Baker Lumber Co. 


CHAS. VAN PELT, East Mgr. 
1029 Lumber Exch., Minneapolis, EWERETT, WASH. 











WE saw large and long 

ship timbers from the 
finest yellow fir logs in the 
world. 


Write or wire us when quick 
service is required. 


Western 


Lumber Co. 
Aberdeen, Washington 























THE LUMBERMAN’S ACTUAR 
par fect of lnmber Retweem 3 ond 20,000 fost 08 tay Stine 
from $6 tg, a also 

conte to thousand. — oy leather $6, cloth $5. 
4MERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 Se. Dearborn St, ‘CHICAGO 
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PORTLAND, ORE. 


AND THE COLUMBIA VALLEY 





for Retail Yards, 


Railroad Construction, 
Mill Constructed 


Wind River Lumber Co. 
Bridal Veil il Lumbering Co, 


WESTERN HEMLOCK BOX SHOOKS. 
Fruit Boxes—Canning Cases. 
Vegetable and Meat Crates. 


Douglas Fir Lumber Co. 


Manufacturing Merchants, PORTLAND, ORE. 
hs um b er 


B Y1X Company 


Wholesale 
Pacific Coast Forest Products 


Portland, Oregon 


Our recent purchases of Douglas Fir mill- 
stocks with heavy percentage of uppers, 
now equips us with exceptional facilities 
(via all routes) for promptly serving yard- 
stock orders. 
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‘Service with a Smile” 
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Remember ! 
“BUEHNER” SPRUCE 


Is worth more! 


Buehner Lumber Co. 


Mills: Sales Offices: 
North Bend, Ore. Portland, Ore. 














PORTLAND, OREGON 
Lumbermens Building, 


We Specialize in all kinds of 


FIR TIMBERS 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Send us your inquiries. 
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The Cost of Growing Timber 4° interesting cxposttion 
By BR. 8. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 25 cents, postpaid. 


AMERI<AN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St, CHICACO 


News of American Hardwood Industry 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


July 14.—Demand for the best grades of hardwood 
lumber continues active with prices firm. There is a 
scarcity of many hardwood grades, especially quartered 
white oak and hickory and vehicle manufacturers have 
reported for some time that they could not get all the 
hickory needed in their plants. Walnut is still a little 
slow, as it has been for several months. Collections 
are good. Local hardwood lumber manufacturers say 
that while they are not bothered with anything like a 
car shortage they expect it will be a hard matter to 
get all the cars they want after the movement of this 
year’s wheat crop gets well under way. Mills are refus- 
ing orders because they have no stocks. General trade 
conditions are much better in this section than they 
were a year ago. Wood consuming factories are being 
operated steadily, furniture plants being especially 
busy. 

Frank H. Hatfield, newly elected president of the 
Evansville Rotary Club, has appointed his standing 
committees for the ensuing year. Elmer D, Luhring, 
of the Luhring Lumber Co., was appointed as chair- 
man of the entertainment committee, and John C, 
Keller, traffic manager of the Evansville Lumbermen’s 
Club, was appointed on the ways and means committee. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


July 14.—Weather conditions have been more favor- 
able and there has been an increase in the quantity 
of logs being brought out. ‘There is still a scarcity 
of logs and some of the mills are forced to run on 
part time if they are able to run at all. 

Demand for hardwood lumber continues excellent. 
Prices are firm, with an upward tendency. Production 
is increasing somewhat but demand is expanding more 
rapidly than output is increasing, with the result that 
there is still a decreasing tendency in stocks. Offer- 
ings are badly broken and both exporters and domestic 
buyers are having difficulty in securing their require- 
ments. Conditions are so unusual that manufacturers 
thruout the Memphis territory plan to meet once every 
week under the open competition plan to take such 
action as may be regarded as desirable. 

S. I. Anderson, president of the Anderson-Tully 
Co., lumber and box manufacturer; J. B. Edgar, of 
the Edgar-Morgan Co., and L. M. Stratton, of the 
Stratton-Warren Hardware Co., have been sworn in 
as commissioners of river terminals here. They are 
now having surveys made of the entire river front 
with a view to such changes as will facilitate the 
movement of freight over the barge line which operates 
on the Mississippi River. Before fall a complete fleet 
of boats will displace those now in operation. 


ANTIGO, WIS. 


July 14.—The lumber market continues to improve 
and orders are coming in more freely than ever. Espe- 
cially is activity indicated in the Kast and telegraph 
orders are being rushed here to speed up delivery. The 
demand for lath has been especially strong and stocks 
in the local yards are being rapidly depleted. 

The Langlade Lumber Co., which owns about 47,000 
acres of hardwood timber lands in Langlade County, 
from which it is removing timber at the rate of about 
40,000,000 feet annually, has received a number of 
attractive offers from land and colonization concerns 
to dispose of the cut-over lands for dairying, stock 
raising and general farming. However, the intention 
of the directors of the company is to dispose of the 
land to active settlers rather than turn it over to specu- 
lators. In accordance with this policy, the manage- 
ment has opened up a land department in charge of 
L. A. Maier, formerly with the Mellen Lumber Co., of 
Mellen, Wis., and Mr. Maier has already assumed his 
new duties. 


WHITESBURG, KY. 


July 16.—-Continued dry weather has caused the 
closing down of occasional mills in the Kentucky hard- 
wood field, altho busniess continues active enough. 
Dealers are receiving increased inquiries, indicating a 
revival in outside centers. Local lumber dealers can 
not keep supplies on hand. The local demand con- 
tinues active with the “Build Now” spirit still mani- 
fest. People realize that now is the time to build. It 
is the general consensus that lumber and building ma- 
terial will remain high for years. 

Millmen report labor hard to hold. Other industrial 
and development work is employing thousands of men 
at even better wages than lumbermen are paying. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


July 15.—While the demand may not be as keen as 
it was a month ago, there has been no slump in the 
hardwood market, and as a whole demand continues 
much greater than the supply. Production is increas- 
ing slightly because of better weather thruout the 
South and better log movement, but it is now feared 
that car shortage will interfere with getting logs in 
and lumber out. Prices are very strong. Pine is in 
excellent demand, as building is steadily gathering 
momentum, 

In-the hardwood market quartered oak is about the 
best bet, selling freely in even No. 2 common. Plain 
oak, ash, poplar and gum are all fine, with walnut sell- 
ing well. Ash is not so keen in 4/4, but thick stock 
is very active. A few prices quoted show the strength 
of the market: 

Firsts and seconds, 4/4 quartered oak, $150 a 
thousand ; plain, $100; poplar, one’s and two’s, sap no 
defect, 4/4, $100; ash, 4/4, $95; 8/4, $125: 10/4, 
$145: walnvt, 4/4 one’s and two’s, $150 to $200, ac- 


cording to widths and sap. Thick ash has been selling 
green from the saw with a number of producers. 

In the veneer and panel business things are very 
active, one large operator reporting that he is oversold 
for five months, and that all orders accepted are taken 
subject to price at time of shipment, with no deliveries 


guaranteed, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


July 14.—The biggest business in the history of the 
Cleveland lumber industry has developed since July 1, 
and the first half of the month indicates that it will 
continue to grow as the summer advances. In severe 
contrast to conditions even three months back, retailers 
find they are unable to meet some of this business, and 
are actually closing their books to future orders, in 
some instances. 

Many big projects in housing construction, individ- 
ual operations that have held off until rising prices 
prove there is no use waiting any longer for a lower 
warket, and the fact that people simply have to buy in 
order to find a place to live—all these have combined 
to bring out a tremendous demand upon all yards. 

Robert Blum, sales manager of the C. H. Foote Lum- 
ber Co., has left for a two weeks’ trip thru the South, 
which will take him to Mississippi, Alabama and other 
States. He will seek to expedite deliveries on lumber 
consigned to Cleveland which has not been received, 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


July 16.—Mayor Buck and two other prominent 
business men left on Monday night for Washington, 
where they will try to induce Congress to place the 
Curtiss airplane plant under Government operation. 
The mayor said that the delegation was quite confident 
that ultimately the Government will take over the 
plant and operate it permanently for the manufacture 
of airplanes. At present the plant is being used as a 
storehouse. 

The New York State Conservation Commission has 
been taking great precautions against fires on reserva- 
tion land this year, the work starting earlier than 
usual because of the dry winter, which threatened to 
bring on ground fires. Ordinarily the rangers do not 
go on duty until April 1, but this year was an excep- 
tion. The commission is now employing sixty-five 
rangers, who are supervised by five district rangers in 
immediate touch with Albany. 

Buffalo building permits for the last week numbered 
148, with fifty-two frame dwellings. ‘The total cost 
was $358,300, which is much ahead of the average of 
last year. The building plans were numerous and on 
a large scale, showing that there is much work ahead. 

The Mark Cummings Lumber Co. has opened an 
office at 388 Ellicott Square, to do a general wholesale 
business. The company will also represent the Mow- 
bray & Robinson Co., Cincinnati, George IX. Brown, 
Memphis, and Stearns & Culver, L’Anse, Mich. There 
will be connected with the company, besides Mr. Cum- 
mings, M. K. Price, who has for some time been with 
the Memphis office of the John M. Woods Lumber Co. 
Mr. Cummings was formerly with the Hugh McLean 
Lumber Co., Buffalo, but about nine years ago he lo- 
cated in Cincinnati, also for some time he was in New 
York. 

The officers of the Batavia & New York Woodwork- 
ing Co. at Batavia, have been reélected for the coming 
year, as follows: President, C. H. Honeck ; vice presi- 
dent, Henry W. Honeck ; secretary and treasurer, R. C. 
Scatcherd. The directors’ meeting followed the annual 
meeting of the stockholders, at which the following 
directors were reélected: C. H. Honeck, Henry W. 
Honeck, R. C. Scatcherd, F. 8S. Bosworth, of New York, 
and Herbert T, Booth. The company reports that pros- 
pects for the next year are excellent. 

The term of Councilman A. W. Kreinheder runs out 
this fall, and while he has not announced his decision 
to run again, it is likely that he will be in the race 
for renomination, in which case, as before, he will have 
the support of the local lumbermen, He and Orson E. 
Yeager spent part of last week on a fishing trip to the 
Canadian shore of Lake Erie. 

The Mack Lumber Co. was one of the local concerns 
getting in a cargo lately, having received 460,000 feet 
of white pine on the steamer Delta. 

Charles N. Perrin, of Blakeslee, Perrin & Darling, 
has gone to the Temagami district of Canada for a 
vacation and will spend most of July rusticating. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


July 15.—The lumber market shows little change. 
Purchasing on the part of retail yards is limited by 
ability to procure stocks from the mills. Stocks tend 
to become even scarcer stocks than at present. Buy- 
ing is increasing. Purchases are largely solicited by 
the yards themselves. The wholesaler locates some 
manufacturer who has the stock and a price is named 
for immediate acceptance and the retailer usually ac- 
cepts, as he has no other choice. This is particularly 
true of the southern pine situation as well as of north- 
ern hardwoods and hemlock. Statistics show that the 
stock is gradually growing shorter in that field each 
month, 

These conditions do not seem to have any retarding 
influence on the number of houses under construction. 
An investigation by the Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion shows a good reason for this home building ex- 
pansion. During the first six months of the present 
year, according to the findings of the association, 
there were about 2,500 homes completed. During the 
same period approximately 8,000 families moved to 
Detroit and there were 4,800 marriages in the city. 
Thus the shortage of housing facilities was intensified 
by the demands of approximately 7,800 home seekers, 
and was relieved by less than one-third the number 
of living quarters. 
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BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 








BUSINESS CHANGES 


ALABAMA. Halsell—R. W. Charles has moved to 
Toomsuba, Miss. 

Kimbrough—The Liberty Lumber Co., of Kim- 
brough, and the Toinette Lumber Co., of Toinette, 
have consolidated under the name of. the Liberty 
Lumber Co. with offices at Kimbrough. 

ILLINOIS. Henning—Thomas A. Habel has sold 
out to the Henning Lumber Co. 

Kell—O. V. Cummins has sold out to J. O. Purdue. 

Newman—The Fred A. Smith Lumber Co., of 
Rockford, has bought out the H. L. Thomas Lum- 
ber Co., of Newman, 

INDIANA. Lewisville—R. R. Smith Sons are suc- 
ceeded by Robert A. Smith. 

Roachdale—The Putnam Veneer and Lumber Co. 
has sold out to the Roachdale Veneer & Lumber 


Co. 

Terre Haute—Pierson & Bros. (Inc.), is succeeded 
by Charles & Frank Pierson. 

Winamac—Henry Kittinger is enlarging and re- 
modeling his lumber yard. 

IOWA. Deloit—The Nye-Schneider-Fowler Co. 
has sold out to the Farmers’ Elevator Co. 

KANSAS. Lindsborg—Gust. Anderson succeeds 
the C. Eberhardt Lumber Co. 

MINNESOTA. Minneapolis—The Peter Mintener 
Lumber Co, has moved its headquarters to Denver, 
Colo. 

MISSISSIPPI. Stewart—Summers & Roden have 
removed to Kilmichael. 

MONTANA, Flaxville and Madoc—The Egland 
Lumber Co., of Scobey, Mont., has bought the Han- 
son Bros. Lumber Co., of Flaxville, and the Farm- 
ers’ Lumber Co., of Madoc, 

NEBRASKA. Halsey—J. C. Roberts has been 
succeeded in the lumber business by G. W. Woods. 

Sutton—W. & A. Griess have succeeded J. H. 
Yost. 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—Fowler & Silberhorn 
are succeeded by J. F. Mckenna. 

North Tonawanda—The Ray H. Bennett Lumber 
Co. has purchased the dock and yard formerly used 
by the J. W. Scribner Lumber Co., and has thus 
doubled its capacity tor loading and storage. The 
capital has been increased from $700,000 to $1,200,- 
000. 

OHIO. Toledo—The D. J. Peterson Lumber Co. 
has purchased a site at Clinton street and the New 
York Central tracks and will install a new whote- 
sale lumber yard. Work on the construction of a 
building for lumber storage will begin at once. 

OKLAHOMA. Shattuck—The Long Bell Lumber 
ae has purchased the York Key Lumber Co.’s yards 
ere, 

Weatherford—John Winnie has sold his lumber 
business to the White Lumber Co. 

OREGON. Eugene—George Midgley has sold his 
planing mill to S. D. Schmeiding and David Graham. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Northumberland—Announce- 
ment is made of the removel of the offices of the 
William Whitmar & Sons Co., the Whitmar-Steele 
Co., the South River Lumber Co. (Inc.), and the 
White Deer Lumber Co. to their new office building 
65 King street. 

TEXAS. Pharr—The Pharr Lumber Co. has 
changed ownership. 

VIRGINIA. Roanoke—The Old Dominion Lumber 
Co. (Inc.), has taken over the assets and good will 
of the Kerns Lumber Co. 


INCORPORATIONS 


ALABAMA. Tuscaloosa 
corporated; capital $25,000. 
_ FLORIDA. Frostproof—Frost Proof Lumber & 
Supply Co., incorporated; capital, $30,000. 
Jacksonville—Labelle Tire & Timber Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $10,000. 

GEORGIA. Atlanta—Austin Hardwood Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $50,000. 

Macon—Jeffreys-McElrath Manufacturing Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $50,000. 

INDIANA. Richmond—B. & K. Manufacturing 
Co., incorporated. 

_ KENTUCKY. Louisville—Kentucky Wood Prod- 
ucts Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000; to manufac- 
ture wood specialties, using principally dogwood, 
locust, persimmon and hickory. 
_ LOUISIANA. Barham—Weber-King Lumber Co., 
Incorporated; capital, $1,000,000; southern pine, saw 
and planing mill, 

MASSACHUSETTS. Springfield—A. C. Dutton 
Lumber Corporation; increasing capital to $1,250,- 





Boyd Lumber Co., in- 





. MICHIGAN. Unionville—Unionville Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $20,000. 
. MISSISSIPPi. Meridian—Interstate Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $5,000. 

Poplarville—Dupont Lumber Co., amendment to 
charter to widen scope; will manufacture lumber, 
lath, shingle, resin, turpentine and other by-prod- 
ucts, and improve and develop cut-over lands, etc. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—Cordia Tie & Lumber 
o., re-incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

St. Louis—St. Louis Cabinet Co., incorporated; 
capital, $10,000. 

MONTANA. Broadview—Simkin Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $100,000. 

Winifred—North Judith Lumber Co., incorporated. 

NEW JERSEY. Newark—Acme Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $75,000. 

NEW YORK. Albany—Patton & Co. (Inc.), in- 
corporated; capital, $50,000. 

., Brooklyn—Sirkus Bros. (Inc.), incorporated; cap- 
Ital, $4,500. 

Rochester—H. J. Amos & Co., incorporated under 
Same name; capital, $5,000. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Cleveland Springs—Cleve- 
and Springs Co., incorporated; capital, $300,000; 
Operate sawmill and brick plant. 

OHIO. Cleveland—Reserve Lumber Co., increas- 
ing capital from $50,000 to $100,000. 


Salem—Peoples Lumber Co., increasing capital * 


from $100,000 to $200,000. 

OKLAHOMA. Antlers—Antlers Lumber Co., in- 
creasing capital to $15,000. 

OREGON. Portland—R. J. Browne., increasing 
capital to $20,000. 

Portland—Webster Chair Co., incorporated; cap- 
ital, $100,000; to manufacture chairs. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Uniontown—O. C, Cluss Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Charleston—Scarpa-McCoy 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000, 

Sumter—Southern Pine Co., incorporated; capital, 
$25,000. 

TENNESSEE. Memphis — American Overseas 
Forwarding Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

TEXAS. El Paso—Mine Prop & Timber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $50,000. 

Galveston—Green-Moore & Co., incorporated; cap- 
ital, $40,000; to manufacture lumber, 

Malakoff—Malakoft Lumber Co., increasing capital 
from $6,000 to $15,000. 

Stephenville—Cage-McCluskey Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $10,000. 

Strawn—C, C. Beavers Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $15,000. 

VIRGINIA, Norfolk—Berkley Box & Lumber Co., 
increasing capital from $50,000 to $100,000. 

Roanoke—Old Dominion Lumber Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $100,000, 

WASHINGTON. Arlington—Eyer Logging Co., 
incorporated; capital, $10,000. 

Tacoma—Harding Logging Co., incorporated; 
offices in Tacoma Building. Welles Wheeler and 
Phil L. Reese, of Wheeler, Reese Lumber Co., and 
is. M. Hayden, incorporators. 

_ WEST VIRGINIA. Elkins—Woodford Lumber 
Co., increasing capital to $17,400. 

Huntington—The Elk Creek Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $500,000; general lumber, coal and 
merchandise business, 


NEW VENTURES 


ALABAMA. Kimbrough—The Central West Coal 
& Lumber Co. is reported as recently beginning 
operations here with headquarters at Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Selma—H. O. and W. R. Eisenhower has entered 
the wholesale southern pine lumber business under 
the name of Silver Creek Lumber Co. 

ARIZONA. Holbrook—C. C. Hall will open a 
lumber business. 

ARKANSAS. Flippin—Peter Quigley, operating a 
sawmill near Dodd City, will establish a lumber 
yard here which will be managed by Ed. Parnell. 

ILLINOIS. Newman—The Farmers’ Grain & 
Lumber Co. recently began a retail business here. 

LOUISIANA. New Orleans—The Sanford-Bodge 
Lumber Co. has begun a wholesale southern pine 
business here. 

MARYLAND. Baltimore—Thomas A. Carshee & 
Co. recently incorporated to carry on a wholesale 
lumber business. 

MINNESOTA. Ivanhoe—The Mumm Lumber Co. 
will open in the lumber business about August 1. 

Minneapolis—The F. B. Anderson Lumber Co. re~ 
cently began a lumber and shingle business. 

NEBRASKA. ‘Tonopah — George Sheldon has 
started in the retail lumber business. 

NEW YORK. North Tonawanda—Anthony W. 
Brick, former secretary of the Silverthorne Lumber 
Co., on Tonawanda Island, has opened an office and 
will conduct a wholesale lumber business. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Mebane—The Dixie Lum- 
ber Co. has organized to manufacture pine and 
hardwood lumber. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia — William M. 
Rankin, formerly on the sales force of Mingus & 
Ruter, has started a wholesale business with offices 
at 312 Commercial Trust Building. 

WASHINGTON. Seattle—The Buschow Lumber 
Co. will open an office here. 

WISCONSIN. Kenosha—The Macomber & Whyte 
Co., manufacturers of wire rope, cable and kindred 
supplies for logging, sawmill and general industrial 
purposes is contemplating the establishment of a 
branch factory at Coal City, Ill 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT 


FLORIDA. Holly Hill—It is reported that the 
Daytona Crate Co. contemplates erecting a lumber 
mill here. 

Miami—The East Coast Lumber & Supply Co. 
have let the contract for an office building and 
warehouse. 

INDIANA. Anderson—The Mid-West Box Co. has 
decided to enlarge its factory by the erection of a 
new addition that will cost about $75,000. 

Evansville—The United States Furniture Co. will 
erect an addition costing about $15,000. 

Evansville—Theodore EF. Rechtin has announced 
that he will erect a new mill to take the place of the 
one recently destroyed by fire, costing about $30,- 
000. 

LOUISIANA. Lafayette—The Baldwin Lumber 
Co. will erect a $50,000 sawmill and dry kiln. 

MICHIGAN. Rapid River—The Collins Land & 
Lumber Co., of Madison, Wis., will rebuild the mill 
at Rapid River which was almost totally destroyed 
by fire recently. 

MISSISSIPPI. Jackson—The Morrow-Mack Ve- 
neer Co., of Jamestown, N. Y., will erect a plant 
here. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Charleston—The Wood- 
stock Manufacturing Co. is reported to be planning 
the erection of a building. k 

WASHINGTON. Spokane—The Hedlund Pox & 
Shingle Co. will construct a planing mill addition 
and install equipment. 

WISCONSIN. Milwaukee—John M. Nash, 842 
Thirtieth street, wood worker and builder of wood- 


(Continued on Page 77.) 

















Idaho White 
and Western 


PINE. 


are gaining preference with build- 
ers who formerly used the old- 
fashioned pine from Minnesota. 
The soft, easy-working quality 
of these two woods make them 
naturally suited to interior and ex- 
terior uses, as well as for Factory 
needs. Here are a few of the 
uses for which they are suited:— 


FACTORY LUMBER, 
PATTERN STOCK,SASH, 
DOORS, MILLWORK OF 
ALL KINDS, OFFICE FIX- 
TURES, FURNITURE. 





FINISH, FLOORING, SID- 
ING, CASING, CEILING, 
YARD STOCK, BOX 
SHOOKS, CRATING 
STOCK. 





( Douglas Fir 
Other Port Orford Cedar 
Woods Sitka Spruce 
We 2 Red Cedar 











Cc ‘an Western Hemlock 
: Idaho Fir and Larch 
Ship Ll Red Cedar Shingles 
r ~ 
EASTERN OFFICES: 
NEW YORK~—30 E. 42nd St., 
Chas. S. Hinkley, Mer. 
CLEVELAND—Engineers Bldg. 
W.O. Womelsdorf, Mer. 
CHICAGO—Stock Exchange Bldg., 
T. W. Lehmann, Mgr. 
MINNEAPOLIS—Lumber Exchange, } 
Geo. L. Curkendall, Mer. | 





We want an opportunity 
to quote on your needs. 


SAARI-TULLY 
LUMBER CO. 


RTLAND, 
ORE, U.S.A. 


JOHN SAARI, Pres. Treas. J. S. SAARI, Vice-Pres. 
G.R. TULLY, Secretary, F.W.ROBLIN, Sales Mer. 


Northwestern 


Bank Bldg., 
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alifornia White Pine 
alifornia Sugar Pine 


and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory 
and Pattern Lumber | 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET | 


Room 716 Railway Exchange 
Tel. Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILL. 














-—BOX SHOOK—+ 
LASSEN LUMBER & BOX CO. 


SUSANVILLE, LASSEN CO., CAL. 


—Manufacturers of— 


CALIFORNIA WHITE PINE 
LUMBER AND BOX SHOOK 


Annual Capacity Box Factory 
Fifteen-hundre Car Loads 


YOUR INQUIRIES SOLICITED 











Macomber Savidge 


California Pine 
Grades Uniform—Quality Fine 
Hobart Building, 

San Francisco, Cal. 











Our Specialty—Air Dried 
California 
WHITEPINE 


Manufactured from large, high altitude Timber 
insuring softness, fine texture, good widths, 


"eae" REDWOOD jh 
Frank P. Doe Lumber Co. 


16 California St., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Factory 
Grades 
and Clears 








\ 





IDAHO WHITE PINE - WESTERN WHITE PINE 














ss ) 
j We specialize in--and 
are manufacturers of 


Ax Split Posts and Round Posts 


= 


Western Red Cedar 


We have large stocks and Ship on all Roads. 
° Columbia Bldg.. 
E. T. Chapin Co., srokane, wast 
‘tom ; 
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The 


Polleys Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 
Western White Pine 
Dry Selects 
General Offices and Mills: MISSOULA, MONTANA 


N. P. and Milwaukee Shipments ‘ 


The Cost of Growing Timber 27 sscts"snafigtrec 
‘Sy RB. 8. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 25 cents, postpaid. 
IMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St.. CHICAGO 











ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


July 12.—-With the threatened car shortage over- 
«come, the lumber market is in the most flourishing con 

dition. In fact not a discouraging note is heard any- 
where and if no labor trouble is experienced, the sum 
mer and fall wil be extremely satisfactory to every 
manufacturer of lumber. The last week has brought 
some fine orders, both cargo and rail, one order for 
3,000,000 feet having come from the East. This was 
soon placed in several of the mills. A considerable 
portion of it was for spruce and railway ties. 

Grays Harbor has set another record for an Emer- 
gency Fleet steamer by leading the Mahanna with 
1,452,000 feet of lumber. The Mahanna cleared last 
week and according to statements made by the Grays 
Harbor Stevedore Co, this is probably the largest cargo 
so far placed in an Emergency Fleet vessel. Lumber 
cargo shipments from Grays Harbor during June ag- 
gregated 26,663,000 feet, which was carried in thirty- 
two vessels of which four went to the United Kingdom, 
two to the Atlantic coast and twenty-six coastwise. 
During the last two months cargo shipments have indi- 
cated a strong and steady advance, 

A. J. Stokes, sales manager of the National Lumber 
& Box Co., of Hoquiam, will soon leave with his family 
for Europe where he has been sent as a representative 
of the Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export Co., of San 
Francisco, which is the agency for all deep water mills 
on the west Coast. He will be away nearly a year 
traveling over Europe. Mr. Stokes gained the experi- 
ence that has fitted him for this work during his em- 


ployment with the National Lumber Co. for several 
years. 
One thousand acres of logged-off land has been 


offered by George J. Hibbard, of Jefferson County, to 
the first aviator who will circumnavigate the globe. 
While the land has no marked realty value, it is in 
the region in which the Standard Oil Co. has started 
drilling for oil, and some day if oil is located it would 
be worth many thousand dollars for speculative pur 
poses, 

A. L. Davenport, manager of the Pacific Lumber 
Agency, has returned from a trip to the Sound coun- 
try. 

C. V. Morrison, of Seattle, son-in-law of B. F. John- 
ston, who is rebuilding a mill at Raymond, has ac- 
cepted a position with Mr. Johnston and will move 
his family there. Mr. and Mrs. Johnston also expect 
to move from this city to Raymond. 

A. S. Coats, owner and manager of the Coats shingle 
mill at Raymond, has been here with Mrs. Coats look- 
ing after property interests. 


DENVER, COLO. 


July 14.—William M. Cady, a leading lumber man 
ufacturer and exporter, of Louisiana, his wife, children 
and a party of friends visited Denver last week on 
their way to the Pacific coast on a transcontinental 
auto tour. The greatest demand for lumber, Mr. Cady 
declared, is from Belgium, where reconstruction work 
is starting, and from Cuba and South American 
countries, 


Mr. Cady and his party were joined in Denver by 
James E. McNary, president of the First National 
Bank of El Paso, Tex., with whom he is interested. 
The other members of the party included Mrs. Cady 
and their two children; D. E. Smith, vice president 
of the Cady mills ; M. Rogers, president of the National 
Bank of McNary, La., and Miss Martha Calhoun. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


July 12.—United States Senator Wesley L. Jones 
was in Tacoma Wednesday and at a meeting at the 
Commercial Club with local lumbermen and business 
men outlined at length his ideas for the extension of a 
merchant marine, subsidized if necessary by the Gov- 
ernment until trade routes become profitable for private 
owners. He explained at length a bill looking toward 
the use of 12,000,000 tons of shipping which the 
Government will own by the first of next year. Senator 
Jones spent two hours in going over the problem of 
the Puyallup River which menaces tide lands, sawmills 
and industries, the free port project and other matters. 
As a result of the conference with a committee con- 
sisting of Maj. Everett G. Griggs, president of the St. 
Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co.; Attorney Herbert 8. 
Griggs, of the same company ; John L. Roberts, of the 
Puget Sound Iron & Steel Works, and county officials, 
the senator said he was certain an appropriation could 
be obtained in the next rivers and harbors bill for a 
survey of the river with a view to removing the 
menace, 

The Centralia Lumber Co. has begun to operate its 
new mill at Fords Prairie, west of Centralia. The 
owners are W. W. Caldwell and C. G. Bloomquist. 


The St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. finds the market 
on about the same level, with cost of production 
showing no signs of being reduced, but rather tending 
higher. The company is shipping more lumber by 
water now than a few weeks ago and is also doing a 
considerable volume of local business. 


The city commission again has had its attention 
called to the necessity for a new road along the north 
water front, permitting fire protection to be given the 
string of sawmills located there, and permitting access. 
The present road is planked, frequently wearing out. 
It is purposed to build the road of slag from the 
Tacoma smelter, which is at the extreme north end of 
the road, 


Comment is frequently heard on the creosoted fir 


block paving extending the length of Pacific Avenue 
between the street car tracks. Laid on a solid base, 


News from America’s Lumber Centers 


the creosoted blocks give splendid satisfaction and 
show no signs of wear and tear, altho sustaining as 
much traffic as any street in the city. The paving came 
from the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. and is fre 
quently declared to be one of the best paving jobs in the 


city. 
KALISPELL, MONT. 


July 12.—Kenneth Ross, general manager of the 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co., lumber department, Bon- 
ner, Mont., is spending this week in the company’s 
timber in Flathead and Lincoln counties. Mr. Ross re- 
ports that the new mill is well under way and the 
company hopes to be operating very soon. 


The J. Neils Lumber Co., of Libby, Mont., is again 
running night shifts, beginning Monday, July 7. It 
does not have much difficulty in getting full crews. 
This extra shift adds about sixty men to the mill 
crew payroll, and seventy-five loggers in the woods, 
Many new buildings to take care of the additional 
force are under construction. 


The lumbermen of northwestern Montana are again 
active in the Salvation Army war drive. Among those 
having charge of it are C. A. Weil, president of the 
Kureka Lumber Co., Eureka, Mont.; F. D. Becker, sec- 
retary of the Montana Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, and Thomas Baird, president of the Baird- 
Harper Lumber Co., Warland, Mont. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


July 12.—Local and State business conditions are 
good, despite the predictions that prohibition would 
cause a slump. Lumber dealers have plenty of business, 
with prospects of the heavy demand continuing for 
months to come. Fruit crops of all kinds are large 
and big prices are being paid, making records in a 
number of lines. 


Wholesalers report that the heavy California de- 
mand for Douglas fir is continuing during July, which 
is usually dull. The interior yards are buying all they 
ean get and paying the full rail prices under List B, 
Discount Sheet 6. They can sell anything the mills 
can ship. Lumber is moving from the yards to jobs 
in good volume. San Francisco yards have been buying 
rather freely. The new cargo price of $31.50 base, 
delivered San Francisco, is fairly well established. 
Randoms are bringing about $29 or $30 flat. As logs 
and labor are going up in the Northwest, the mills will 
have to get more money. Discount Sheet No. 7 is in 
preparation. It is said that, when issued, it will show 
an advance of from $3 to $5 on all uppers. 


Redwood is in big demand, with the mills rushing 
out yard stock for shipment to the California and 
eastern markets. Prices are not excessive. The Aus- 
tralian demand for rough clear is very light but there 
is some inquiry for lumber and ties from the west coast 
of South America. Vessels are very scarce. 

A new price list on white and sugar pine lumber has 
been issued, effective July 10. An advance of several 
dollars has been made on most of the items, ranging 
from $2 upward. Manufacturing costs have increased, 
including labor. 


The California white and sugar pine mills are mak 
ing extra efforts to increase their cut, but most of 
them are short handed. Consequently it seems un- 
likely that the total cut this season will exceed that 
of last year. Box shook production is holding up well. 


Five of the principal white and sugar pine mills in 
California have reported to the California White & 
Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association for the week 
of July 5 as follows: Total cut, 4,296,000 feet; ship 
ments, 5,816,000 feet ; orders, 4,265,000 feet. The car 
situation is still favorable and the mills will ship all 
they can to the East before any shortage develops. 


In a petition filed during the week with the State 
railroad commission by the Southern California Edison 
Co. the commission is asked to authorize the company 
to guarantee $1,150,000 bonds of the Shaver Lake Lum- 
ber Co. The latter corporation was formed to take 
over the control of the Fresno Flume & Lumber Co. 
‘wl carry out the terms of a contract by which the 
Edison company is to acquire the properties of the 
Fresno company, located in Fresno County, and re 
‘quired by the utility to carry out its plans for power 
development. The agreed purchase price is $1,400,000, 
of which $150,000 is to be paid upon delivery of the 
stock of the Shaver Lake Lumber Co. Two $50,000 pay- 
ments are to be made within a twelvemonth after 
delivery of the stock, the payments to be evidenced 
by notes of the buying company, and the remainder 
of the purchase price is to be represented by the bonds 
of the Shaver Lake company. 

H. S. Graves, chief of the United States Forest Ser- 
vice, has been spending a few days in San Francisco. 
He conferred with Secretary of Agriculture Houston, 
who arrived today. Mr. Graves will pay a short visit 
to Portland and on his return here will hold a meeting 
with the California lumbermen. 


Charles A. McGown, manager of the Lassen Lumber 
Box Co., who is paying a visit to the company's San 
Francisco office, reports the labor situation as fair, 
with good wages being paid. The box factory output 
will be increased to 100,000 feet of shook a day by Aug. 
1, with a force of 100 workmen. The box demand far 
exceeds the supply. The two sawmills are running 
steadily, with a combined output of 130,000 feet of 
white and sugar pine a day. A 40-room hotel has 
been completed at the plant near Susanville for the 
accommodation of employees. Fifteen additional cot- 
tages will be built. 

Charles R. McCormick & Co. have received some very 
complimentary letters from eastern railroad officials, 
commenting on the superior quality of the Douglas fir 
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ties supplied for their roads from the Coast mills. 
‘Twenty cargoes of about 1,500,000 feet each have been 
shipped. They are uniformly sawed, which will make 
them wear better than many of the ties formerly used. 
The two sawmills at St. Helens, Ore., controlled by the 
McCormick interests, are now running double shifts 
and cutting about 400,000 feet a day. 

The West Side Lumber Co., which had been making 
a good cut at Tuolumne this season, has been closed 
<dlown for a few days because of labor troubles. 


L. A. Morrison, California sales manager of the 
Kastern & Western Lumber Co., of Portland, reports 
that altho heavy shipments of fir were made to the 
California yards during the iast month, the concern 
is booking new orders right along. Everything in the 
list is in demand and price is no object when dealers 
need the stock. Clears are hard to get, with a big 
eastern demand at prices several dollars above Discount 
Sheet 6. 

The Trinity Pine Mills Co., J. J. Otey, manager, 
was the high bidder for 2,000,000 feet of standing 
timber located in the Trinity National Forest on 
Grizzly Mountain. The company will erect a sawmill 
within a large belt of fine timber only a short distance 
from the Northwestern Pacific Railway. The lumber 
will be hauled by trucks to Fort Seward and shipped 
thence by rail to San Francisco and eastern points. 


Axel H. Oxholm, trade commissioner of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, who has recently 
returned from a very exhaustive study of the lumber 
industry in Sweden, Norway and Finland, is in the 
city and will be available for conferences with those 
interested in the Scandinavian markets for lumber. 
On June 8 Mr. Oxholm delivered a lecture at the 
chamber of commerce rooms under the auspices of the 
lumber producing and exporting organizations. His 
subject was the lumber manufacturing and exporting 
industry of Sweden, Norway and Finland. 

Fred 8. Palmer, manager of the domestic lumber 
department of the American Trading Co., has returned 


DULUTH, MINN. 


July 14.—Progressive activity is being registered in 
the lumber trade. Building operations are on a broader 
scale and the demand from dealers is becoming increas- 
ingly urgent. It is growing difficult to close contracts 
for sawing lumber for future delivery, as mill operators 
believe that they will be able to obtain higher quota- 
tions later on. 


A new price list is out on lumber announcing an 
advance of $5 a thousand on shop and better, and $1 
on Nos. 1 and 2 common pine lumber. The market 
in lath is especially strong, with nearly all the dealers 
out of the market. There is conceded to be a large 
deferred demand for lumber because of the lull in 
building operations during the war, and it is conceded 
that it will take years for the trade to catch up with 
the demand. That the building movement is well 
under way is shown by the fact that 1,000 building 
permits were issued during the first six months of 
this year. The boom is in dwellings mainly. Some 
industrial jobs that have been let recently will require 
large quantities of materials. It is estimated that over 
1,500,000 feet of hardwood plank will be required in 
the building of the North Western Fuel Co.’s new coal 
dock at Duluth. Large quantities of piling will be 
required for an addition to the Consolidated Elevator 
(o.’s system at Duluth, and also for an addition to 
KF. A. Patrick & Co.’s woolen mill at Duluth. Both of 
these contracts were let to the Barnett & Record Co. 

Sales reported during the last few days included 
1,500,000 feet of norway pine, tamarack and spruce 
sold by the Dunka River Lumber Co., of Fairbanks, 
Minn., to the Edward Hines Lumber Co. 

Approximately 2,000,000 feet of mixed lumber for 
piecing up stocks has been sold by interior mills in 
this district for cargo shipment. Sales. aggregating 
4,000,000 feet of lumber are reported to have been 
put thru by the Wachsmuth Lumber Co., the John 
Schroeder Lumber Co. and Hebard & Son for eastern 

















The above illustration shows a “Sapan” or white fir cut in the Vosges by members of the 20th Engin- 
eers. The large amount of sap in this timber is well shown. The photograph was taken by Capt. 
McCoy. This is good average size for this timber. 





from a trip to Portland by way of Klamath Falls and 
Bend, in central Oregon. He found the demand exceed- 
ing the production at the white and sugar pine and fir 
mills. 


D. H. Steinmetz, general manager of the Standard 
Lumber Co., reports a big demand for white and sugar 
pine, with the milis at Standard running full blast 
and plenty of orders ahead. : 

Frank N. Booth, of the Booth-Kelly Lumber Co., of 
Kugene, Ore., is paying a visit to the company’s San 
Francisco office, in charge of J. R. Neylan. 

The Weed Lumber Co.’s plant at Weed resumed 
operations after the Fourth of July holiday with a 
better supply of labor than had been expected. The 
hew mill is cutting at the rate of about 400,000 feet 
a day. A heavy demand is reported for white and 
sugar pine lumber, doors and veneers. 

R. F. Pray, manager of the Red River Lumber Co.’s 
plant, has returned to Westwood after a tour of the 
Pacific Northwest. The labor supply is fair and the 
mill is cutting at the rate of approximately 500,000 
feet a day. 

G. W. Fenwick, who is in charge of the Hammond 
Lumber @o.’s redwood overations in Humboldt County, 
is here from Eureka. Leonard C. Hammond, of the 
MauutJhu wauliver €O., is paying a visit to Missoula, 
Mont. 

Donald Macdonald, manager of the Pacific Lumber 
(o.’s redwood manufacturing operations at Scotia, 
Humboldt County, has returned from an extended east 
ern trip. Capt. KE. A. Selfridge, assistant to the 
president of the company, is paying a visit to the plant 
at Scotia. 

W. C. Ball, lumber sales manager of Charles R. 
McCormick & Co., has gone to the mountains for a two 
weeks’ vacation, accompanied by Mrs. Ball. 


F. S. Buckley, a large lumber dealer of Fort Worth, 
Tex., is here on a buying trip. He is interested in the 
demand, and some of the stocks such as quartered 
white and sugar pine market. 


delivery. The lumber will be cut at points on Chenone- 
gan Bay between Bayfield and Ashland, Wis. The 
Lake Shore Lumber Co. has disposed of 3,000,000 feet 
of lumber on its docks at Ashland, Wis., to the John 
Schroeder Lumber Co. Half the amount has been 
shipped to Chicago and the rest will soon be forwarded. 
About 1,500,000 feet of logs cut by the H. Sprague 
Lumber Co. at its camp on the north shore of Lake 
Superior, near Ontonogon, Mich., has also been sold 
to the John Schroeder Lumber Co. and will be sawed 
at its mill at Ashland. 

Portable sawmills are busy in the territory that was 
visited by the great forest fire in northern Minnesota 
last October. <A large quantity of birch, spruce and 
balsam is being converted into lumber by settlers and 
others. 

Cc. A. McDonald, the popular Duluth lumber jobber, 
is receiving congratulations from a wide circle of 
friends over the arrival of a young lumberman at his 


home recently. 
OMAHA, NEB. 


July.14.—Tho Omaha has long since forgotten the 
argument which ran in the winter between the real 
estate men and the lumbermen, when the real estate 
men charged the lumber people with holding building 
material prices to an abnormal figure, the same argu- 
ment broke out last week in Lincoln. It got as far 
as to break into public print, but the general opinion 
is that it will soon blow over in view of the great 
building program everywhere and the necessity for 
fighting for material with which to go ahead at what- 
ever cost. Someone in Lincoln made the charge that 
the lumber mills are pursuing a policy of slow produc 
tion in order to keep the supply only equal to the 
demand, in the hope of thus keeping up the prices. The 
charge, however, was shown to be ridiculous, since the 
mills are hardly able to keep the supply equal to the 
demand and some of the stocks such as quartered 
white oak are entirely off the market. It was pointed 
out by some of the lumbermen that if the mills were 


How’s This for a 
Time-Saver— Eh? 


Just fasten the Dow Car Door Roller to the next car 
of lumber you have to unload, and you’ll see that lum- 


ber come out of there faster ’n you have in all your born 
days. All steel roller with ball bearings and mounted 
on aswivel. Asa time-, labor- and money-saving de- 
vice—oh man! Write today for information regarding 
this and Dow Gravity Conveyors for handling lumber 
and saving money, 


DOW WIRE AND IRON WORKS, Incorporated 
Louisville, Ky. 























Short Dimension 
Sales Co. 


CORINTH, MISS. 


Sales Agents For 


M. M. Elledge Lumber Co. Burnsville Mercantile Co. 
McRae Lumber Company H. C. Bell Lumber Co. 


SPECIALTY— 


Two by Fours 


Also Short Dimension, 
Boards, Small Timbers 


PLANING MILLS AT 


Corinth, Thrasher, Boonville, Amory, 
Burnsville, Belmont and Red Bay 





SHORT Hubert F. Young 


Corinth, Miss. 


x Makes Them 
4’°s Hogg-Harris y 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Sells Them 4’s5 


SHORT 








C. Y. Butram 


Manufacturer and Wholesaler 


2x4’s, Boards, Small Timbers & 
Dimension— Also Hardwoods 
Mill and P. O., Rienzi, Miss. 





Pocahontas Lumber Co. 


Specialists in Two By Fours, 
also 4x 4’s and 2x 6’s. 


Planing Mills at Corinth, Hazard & Iuka, Miss. 
L. F. Garrett, Mgr., Corinth, Miss. 





McNally-Knebel Lumber Co. 


Mills and Yards, Sales Office, 
CORINTH, MISS. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Specialty—2x4 & 2x 6—dressed. 


Lengths, 10 to 20 ft. Long Leaf. 
Lengths, 9, 10 & 12 ft. Short Leaf. 
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: HARDWOODS 


( ie. 
Complete Assortment 


| of Dry 


Basswood, Birch 
Soft Grey Elm 
and Hard Maple 


Highest Quality 
Standard Grades 


H.F. Below Lumber Co. 


Farmers and Merchants Bank Bldg., 
MARINETTE, WIS. 
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E. Sondheimer Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Per LLL 
HOTT 





Wholesale Manufacturers and Exporters 


Red Gum Plain Oak 


Sap Gum Quartered Oak 
Cottonwood Hickory 
Cypress Soft Elm 

Ash Sycamore 





All Grades and Thicknesses 


We make a specialty of Mixed Cars of SAP 
and RED GUM, one-half to 2 inches thick 
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Is the product of one of the best equipped mills 
in the country and comes in 


Maple and Birch 


Write today for prices 


FOSTER-LATIMER LUMBER CO. 


MELLEN, WISCONSIN 











HARDWOODS 


KENTUCKY AND ALABAMA 


Poplar, Oak, Chestnut, Basswood, 


Red and Sap Gum, Tupelo, Sycamore 
Mountain and Southern Hardwoods 


KENTUCKY LUMBER CO. 
LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY 


Manufacturers 








GRAND RAPIDS MICHIGAN 


Where else can you get in the same car anything in 
Northern or Southern Hardwoods and choice of 114 
varieties of 3-8 in. and 13-16 in. Hardwood Flooring? 

e lumber can be kiln dried and worked too if 
desired. Send your inquiries to 


NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO. 











afraid of producing more than the demand warranted, 
as was charged, they would certainly have more sales- 
men out trying to create a bigger demand, instead of 
taking the salesmen off the road as some have done to 
avoid taking orders which they can not fill. 

Harvesting on the farms is causing a lull in the 
building activity for two reasons: It takes all avail- 
able labor to the harvest fields and it makes the farmer 
himself. too busy to consider doing any building of his 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


July 15.—Fine weather has kept building operations 
going at full speed and the lumber market likewise, 
with a growing scarcity of desirable stock. One result 
of this scarcity in some items has been further to 
restrict buyers, both by limiting orders and requiring 
that orders for certain items be accompanied by orders 
for other stock which buyers have been neglecting. 
Mills have resorted to these measures in order better 
to maintain their assortments and, if possible, to force 
the use of these neglected items as substitutes for some- 
thing else. 

The Johnson County Lumber Co. has been formed 
and has purchased yards at Holden and Medford, Mo., 
from Hooker Elmore. The company is composed of 
W. S. Thornton, assistant general sales manager of 
the Missouri Lumber & Land Exchange Co., who is 
president of the new company ; 8S. M. Woodson, of Kan- 
sas City, a capitalist, vice president; and A. L. Enlow, 
formerly with the Hope Lumber Co., who is secretary- 
treasurer and general manager. R. M. Robinson, west 
coast representative of the Lumbermen’s Underwriting 
Syndicate, is a member of the company. Messrs, 
Thornton, Enlow and Robinson got their start in the 
lumber business with the Central Coal & Coke Co.’s 
mill at Ratliffe, Tex. They are hustling young men 
and their motto in the new company is “Ten Yards in 
Ten Years or Bust.” 

The Long-Bell Lumber Co., which found one floor 
of the R. A. Long Building ample ten years ago and 
which has since taken over the seventh and ninth 
floors, is now taking rooms on the sixth floor and 
eventually expects to take over the entire floor. 

H. T. Kendall, general sales agent of the Kirby 
Lumber Co, at Houston, Tex., was in Kansas City last 
week on his way home from St. Louis. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


July 14.—Minneapolis building permits for the first 
half of 1919 were 8,247 in number, for an estimated 
cost of $5,680,900. For the same months in 1918 there 
were 2,190 permits for a total cost of $2,971,495. 
June permits totalled $1,351,985 this year, compared 
to $490,235 last year. ’ / 

Employees of Thompson Yards (Inc.) in the general 
offices and twin city yards had a big day’s fun at 
Zumbra Heights, Lake Minnetonka, yesterday, on the 
occasion of the annual picnic. A big program of out- 
door sports was arranged and the picnickers also en- 
joyed swimming, boating and fishing, as well as eat- 
ing the big picnic lunch. 

The Peter Mintener Lumber Co., one of the older 
line-yard concerns, moved its headquarters offices to 
Denver, vacating here last Saturday. The new loca- 
tion is much nearer the company’s yards. 

Fred B, Anderson has resigned from the staff of the 
W. I. Carpenter Lumber Co. to go into the wholesale 
business for himself as the F. B. Anderson Lumber 
Co. He has been sales manager. 

W. R. Mackenzie, lumber wholesaler, who visited 
this market last week after some time spent in the 
East, reported a heavy demand for lumber from the 
large industrial cities of that section. 

H. 8. Cheney has returned to his place as sales mana- 
ger for the B. F. Nelson Manufacturing Co. after more 
than two years in the service. He was mustered out 
as a first lieutenant in the motor transport service, 
with which he spent fifteen months across the water. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


July 15.—The retail lumber business of St. Louis has 
been exceptionally good within the last few weeks. 
Not only are retailers figuring on a great many plans, 
but the volume of business they are placing is consid- 
erable. The volume of residence construction is heavy, 
and there is a strong demand for factory construction. 
The letting of contracts for $1,675,000 worth of build- 
ing for the General Motors Co. was one of the big 
movements of the week, 

Box manufacturers of St. Louis report that there 
has been an improvement in their trade during the 
last month. An especially big demand for boxes has 
come from manufacturers of soft drinks, other than 
brewers. The latter are still undecided as to their fu- 
ture course and are investing very little in boxes. Ex- 
port trade is opening up somewhat. 

At the plant of the Huttig Sash & Door Co. July 28, 
the ordnance department will sell at public auction 
100,000 wooden packing cases for ammunition boxes. 
Cypress, white pine and gum are the woods used. The 
boxes are stored at the Huttig plant, and at the plants 
of the St. Louis Wood Products Co., the Western 
Cartridge Co., the St. Louis Metal Ware Co., and the 
Wagner Electric Co. 

The Dian Lumber Co., wholesaler, has enlarged its 
offices in the Fullerton Building. 

The Lumbermen’s Golf Association of St. Louis will 
hold a tournament on the links of the Midland Valley 
Country Club next Tuesday. A big attendance is ex- 
pected. 

Louis Essig, of the Louis Essig Lumber Co., one of 
the best known lumbermen in St. Louis, was shot and 
slightly wounded while out hunting several days ago. 
Squirrel was the game, and he was mistaken for one 
of these animals by one of the party. He expects to 
be out in a day or so. 

F. BE. Sheldon, of the T. H. Garrett Lumber Co., has 
fone east on a vacation trip. 
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River Commission in the matter of the distribution of 
$6,700,000, which was appropriated by Congress for 
flood control work this year. They were disappointed 
to learn, however, that the items had been killed by 
President Wilson in his veto of the sundry civil bill. 
E. R. Ross, of the Marsh & Truman Lumber Co., Chi- 
cago, was calling on the wholesale trade here this 


eek, 
LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


July 14.—The export demand is picking up and in- 
quiries are coming in thick and fast. According to a 
leading lumberman, the main drawback has been lack 
of ocean transportation facilities, which made ocean 
rates very high. In some instances, the rate on. tim- 
bers to Antwerp was $70 a thousand feet, which is 
practically prohibitive. These conditions, however, 
are gradually improving, and as a result the demand 
for timbers is increasing and inquiries are numerous. 
Mill people are preparing to take care of the demand 
on a scale more extensive than ever before. It is 
probable that the export trade at the mills will receive 
more careful attention than previously. 

Demand for all grades of building material at the 
mills is increasing and there is an unusually large 
amount of building in progress. Demand for car ma- 
terial is greater and the outlook is much improved. 

As logging conditions are still bad because of too 
much rain, most mills are unable to operate except on 
limited time. It will be several days before the woods 
are dry enough so that logging may be resumed. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


July 14.—Last week was one of the most favorable 
that the southern pine industry has experienced this 
year, because of the unusually favorable weather con- 
ditions. There was very little general rainfall, and as 
a result, logging and mill operations had little hin- 
drance outside of the labor situation, which is discour- 
aging at some of the mills. If the good weather con- 
ditions continue a few weeks longer, there will be con- 
siderable improvement in production and in all other 
activities connected with the lumber trade, and the 
buyers, who for weeks have had great difficulty in 
placing orders, probably will have less trouble induc- 
ing mills to accept their offerings. Still there is 
enough business on file to keep the mills running for 
several weeks. Because of these large bookings and 
the impediments to production, many mills have been 
practically out of the market, and others are proceed- 
ing very cautiously about accepting new orders. 

The demand for the southern pine product is brisk, 
and in large measure exceeds the supply. Building 
activities are increasing, with no sign of slackening. 
Prices are rising, with no indication of weakening any- 
where. 

Because of the abnormally high wages being offered 
for common labor by builders, planters and others, the 
mills are having their labor troubles. In fact the labor 
situation is to some extent responsible for the under- 
normal output. There is also a growing anxiety about 
prospective car shortage. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


July 14.—The North Carolina pine market showed 
more activity during the last week than during the 
first few days of the month and the prospects are that 
the manufacturers will have a brisk business for the 
rest of this month. While it is true that some of the 
mills have sold ahead for from sixty to ninety days, 
the majority of those who are operating do not take 
kindly to this step but are selling only the lumber 
they manufacture that is not already covered by 
orders. Fine lumber of all kinds is hard to get and 
with a brisk demand prices are still going upward. 
Millmen say they are getting good prices for good rough 
lumber and dressed stock but that this constitutes only 
a small portion of their output. They assert they are 
getting little more for low grade stock, which comprises 
the greater portion of the output, and that the gain in 
the uppers is offset to a great extent by the low grade 
lumber market. 

The market is out of adjustment and an effort will 
be made to line it up. Manufacturing costs, according 
to latest reports, show little decline and, up to and 
including the month of May, 1919, are still $2 or more 
a thousand feet higher than the average cost for 1918 
at the mills, which were very high and meant to many 
of the mills a loss on their low grade lumber selling 
at the prevailing prices then. 

During the last week the demand for 4/4 No. 1 edge 
showed an increase but the other high grades were 
rather quiet. There is a wide variation in quotations 
due in some instances to the fact that those mills 
having no good lumber on hand quote far above the 
others, as much as $4 a thousand feet. The demand for 
4/4 edge box is slowly improving and the quantity 
available for prompt shipment is becoming smaller. 
Cargo sales have been frequent to Philadelphia and 
New York and the rail movement is larger. The box 
makers in Virginia are buying little kiln dried stock 
as yet, not having used up the air dried lumber previ- 
ously purchased at low prices. Prices of 4/4 edge box, 
culls and red heart have not changed very much but a 
better demand for stock box and culls has caused prices 
on these items to jump forward. There is a very active 
demand for Nos. 1 and 2 bark strips and box bark 
strips and prices are advancing. Some mills have been 
offered as much as $41 Norfolk net for the first men- 
tioned item and have had nothing to sell. 

Demand for dressed lumber during the week showed 
an improvement, this being particularly noticeable in 
No. 4 grade and resulting in a material advance in 
prices. Sales of No. 1 }%-inch flooring have been made 
recently at as high as $60 Norfolk, resulting in quota- 
tions varying under a rapidly advancing market much 
more than ever before. The demand for roofers has 
been very brisk and prompt shipment is urged. Prices 
are higher than a week ago and in view of the fact 
that a good demand for roofers means the cutting dow? 
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of the rough box supply, higher values are expected 
in the near future. 

Building operations in this city and in that portion 
of the country contiguous to the pine belt are brisk 
and only held back from developing into immense 
proportions because of labor shortage. 


ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


July 14.—Altho weather conditions in western 
Louisiana and eastern Texas have improved, there has 
been very little improvement in this section as far 
north as Monroe and as far south as Lake Charles, and 
as a result the mills have not been able to log to their 
full capacity. Because of a shortage of white labor, 
shipments as a whole are greater than the cut, demand 
remaining as strong as ever. While it was thought 
that the highest prices had been reached ten days ago 
they have advanced since, but the general impression 
is that they should remain where they are and there 
is a tendency to hold them at this point. The demand 
is not confined to any one grade, altho for the scarcest 
items, dimension and upper grade inch stock, it is the 
greatest. 

While there is a slight indication of a car shortage 
it is expected southern mills will be able to secure more 
ears when the shipments of grain to southern ports 
begin. But should this grain move east there will be 
a great shortage. 


TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 


July 14.—Almost all items of southern pine are un- 
changed from last week. ‘Two by fours has advanced 
as well as 6-inch roofers and 8 and 10-inch shiplap. 
All items seem to be taken as fast as offered by the 
mills. Finish and flooring have also advanced and the 
mills are not offering any of these items until stock is 
ready for shipment. Production has somewhat im- 
proved because of the farm labor that is now return- 
ing to the mills ; however, recent heavy rains have cur- 
tailed the output of the mills. The crop condition in 
west Alabama is very bad and the mills will soon be 
able to get more labor. 

The demand improves and mills may iiecrease prices 
if the present demand continues. Most mills have 
been unable to secure as many cars as they need and 
everyone looks for a serious car shortage during the 
next ninety days. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


July 14.—The timely editorial in last week’s AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN concerning the stabilization of the 
southern pine market created wide and favorable com- 
ment thruout this territory. It is squarely in line 
with the views of the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Asso- 
ciation, whose officers have been of late striving toward 
the stabilization of the market. Coincident with this 
editorial has been a noticeable tendency of the market 
toward stabilization of its own accord. 


Prices on planing mill stocks this week have been 
getting steadier. There is a continued demand for this 
stock and a continued shortage at the mills. The in- 
creased demand for No. 2 common has depleted the 
bins to the point where there are no more stocks 
available for shipment. Ceiling and siding are now 
marching into the limelight and stocks are going for- 
ward steadily. 

Demand for timbers and dimension stock is increas- 
ing. Some large orders have been announced this week, 
Stocks are low and broken and can not be replenished 
on account of the shortage of labor ete. 


MOBILE, ALA. 


July 14.—The consensus of the leading lumbermen 
of the State is that notwithstanding the serious labor 
shortage existing at the sawmills, conditions have 
improved fully 50 percent during the last month or so. 
There has been a great movement all over the State 
in the purchase of building material. 

The establishment here of a branch office by the 
American Pitch Pine Co., with Tom White in charge, 
is believed to augur a great increase in the outward 
movement of lumber and timber thru this port. This 
company represents about twelve of the largest lumber 
and timber manufacturing plants in the Gulf coast 
territory, 

The Hilgard Lumber Co., a Chicago concern, has 
established a branch at Selma, Ala., where it will 
install a large planing mill and employ forty or fifty 
hands. The company will buy lumber from local mills 
and dress it for the northern markets. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


July 14.—Local lumber dealers are reporting un- 
precedented rises in prices and at the same time 
totally inadequate stocks on hand, with certain grades 
unobtainable. EF. Bertram, of the National Sash & 
Door Co., said Saturday that tho he considered the 
Situation deplorable he saw no improvement in sight 
and believed affairs would be even more acute during 
the fall and that lumber would reach almost prohibi- 
tive prices. He said that clear pine flooring simply 
Was not to be had. H. H. Thomas, of the G. A. Thomas 
Co., speaking of the same subject, said that urgent 
requests for “A” grade flooring had to be turned down 
as the small amounts held by a few concerns were 
quite beyond the purse of the average house builder. 
Export demand may cause further advances. Many 
attribute present prices to bad logging conditions and 
labor shortage at the mills, declaring that if the output 
could only be maintained at or near the prewar normal 
present demands could be met satisfactorily. 

There is an awakened activity in the business 
Offices of the several ship building concerns near New 
Orleans caused by the presence of a naval commission 
of the French Government. France has announced 


her intention of securing half a million tons of mer- 
cantile tonnage in America of which amount more 
than half will be specially constructed shipping for 
which contracts will be awarded to yards in the United 
States. The commisison is headed by Commander G. 
Toublet, naval architect of the French Navy, and two 
other naval officers, J. Flamanc and Y. Cozian. They 
will spend some days in New Orleans and it is inti- 
mated that this city will have a share in the new 
contracts, 

The Louisiana State Forestry Board has just held 
a meeting to prepare plans for a vigorous fall campaign 
against forest fires. Until now the unusually persistent 
rains have eliminated all danger of summer fires, but 
August and September are considered the months of 
real hazard and last year there were fires well into 
December. 

Harrison County, Mississippi, some time ago em- 
ployed R. L. Collins, an expert timber estimator, to 
check up the county’s standing timber with a view 
to taxation. Mr. Collins’ report has just been made 
and his investigation turns up a hundred million feet 
of timber that did not appear on the tax lists of 1917. 
This has an estimated value of almost half a million 
dollars that will return a large sum to the treasury, 
at a total cost of $3,800, which was the expense of the 
investigation. Some of the owners of the timber are 
among the largest holders of stumpage in this part of 


the State. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


July 14.—According to a communication received 
by Harvey M. Dickson, secretary of the National 
Lumber Exporters’ Association, from C. BE. Spens, of 
the United States Shipping Board at Washington, last 
week, that body has taken up and is considering seri- 
ously an extension of the issuance of thru ocean bills 
of lading on lumber to the south Atlantic and Gulf 
States, wtih every prospect that the concession will 
be granted shortly. This action will prove of further 
benefit to the export business, rendering it easier to 
make foreign shipments. 

The gratifying increase in its business has prompted 
the Morgan Millwork Co., which is engaged in the 
sash and door business here, to open a branch house 
in Jersey City. A building with a floor space of about 
40,000 square feet has been secured at Hoboken 
Avenue and Monmouth Street, and improvements are 
being made to fit the place especially for the new 
enterprise. The branch will be in direct charge of 
Robert Noyes, who has been connected with the Balti- 
more office for some years, and 8. 8S. Foote will exercise 
general control. A large stock of the products of the 
Morgan company, of Oshkosh, Wis., will be held in 
Jersey City for the accommodation of the trade of 
that territory, the idea being to meet wants more 
quickly than was possible by shipping from Baltimore. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


July 14.—The Downes Lumber Co. has just received 
from Eastern Canada a cargo of 250,000 feet of spruce, 
consisting mostly of choice planks and timber, averag- 
ing 16 feet in length. J. Edward Downes, president 
and treasurer of the company, believes that this year 
Boston will have the greatest building boom in its 
history, regardless of prices. ‘‘Since May 1,” he said, 
“we have had eighty carloads, including two from the 
Pacific coast and two from Pennsylvania and else- 
where, and the demand is increasing. The present 
consignment from Eastern Canada is for home building 
and manufacturers’ purposes.” 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


July 14.—Lumber is as hard to buy as ever and 
supply seems to be as far behind demand so that 
prices are hardening. Most lumbermen have lost 
the idea of a possible decline and are doing business 
on the basis of a sustained demand. Dealers are be- 
coming adjusted to conditions. Altho there have been 
complaints on unfilled orders placed during the war, 
since the armistice or since the beginning of the year 
and suggestions made that orders not filled within a 
certain time shall be considered forfeited by the seller 
and filled by the buyer at the seller’s expense, it seems 
likely that from now on there will be less complaint. 

Retail buying is still in full blast. Some feel that 
orders are placed for more than is really needed with 
the idea that only part of the material will be received 
anyway, but the big industrials and woodworkers need 
more than they can get. Box makers are all busy now 
and it is probable their consumption will steadily in- 
crease. Building is very active, having caught up with 
suburban and giving promise of passing it if material 
and men can be secured, 

Oak, poplar, gum and ash still lead in demand for 
hardwoods but all hardwood floorings, birch, beech, 
maple, bass, cherry, hickory, mahogany and all the 
fancy woods are in demand far beyond the supply and 
prices are strong on all of them. White pine supply 
is decreasing, while demand for it is increasing, with 
a consequent tightening of the price. Spruce is sell- 
ing very actively at good prices. Hemlock prices are 
again advancing and as some of the larger dealers are 
far oversold they are refusing all orders. While cy- 
press stocks are larger than those of some other woods 
they are rapidly being reduced. Southern pine in many 
items is seldom offered here and when an order is ac- 
cepted it has all kinds of strings to it. Conditions as 
to boards and smaller sizes are not so bad as with tim- 
bers. North Carolina pine is holding all-its recent ad- 
vances and some dealers are as far oversold as they 
dare be and have stopped taking orders for the present. 
Lath and shingles are in good demand, offerings being 
few and immediately taken. 

A new retail business has started here under the 
name of Gibson & Walker, in the yard at 26th and 
Gray’s Ferry Avenue formerly occupied by the Guen- 
ther Lumber Co. ‘The concern is a partnership com- 
posed of Robert L. Gibson, formerly connected with the 
Charles H. White Co. of this city, who has had twenty- 





LOUISIANA HARDWOODS 


SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


All stock shown below is in first class ship- 
ping condition and is offered subject to prior sale. 
Prices shown are Net, F. O. B. Mill, taking 
Alexandria rate of freight on interstate ship- 
ments. We guarantee weights as shown below. 
Prices on application for Surfacing. 


Items PLAIN RED OAK 
1 4/4 No. 1 Com., wt. 4200 lbs. 30,000’ 


AP GU) 
4/4 Box Boards, 9” to 12”, wt. 





SEO TOW oc cccccsccices 000’ 
4/418 & 2s, 6” to 12”, wt. 

rrr 15,000’ 
4/4 1s 2s, all & Wadr., wt. 

SBOO TBO. 2 ecw ccccces 30,000 


No. 1 Com., wt. 3300 Ibs. 30,000’ 
ASH 


4/4 1s & 2s, wt. 3600 Ibs.... 10,000’ 

4/4 No. 1 Com., wt. 3600 Ibs. 30,000 

4/4 No. 2 Com., wt. 3600 Ibs. 15,000’ 

6/4 Is & 2s, wt. 3600 Ibs.... 10,000’ 

10 6/4 No. 1 Com., wt. 3600 Ibs. 10,000’ 

11 8/4 1s & 2s, wt. 3600 Ibs..... 5,000’ 
Note: 10% of Select Common can be includ 
ed in the Fas Ash at $15.00 per M fet. less. 


The rewer- J ems 


Lumber Company 
Miltonberg, La., ( }f Miles West 


of Alexandria. 
Telephone and Telegranh—Alexandria 


PECIAL 


items ready for 


IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


10,000 ft. of 6/4” No, 2 Common Ash 
11,000 ft. of 8/4” No. 2 Common Ash 
50,000 ft. of 6/4” Log Run Beech 
30,000 ft. of 8/4” Log Run Beech 
47,000 ft. of 8/4” Log Run Elm 
6,000 ft. of 5/4” No. 2 Common Plain Oak 
7,000 ft. of 6/4” No. 2 Common Plain Oak 
10,000 ft. of 8/4” No. 2 Common Plain Oak 
25,000 ft. of 6/4” Nos. 2 & 3 Com. Hickory 
75,000 ft. of 8/4” Nos. 2 & 3 Com. Hickory 


All well Manufactured and Dry. 
Let Us Quote You. 


Cewtn an hm OW 
_ 
~ 
_ 








erd. renner 


The 2 Lumber 2 Company 
m ALEXANDRIA, LA. 








Oak Bill Stock 


Cypress, Ash, Elm, Gum 
We want to move promptly: 


100,000 ft. 4-4 Select Red Cypress 
190,000 ft. 4-4 No. 1 Common Ash 


Send us your inquiries. 


Dry Stock, high class manufacture, 
good widths, good lengths. 


elican umber ‘o. 
Mound, 








BAND SAWED S 


SOUTHERN HARDWOOD 


— The uniform quality 
[Bp / of our 
ke Oak, Ash, Gum, 
Cottonwood, 
Cypress, Elm 


lumber attracts and 
holds customers for us. 


BONE DRY 
STOCK is 
now ready 
for shipment. 


Bomer - Blanks 
BLANKS, T ymber Co., Inc. 
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LONG LEAF 


YELLOW PINE 


We carry on hand all stock in 
1” and 2” Steam Dried 
and make a specialty of 


General Yard Stock and 


Rough Timbers 


Cross Ties, Car Siding 
and Decking 


For over 30 years we have served 
particular buyers. Let us show you 
what we mean by 


* Sudden Service” 
Annual Capacity 35,000,000 Feet. 














Angelina County Lumber Company 


KELTYS, TEXAS 








Coupon Books 


We make them to 
fit individual needs. 


81-89 W. Harrison St., 


1 Poole Bros. “Ghictse. i. 








SE MORETON, Pre. M1. HALE, Sec'y & Treas. B.D, MORETON, V-Pres. 
CENTRAL LUMBER COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS Yellow Pine Lumber 
BROOKHAVEN, MISS. 


|Beaumont Quality 


Is Worth Trying Now im 


Buyers who pride them- OUR 


selves on quality products | SPECIALTIES: 
should get in touch with Bridge 


us for Timbers, 


YellowPine and | “"3*s. Ties 


and Piling, 
Hardwood Lumber | C2" Siding. 
Our service will equal 


Roofing, 
Decking 

your requirements at all 

times. 


The Beaumont (rire 
Bete ”~S/§$§.@:«C Lumber Co. 
























































Oak, 
Ash, Gum, 
Cottonwood, Elm, 


Hickory, Magnolia, 
Long and Shortleaf 
Pine 


Cable Address “WESTWOOD” 


Foreign Buyers 


as well as those in America 
who want big value lumber 
should give us a trial. — 

We operate our own mills, 
hence are responsible for 
uniform quality and grades. 


Send us your inquiries. 


South Texas Lumber Co. 


yi HOUSTON, TEXAS - 











four years’ experience in the business, and James C. 
Walker, who has been in the business for fifteen years 
and has occupied almost every position in retail lum- 
bering. Mr. Walker was connected with R. A. & J. J. 
Williams of this city for many years. The firm will 
handle both building lumber and hardwoods. 

William M, Rankin, formerly on the sales force of 
Mingus & Rutter of this city, has opened a new 
wholesale business here with office at 312 Commercial 
Trust Building. He is selling mostly hardwoods and 
southern pine but also handles North Carolina pine in 
the Metropolitan’territory for the East Carolina Lum- 
ber Co. Mr. Rankin is known as a “bug” on sales- 
manship and service and now has an opportunity to 
practice the theories he has been advocating. He found 
business to be very satisfactory during the first month 
and has gotten off to a good start. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


July 15.—Business continues to come on a satisfac- 
tory basis from all sources. There is no falling off in 
the demand, prices are mounting and buyers are anx- 
ious to place their orders regardless of prices, being 
more interested in the question of delivery. It can 
hardly be said that there is any decided boom under 
way except the demand as compared with the available 
supply. Mill offerings are considerably under normal 
and while there is much scampering around for lum- 
ber and buyers are willing to pay the prices asked, 
this condition would not result if the output offered 
for sale was more nearly normal. The demand is not 
large except when mill offerings are considered, but 
this situation accounts for acute scarcity of several 
desirable sizes and grades. Some grades of southern 
pine floorings are absolutely out of the market and 
those who have committed themselves to make delivery 
are in a somewhat panicky condition over the prospect 
of their having to pay from $15 to $20 a thousand be- 
yond that for which they had expected easily to pur- 
chase the stock. 

Local yards are laying in some supplies but are buy- 
ing cautiously because they wish to do so and also be- 
cause they are forced to do so on account of the slow- 
ness of deliveries. Building prospects are excellent. 
New permits run up into large amounts and slowly but 
gradually contracts are being placed. All thru this 
section public contracts are being placed, so that there 
is little surplus of labor, and it is this lack of labor 
in building circles that creates the most doubtful situ- 
ation among operators who would like to commit them- 
selves but feel it unwise to do so under existing condi- 
tions. Most building now comes from a class of home 
owners who feel that it is wiser to place a contract 
now rather than take the risk of having to pay more 


later on. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


July 12.—The car situation is satisfactory but may 
not continue so when the crops begin to move, which 
will be in the near future. The supply of cars for the 
mills has been fairly ample. 

Rates on box shooks from Portland to European 
ports direct, which have been sought by the Columbia 
Pacific Shipping Co. as agents for Williams, Diamond 
& Co., ship operators, have been received from the 
Shipping Board. The quotation of the freights is 
deemed of much importance because of the number of 
inquiries that have been received of late for box shooks. 
A. C. Stubbe, manager of the Columbia Pacifie Ship- 
ping Co., believes that this departure will mean much 
to make permanent lines of steamships between Port- 
land and Europe, many of which are contemplated, 

Howard Jayne, head of the Willapa Lumber Co., 
says that the 28,000,000 feet of fir and spruce, mostly 
fir, that the company bought from the Spruce Produc- 
tion Corporation at Vancouver, Wash.,, has’ been 
moving out as rapidly as it could be handled by the 
planers, and that more than half of the stock, all 
clears, has been disposed of already. Ralph C. Angell, 
of the company, is in New York opening offices for the 
Willapa Lumber Co., to handle business in addition to 
that carried on thru the offices of the Babcock Lumber 
Co., which is representing the Willapa Lumber Co. 
there, This has been found expedient because of the 
rapid development of business. 

A number of improvements are being made about the 
plant of the Brighton Mills Co. at Brighton, Ore., all 
of which tend to increase the output of the plant. 
Among the improvements is the installation of a 
Simondson log turner, a large 14-inch edger and a lath 
mill. William B. Foster has recently taken charge 
of operations as superintendent. He has previously 
been with the Booth-Kelly Lumber Co., at Wendling, 
Ore., the Columbia Box & Lumber Co., South Bend, 
Wash., the Simpson Lumber Co., Coos Bay, Ore., the 
Hammond Lumber Co., Mills City, Ore., and the North 
Western Lumber Co., Hoquiam, Wash., and is an able 
and experienced operator. During the war the Brigh- 
ton Mills Co. was an extensive spruce manufacturer, 
but this year it has turned its attention strongly to 
fir, being located in some of the finest belts of fir timber 
on the Oregon coast. The sales are handled by Harry 
W. Aldrich, with sales offices in the Northwestern Bank 
Building, Portland. Thomas C. Watt, manager of the 
company, resides at Brighton but makes frequent trips 
to Portland. 

The Bradley Logging Co. after being closed for more 
than ten months will resume operations at its logging 
camp at Cathlamet next Monday. The camps were 
closed because the equipment had been loaned to the 
Government’s spruce production division during the 
war, 

The Dutton Lumber Co., wholesale lumber concern, 
has added W. G. Davis, a well known lumberman of the 
Pacific coast, to its staff as buyer and outside man. 
Mr. Davis was engaged in the lumber industry back in 
Duluth and more recently in Seattle and is regarded 
one of the most successful and popular lumbermen 
on the Coast. H. P, Dutton, head of the company, 
says that business is very active and that it is now 
largely a matter of getting the stock. The company 


has increased its equipment at the mill and logging 
operations at West Lake in Lane County. 

The Brix Lumber Co. is having a large volume of 
business and a continuation of this activity is ex- 
pected. Tho the railroads have not yet begun to 
make purchases it is expected that this business will 
begin to come soon. 

John W. Miller, president of the Coast Fir Lumber 
Co., says there are absolutely no signs of any weak- 
ening in the fir market. 

J. B. Knapp, of the West Coast Box & Lumber Co., 
has returned from an extended survey of the States 
as far east as Indianapolis. Mr. Knapp found the 
demand for box shooks east of the mountains lighter 
than he expected. However, the demand on _ the 
Pacific coast is strong. Conditions are firm, too, 
because much lumber that ordinarily would go into 
box shooks is now finding a better market as lumber. 

John Saari, head of the Saari-Tully Lumber Co., 
will return home next week from an extended tour 
of the country as far east as New York. Mr. Saari 
wired Tuesday from Omaha that he was on his way 
home by way of Utah. He said that it seems as if 
the big building programs are to be carried out thruout 
the East but that for the present the farmers are too 
busy with their crops to give much attention to lumber 
and construction. He found the furniture factories 
working on higher grades exceedingly busy, but those 
turning out lower grade stuff were quiet. 

The mills and camps in Cowlitz country = are 
again operating after a short Fourth of July shut- 
down. Among these camps are those of the Inman, 
Poulsen Lumber Co. at Mount Solo and at Eufala. 
W. D. Plue, former manager of the Columbia River 
Door. Co, at Rainier, Ore., whose plant was destroyed 
by fire about a year ago, and associates have purchased 
the Kalama Lumber & Shingle Co. at Kalama. The 
mill is modern, with a capacity of about 100,000 feet. 
Mr. Plue contemplates making many improvements. 
Until a few months ago the mill was controlled by 
Cc. E. Putman, a former Kelso resident, who disposed 
of his interest to R. H. Bell, a lower Columbia River 
logger. 

The Charles Nelson Co., of San Francisco, is to 
open a Portland office and A, J. Houda was in Port- 
land this week making arrangements. This company 
ships large quantities of lumber from this section into 
California. The company operates a line of steam 
schooners in the coastwise trade. 

Frank Floete, of the Floete Lumber Co., of Spencer, 
Towa, and A. N. Fellows, of the Citizens’ Lumber Co., 
of Chester, Pa., were among the prominent Jumbermen 
visiting in Portland during the week. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


July 12.—-Because of the Fourth of July there is a 
decided drop in the three columns of the current 
barometer, but there is little or no change in relative 
position, orders, production and shipments having each 
declined in about the same degree. Orders, however, 
exceed production by approximately 5.54 percent, which 
was anticipated from a report that the mills would 
generally close for a week at least, instead of only 
three days as has proved to be‘the case. But produc- 
tion in Washington and Oregon has dropped 43 percent 
below normal on account of the holidays and midsea- 
son repairs. In a bulletin issued by the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association the forecast is made that 
low production is likely to prevail for several weeks, 
and in all likelihood will not again approach normal 
until late in August or early in September. Mean- 
while the volume of inquiries is heavy, with mills ac- 
cepting new business sparingly, contingent upon man 
ufacturing and stock conditions. Altho a large number 
of mills were entirely out of the market last week, new 
business exceeded production as already noted. 

A tour of the Washington spruce district is an- 
nounced for the near future by a special subcommittee 
of the Graham committee appointed by Congress to in- 
vestigate war-time expenditures. There are three mem- 
bers of the subcommittee. Frear, of Wisconsin, is 
chairman, and the other members are Lea, of Califor- 
nia, and Magee, of New York. Congressman John F. 
Miller, of the Seattle district, says the subcommittee 
will in all probability have one or more sittings in 
Seattle, Portland, Aberdeen, Vancouver and Port An- 
geles. 

Cc. D. Stimson, president of the Stimson Mill Co., 
operating a mill at Ballard, has resigned as manager 
of the northwest division of the American Red Cross. 
He had been in continuous service for nearly two years, 
the division having been in his charge since organiza- 
tion Aug. 27, 1917. Thruout the war Mr. Stimson for- 
sook private business and devoted his entire time to 
the Red Cross. Under him the chapters of the Pacific 
Northwest made an enviable record in home service. 
Mr. Stimson will remain active in Red Cross work as 
chairman of the division advisory committee. 

“FRarmer”’ C. L. Smith, agriculturist for the Oregon- 
Washington Railroad & Navigation Co., was in Seattle 
this week as the guest of the Transportation Club. He 
commented on the rapid increase in silos in the Pacific 
Northwest. According to estimates prepared by the 
Oregon Agricultural College at Corvallis, the number 
of new silos in Oregon this year is already 1,200, and 
the total in Washington is greater. The silos are built 
mostly of fir. 

The Lake Washington Shingle Co. has been incor- 
porated by Isaac Smith and G. A. Rohr to take over 
the mill property at Yesler on the north shore of 
Union Bay. The plant will have three machines, with 
a capacity of 90,000 feet in eight hours. It has been 
launched as a codperative concern, thru the offices of 
Mrs. FE. A. Tish. The Gray Lumber & Shingle Co. is 
interested in the project. 

Optimistic views as to the development of the for- 
eign trade are expressed by O. M. Clark, of the Clark & 
Wilson Lumber Co., Portland, Ore., who is visiting 
Seattle this week. Mr. Clark has served as president 
of the Portland Chamber of Commerce, and is particu- 
larly interested in the off-shore lumber business, having 
journeyed to the Orient and to South America in order 
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to become personally familiar with conditions in those 
«ountries. 

ID. H. MacMullen, Minneapolis representative of the 
ik. K. Wood Mills, the Stimson Mill Co. and the Mumby 
Lumber & Shingle Co., is spending his vacation in Se- 
attle and the Puget Sound country. He is accompanied 
by Mrs. MacMullen. “We came to the Coast to get 
away from the hot air, and we left Minneapolis gasp- 
ing for breath,” explained Mr. MacMullen. “And as 
soon as we get full of the salt sea breezes we shall 
return.” Mr. and Mrs. MacMullen will motor to 
Mount Rainier National Park within a few days. 

M. W. McDonnell, jr., of Chicago, of M. W. McDon- 
nell & Sons, was in Seattle a few days ago on his way 
to Vancouver, B. C., after a visit to the Inland Empire. 

IP, G. Conover, of Denver, who has been in the lum- 
ber business for forty years, and is known far and wide 
as the pioneer wholesaler of Colorado, is making a visit 
to Seattle and Puget Sound. 

«. C. Crow has become sales manager of the J. E. 
Morris Lumber Co., and will leave soon for a tour of 
Husiness centers including Chicago, New York and 
Philadelphia. He will be absent three or four months. 
Mr. Crow was formerly a resident of Portland, Ore. 
Ile entered the army during the war, and in February 
shortly after his discharge from the service went to 
Denver, Colo., for the National Lumber & Tie Co. 

W. P. Wyckoff, representative of the Grays Harbor 
Shingle Co. at Syracuse, N. Y., is in Seattle renewing 
acquaintances among the lumbermen. 

Roy A. Dailey, secretary and manager of the Pacific 
<‘oast Shippers’ Association, presided at the weekly 
luncheon of the wholesalers this week and conducted a 
aliscussion which dealt for most part with shingles and 
shingle prices. 

Roy O. Burnett and L. E. Wheeler have joined the 
staff of claim and traffic experts under W. A. Shumm, 
traffic manager of the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Associa- 
tion. Mr. Burnett has had eleven years’ experience in 
the Northern Pacific offices at Tacoma under H. E. 
Still, and also has rendered service in the traffic de- 
partment of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association. 
Mr. Wheeler at one time was employed by the Spokane 
International at Spokane. 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 


July 12.—Figures for the past six months show that 
trom the port of Vancouver alone the increase in de- 
«lared value of lumber and other manufactures ex- 
ported to the United States was $2,550,287 over the 
values of the same period in 1918. Shingles and paper 
form the principal exports, with lumber bringing up a 
good third. The declared value and quantity of shin- 
gles exported to the United States for the same period 
were respectively $3,366,822 and 706,748,910 pieces. 

Those prominent in the Canadian Puget Sound Lum- 
ber & Timber Co., which has been incorporated to take 
over the interests of the Canadian Puget Sound Lum- 
ber Co. at Victoria and on Vancouver Island, are W. D. 


«‘onnor, George H. Reynolds, John W. Harrer, W. C. 


Langley and N. A. Bly, who are the directors. Mr. 
«‘onnor is of Marshfield, Wis., and has been connected 
with the lumber and paper manufacturing industries in 
that State. He has been prominent in the public life 
of the State and is president of two local banks. Mr. 
Reynolds, secretary and resident manager, is secretary- 
treasurer of the Kraus-Reynolds Co., Vancouver. Mr. 
Ilarrer was formerly State treasurer of Michigan, and 
is vice president and cashier of the First National 
tank of Lansing. Mr. Langley is a New York banker. 
Mr. Bly is an accountant long connected with the lum- 
ber business. The new company will also have a half 
interest in the Cameron Lumber Co., of Victoria. The 
original mill and business of the Canadian Puget Sound 
Co. was established in 1858 by the late William Par- 
sons Sayward. The sawmill is modern and there are 
also an uptodate planing mill, sash and door factory 
and box factory. The company has its own limits and 
logging equipment. It is planned to have an output of 
150,000 feet a day. 


OTTAWA, ONT. 


July 14.—That there should be no price fixing on any 
necessities of life in Canada was the finding of a parlia- 
mentary committee of the House of Commons last week 
after a protracted investigation. After careful consid- 
«ration the committee arrived at the conclusion that 
either to fix a price or put an embargo on any export 
of such necessities as food, lumber etc. would result 
disastrously because “any effort at price fixing here or 
at attempting reductions in sale prices would only 
intensify the present difficult situation for the reason 
that it would tend to dry up the sources of supply by 
directing productive energy into other channels. 

Satisfactory evidence of activity in the building 
trades of Canada is contained in the report of the 
Department of Labor. ‘Total permits for May, 1919, 
amounted to $7,005,435 compared with $4,854,839 for 
May, 1918. Nova Scotia, Quebec, Ontario, Saskatche- 
wan and British Columbia all participated in the 
advance, Toronto’s building permits fell off between 
April and May by about $180,000, but were nearly 
$700,000 ahead of May, 1918. The Toronto labor 
tie-ups have caused the abandonment of a _ large 
number of building projects. Montreal building permits 
issued in May were practically double those issued 
last year, being $1,269,435 as against $658,680. 

Hi. R. MacMillan, who was in charge of spruce pur- 
chases for the imperial munitions board, supplying 
the British Government with British Columbia airplane 
woods, and before that was chief forester of the 
latter province, has been appointed to represent the 
official British timber buyer in western Canada, with 
offices at Vancouver. ’ 

The mill of the Shawnigan Lake Lumber Co., Van- 
¢couver Island, B. C., which was destroyed by fire last 
December has been completely reconstructed and al- 
ready operations have surpassed those before the fire. 

The board of railway commissioners will presently 
thrash out the question of demurrage tolls which 
lumbermen have contested from time to time. Appli- 


cation has been made by many trade associations to 
have the old rate of $1 a day restored at the expiration 


of free time. 
TORONTO, ONT. 


July 14.—Retail lumbermen seem fairly well pleased 
with the present trade situation, at least as far as it 
concerns the volume of trade and the outlook for 
future business. Most retailers are convinced that the 
advanced cost of lumber is the result of conditions 
over which the wholesaler and manufacturer have little 
or no control. Prices still tend upward, but in spite 
of this, local business is good. Building activity is 
increasing in Toronto and thruout the province. 

Shingles and lath are scarce and high in price. The 
prospects for good trade in the fall are very bright. 

The Beaver Wood Fibre Co., Thorold, Ont., a concern 
manufacturing beaver board, announces that it has 
plans under way for the expenditure of $2,500,000 
between now and’ February 1, 1920, in the expansion 
of the Thorold plant and in building a duplicate of 
the Ottawa plant to take care of increased Canadian 
and export business. 

The Board of Railway Commissioners for Canada 
has refused the application of the Ontario Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association and other shippers for restora- 
tion of the old demurrage rates. The board says that 
Buffalo and the Atlantic seaboard ports have been 
embargoed against Canadian grain shipments and that 
it is still of great importance to economize in freight 
cars. 


BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 
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working machinery, is having plans prepared for a 
brick and mill factory addition to cost about $25,000 
with equipment. 


CASUALTIES 


CONNECTICUT. Danbury—Fire in the lumber 
and coal yards of Seifert & Goos caused damage 
estimated at $50,000, partly covered by insurance. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Fire in the lumber yards of 
the Singer Wrecking Co., 1615 Milwaukee Avenue, 
caused damage estimated at $3,500. 

INDIANA. New Albany—Fire, starting in a 
resin-parrafine puddle at the plant of the Wood- 
Mosaic Co., spread to a frame shed and dry kilns 
following an _ explosion. The’ sprinkler system 
stopped progress of the fire at the kilns. The damage 
is estimated at $5,000, fully covered by insurance. 

LOUISIANA. Minden—The plant of the Baucum 
Lumber Co., near here was destroyed by fire on 
July 8, causing a loss of several thousand dollars 
with no insurance. A large quantity of lumber was 
saved. It is said that a new plant, with larger ca- 
pacity will be built in Minden. The mill had a ca- 
pacity of 20,000. 

Plaquemine—The Moorman Oar Factory was de- 
stroyed by fire with a loss of $60,000. A large stock 
of oars and broom handles was destroyed. The loss 
is partly covered by insurance, and the plant wilt 
be rebuilt at once, it is said. It is owned by Ellis 
S. and John Moorman, both of Baton Rouge. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Athol—A fire loss estimated 
at $8,000 was sustained by Arthur F. Tyler, sash 
and blind manufacturer. 

MICHIGAN. Newberry—Dry kilns at the floor- 
ing plant of William Horner were destroyed by fire, 
the loss being covered by insurance. 

Rapid River—The Collins Land & Lumber Co. 
sustained an estimated loss of $60,000 by the almost 
total destruction of its sawmill and shingle plant, 
on July 7. The loss is partly covered by insurance, 

MINNESOTA. Litchfield—The lumber yard of J. 
Esbjornsson was completely destroyed by fire with 
a loss estimated at $30,000, partly covered by in- 
surance, 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—The plant of the Woods 
& Down Box Co., dealers in second hand boxes, 
and one of the largest concerns in the country in 
this line, was destroyed by fire on July 14. The loss 
was $50,000. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. North Conway—Fire tn the 
— yard of S. Kk. Howard caused a loss of $20,- 
00. 

NEW YORK. Buffalo—Fire in the lumber yard of 
Montgomery ‘Bros & Co., on July 6, caused a loss 
of about $30,000. It originated at the company’s 
dock and the conveyor, power-house and much 
lumber were burned. 

OHIO. Cincinnati—Fire breaking out near Mill 
No. 1, of the Cincinnati plant of C. Crane & Co., 
destroyed seven piles of hardwood lumber, mostly 
oak, causing damage estimated at about $2,500. 

VERMONT. Newport—The International saw- 
mill, owned by Prouty & Miller, caught fire and was 
entirely destroyed. The loss is estimated at $15, 
000. 

WASHINGTON. Garden City—The shingle mill, 
known as the B. & B., owned by J. H. Busby and 
William Allie, was destroyed by fire on July 5. 
The mill had been closed down for repairs. There 
was no insurance, 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, July 14.—Report of the trustee 
in bankruptcy, filed in the United States District 
Court here in the case of the Riemier Lumber Co., 
gives assurance to creditors that they will receive 
a final dividend on their claims of between three 
and four percent. They have so far received twenty 
percent. 








NEW ORLEANS, LA., July 14.—Application for a re- 
ceivership for the Otis Manufacturing Co. has been 
made by Joseph S. Otis, former president and manager 
of the company. Mr. Otis is one of the largest indi- 
vidual stockholders in the concern and recent dis- 
agreement resulted in his removal from office by the 
majority stockholders and the succession of his 
younger brother, Frank C. Otis. Joseph Otis claims 
that since his removal the affairs of the company have 
been mishandled in such a way that dividends have 
been enormously reduced. He claims that the board 
of directors, members of the Otis family, had increased 
the salary of the president from $6,000 a year to 
$19,000, and other salaries and expenses in propor- 
tion, thus reducing the dividends to stockholders. 





EXAS HARDWOODS 


Red Oak 
Texas Red Gum 


are favored by particular buyers be- 
cause they come in wide widths; are | 
clear grained and possess a beautiful 
figure. You know the importance of 
these qualities in 


Factory Lumber 


We cater to the needs of exacting buyers and 
will welcome your future inquiries and orders, 
Write for prices today. 





Boynton compe 


Pret: BOYNTON... White City, Texas 








When You Want 
the Best—Try Our 


Oak, Ash, Gum 
Hickory, Magnolia 
Cypress Lumber 


Let us 

quote P 
prices Car and Bridge 
today. Material is our 


Specialty. 


H. G. Bohlssen 


NEW CANEY, TEXAS 











_ ae 
Texas Hardwoods 
Are a Good Buy 


Oak, Ash, 
Gun, for the fellow who de- 
Magnolia, mands mixed cars for 
Cypress, 


Hickory, where else can you find 
Yellow Pine. the variety of woods 
Structural oe Pe 

Timbers up listed opposite? Try 
to 49’ long. US. 


Sabine Tram Company 
BEAUMONT, TEXAS 
B. B. HALL, General Sales Manager. 


Oak-Ash-Gum- Cypress 


Ready for Immediate Shipment: 


15,000 feet 4/4 RW&L FAS Sap Gum 

50,000 feet 4/4 RW&L No. | Com. Sap Gum 

30,000 feet 4/4 RW&L No, 2 Com. Sap Gum 

15,000 feet 4/4 RW&L No. 3 Com. Sap Gum 

20,000 feet 8/4 RWEL No. | Com. Sap Gum 

20,000 feet 8/4 RW&L Ne. 2 Com. Sap Gum 

50,000 feet 4/4 RW&L No. 2 Com. P/S Red Oak 
50,000 feet 4/4 RW&L No. 2 Com. P/S White Oak 
50,000 feet 4/4 RW&L No. 3 Com. P/S Mixed Oak 
13,000 feet 83/4 BW&L No. 3 & Btr. P/S Red Oak 
7,000 feet 4/4 RW&L No. 2 Com. Tough Ash 

13,000 feet 4/4 RW&L No. 3 Com. Tough Ash 

20,000 feet 8/4, 12/4, 16/4 RW&L Ne. 3 C. Teh. Ash. 
25,000 feet 2/2”—4’ to 20’ Log Run Tough Ash Sars. 
30,000 feet 8/4 RW&L No. | Com. Yellow Cypress 
30,000 feet 8/4 RW&L No. 2 Com. Yellow Cypress 
30,000 feet 8/4 RW&L No. 3 Com. Yellow Cypress 
30,000 feet 4x6”—8’ te 20’ Pecky Yellow Cypress 











Send Us Your Inquiries. 
VOTH, 


Keith Lumber Company, texas. 
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New ORLEANS, LaA., July 14.—The Gulf Shipbuilding 
Co., a ship construction concern which has been thrown 
into the hands of a receiver, has been resisting the 
efforts of the co-receivers, John H. Menge and V. 
Zunich, to secure possession of the records of the com- 
pany. The receivers have won a decision from Judge 
Foster that the stock books and other necessary docu- 
ments must be turned over. It was announced, how- 
ever, that the books would be at the service of the 
attorney for the company at all times. 


New Orveans, LaA., July 14.—The National Timber 
Co., of Mobile, Ala., has won a legal victory over the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation of the United States 
Shipping Board. The auditor of the United States 
Supreme Court has recognized the validity of the com- 
pany’s claim in the matter of orders cancelled at the 
time of the armistice. Legal action was resisted by 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation on the contention 
that as a department of the Government the corpora- 
tion could not be sued. This the Supreme Court de- 
nied. The verdict of the auditor will be presented to 
the court for confirmation at the October session. 








FireHose 


is an important part of every 
saw mill’s equipment, and 


Bi-Late 


fire hose is getting first call from 
lumbermen who look for long wear 
and dependability. 







Let us tell you why 


Bi-Lateral Fire Hose Co. 


326 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. @thrs 
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Timbers of Quality | 
Planing Mill Products ‘ 
of Superior Workmanship ‘ 

mn i Butt : 

Piling of Any | ox Leneth 

feneshed Bark 





You Will Buy Genuine 
Long Leaf Yellow Pine 
Do We Sell You? 


Hammond Lumber Co., Ltd. 


HAMMOND, LA. 























Manufacturers of 


Shortleaf Yellow Pine 


CYPRESS and HARDWOODS 

















C. H. Moore, Pres. F.G. Lock, V. P. G. W. Law, Sec. & Treas. 
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Manufacturers of ROUGH and DRESSED 


Calcasieu 420552 Lumber 


WESTLAKE, LOUISIANA 

















POWELL LUMBER CO. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


YELLOW PINE 


Yellow Pine 











. LONG LEAF 
Poitevent & Favre Yard Stock 
Mandeville Lumber Co. _ pimension te Finish 








Branch Office, NEW ORLEANS, 606-7L. & L. & G. Building J 
Oy ye 


Big Value YELLOW PINE 


We Specialize its Manufacture 


Krause & Managan Lbr. Co., Ltd, WESTLAKE» 














LOCAL AND PERSONAL 








Charles Molin, of the I. Stephenson Co., of Escanaba, 
Mich., was a local lumber trade visitor this week. 

D. C. Eccles, president of the Oregon Lumber Co., 
of Ogden, Utah, was in Chicago Wednesday on his way 
east on business. 

G. A. Vangsness, sales representative in Chicago 
territory for Steven & Jarvis, of Kau Claire, Wis., 
was in the North on a mill trip this week. 

Frank L. Karrick, of St. Louis, Mo., sales represen- 
tative in that territory for the W. M. Cady Lumber Co., 
of McNary, La., was in Chicago this week looking over 
the lumber situation. 

Charles Gill, of the Gill-Andrews Lumber Co., of 
Wausau, Wis., was in Chicago this week conferring 
with Il. W. Maffet, sales representative of the com- 
pany in Chicago territory. 

John Monihan, of the Filer & Stowell Co., sawmill 
machinery manufacturer of Milwaukee, Wis., returned 
Wednesday from overseas where he had been a mem- 
ber of one of the engineer regiments. 

Lee If, Shepherd, of Columbus, Ohio, sales represen- 
tative of the W. L. Shepherd Lumber Co., of Mont- 
gomery, Ala., was in Chicago this week, driving from 
Toledo in a brand new car purchased in that city. 

Charles C, F. Sieving, of the Western Manufacturing 
Co., of Toledo, Ohio, was in Chicago this week looking 
out for lumber and sash and door stocks. Business 
in the lumber line is good in Toledo, he reported, and 
considerable building is going on. 

R. Kk. Pickerel, of the Pickerel Walnut Co., of St. 
Louis, Mo., and John H. Penrod, of the Penrod Walnut 
& Veneer Co., of Kansas City, Mo., were in Chicago 
early in the week attending a meeting of the walnut 
manufacturers, Mr. Penrod went on to New York, 

Among the well known hardwood lumbermen who 
were Chicago visitors this week were W. W. Knight, 
of the Long-Knight Lumber Co., of Indianapolis, Ind. ; 
Charles Hl. Barnaby, of Greencastle, Ind.; T. M. 
Brown, of the W. P. Brown & Sons Lumber Co., of 
Louisville, Ky., and R. M, Carrier, of Sardis, Miss, 

N. C. Mather, vice president 
of the Lord & Bushnell Co., 
visiting the fir mills. He expects to remain away 
until about Aug. 1. John Claney, of the company, 
just returned from the South where he visited several 
of the pine mills. 

The Edison Storage Battery Co. announces the re- 
moval of its district office at Pittsburgh to Room 431, 
Union Arcade Building. The removal has been neces- 
sary on account of the tremendous increase in busi- 
ness handled thru that office, the new location provid- 
ing better facilities and larger space. 

J. R. Wamlen, vice president and manager of J. H. 
Hamlen & Son Co., lumber and stave manufacturer of 
Little Rock, Ark., has been appointed chairman for 
Arkansas in the drive of Harvard University for a 
$10,000,000 fund. Mr, Hamlen is an alumnus of the 
class of 1904, and was prominent in war work at 
Washington. 

Information has reached the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
that Herbert Stone, author of ‘Timbers of Commerce ; 
Their Identification,” has been named as lecturer in 
forestry at the school of forestry of the University of 
Cambridge. The famous English institution maintains 
a wood research laboratory, in which it is a high honor 
to be a lecturer. : 

Friends of Lieut. Glenn H. Holloway, of the Utley- 
Holloway Co., who has been in France several months, 
greeted him this week on his return from overseas. 
Lieut. Holloway brought a bride back with him, but 
Mrs. Holloway is not a French girl but an American. 
Mrs. Holloway was Miss Alberta Brophy, well known 
Chicago society girl, who was doing Red Cross work 
in France. 


BE. H. McGill, who was recently chosen sales repre- 
sentative in Chicago territory for the Thomas FE, Coale 


and general manager 
is on the west Coast 


Lumber Co., of Philadelphia, Pa., returned from 
Philadelphia this week and announced that the 
Chicago office would be, at 1731 Republic Building, 


Tor several years Mr. McGill was in charge of the tie 
and timber department of the Missouri Lumber & Land 
Exchange Co., of Kansas City, Mo. 

8S. C. Bennett, of the Hardwood Mills Lumber Co., 
went north on a combination business and pleasure trip 
this week, expecting to visit several mills and later 
several lakes where muskies, pike and pickerel are 
supposed to abound. He was loaded down with fishing 
paraphernalia, which he expected to bring back, and 
there was a deep rooted wish in his heart that he 
would also be loaded down with fish on his return. 

Max D. Almond, secretary and treasurer of the 
Whitselle Brick & Lumber Co., of Corsicana, Tex., was 
a Chicago visitor for a few days, coming north to 
attend a meeting of brick manufacturers. He said 
that one of the things interfering most with the 
building program in the South is the scarcity of 
carpenters and other workmen in the building trades. 
There is a big demand for homes in Texas, he said. 

W. H. Morris, of Detroit, Mich., sales representative 
in that territory for the Edward Hines Lumber Co., 
was in Chicago Monday conferring with officials of the 
Hines company. He said that Detroit had never wit- 
nessed such a building demand and that lumbermen 
were turning down business because they could not get 
the lumber stocks. Detroit industries are all busy and 
can’t get enough workers, he said. 

E. A. Gooding, president of the Wisconsin Box & 
Lumber Co., of Wausau, and H. McCullough, vice 
president and general manager of the Superior Box 
Co., of Superior, Wis., were in Chicago this week. 
They said that labor conditions are now fair, with no 


surplus, and that the box shook factories are becom- 
ing busy again. Prices are advancing and a continued 
good market is expected. 

W. N. McKamy, manager of the lumber yard oper- 
ated by the estate of J. D. Andrews, of Mattoon, I1l., 
was in Chicago Tuesday searching for stocks, which 
are much needed in Mattoon. Another retail searcher 
for stocks this week was Hl. Harrington, of the Home 
Lumber Co., North English, Iowa. Mr. Harrington 
was eager to place some millwork business and found 
it necessary to come to Chicago to get the orders 
placed. 

I. Hf. Fetty, of the Savannah River Lumber Co., of 
Savannah, Ga., who was a Chicago visitor this week, 
said that three mills of the company are being operated 
night and day and another on day shift only, and still 
not enough lumber can be made to supply the demand 
from customers. Demand has never been so great for 
lumber, and so long as labor is short it will be difficult 
to catch up with it. The labor situation, however, is 
improving, he said. 

A. J. Peavy, of Shreveport, La., of the Peavy-Byrnes 
Lumber Co., and the Peavy-Wilson Lumber Co., and 
Mrs. Peavy were Chicago visitors this week, Mr. 
Peavy’s trip north gave him an opportunity to confer 
with Irank II, Campbell, sales agent for the com- 
panies in Chicago territory. He and Mrs. Peavy also 
had proved to them that Chicago is the best summer 
resort in the world, and so they expected to remain 
several days. 

Sheldon W. Buckner, who as a member of the 
marines took part in all the big drives in France, be- 
ginning with epochal turn in the world’s affairs at 
Chateau Thierry, is again a member of the Chicago 
lumber trade and his many friends are more than 
pleased to see him back again. Mr. Buckner was mus- 
tered out of service a few days ago and with an office 
at 550 McCormick Building he is now representing 
the Hill-Behan Lumber Co., of St. Louis, Mo., specializ- 
ing in railroad and car material. Before going to 
France Mr. Buckner was with the Hayden & Wescott 
Lumber Co. 

Otto KE, Lay, of Kewaskum, Wis., president of the 
Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Association, under- 
went an operation for nasal trouble at Trinity Hos- 
pital Annex in Milwaukee last Monday. Tho he will 
probably be confined to the hospital for two or three 
weeks, his condition is not serious and his progress is 
favorable. The many friends of N. E. Holden, of Dan- 
ville, Ill., one of the best known of Illinois retailers, 
will be pleased to know that he has been able to return 
home, following an operation which was performed at 
the Presbyterian Hospital in Chicago several days ago. 


After spending several days in Chicago, Fred IH. 
Gilman, of Seattle, Wash., manager of the Pacilic 
Coast department of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, and 
Mrs. Gilman started home Tuesday evening. They 
expected to spend a brief period at Minneapolis and 
St. Paul before leaving for the coast. Mr. Gilman 
greeted many of his old friends who knew him years 
ago, and he expected to have an enjoyable time at the 
twin cities shaking hands and chatting with old 
acquaintances. Many years ago Mr. Gilmaa knew the 
lumbermen of Chicago and the North as well as he 
does the Pacific coast lumbermen today and that means 
that he is personally acquainted with most of them. 
It was his first visit to Chicago in five years and he 
willingly admitted that Chicago had changed a bit 
even in that time. 

Peter C. McNevin, of San Francisco, Calif,, in charge 
of western sales of the Pacific Lumber Co., who has 
been at the Chicago sales office for the last month, 
returned west Monday and took with him the eastern 
salesmen of the company. ‘The party included J. N. 
Woodbury, Chicago territory; F. A. Kemp, Rochester, 
Syracuse, Erie, Buffalo, North Tonawanda and Pitts- 
burgh territory; A. L. Blythe, Illinois, Missouri and 
St. Louis territory; M. R. Sutliff, Wisconsin, Free- 
port, Rockford and Waukegan territory; W. HI. Bult- 
man, Indiana territory ; Earl Randall, Michigan, Wind- 
sor and Sarnia, Ont., territory ; H. B. Smith, Ohio ter- 
ritory, and E. J. Bannister, of Missouri, Texas and 
Oklahoma territory. The company is so far sold up, 
said Mr. MecNevin before leaving, that the present 
affords an opportune time for the salesmen to visit the 
mill of the company at Scotia and the headquarters at 
San Francisco. The salesmen will spend several weeks 
in the West. 

T. KE. Ripley, of Tacoma, Wash., vice president of 
the Wheeler, Osgood Co., millwork manufacturer, was 
in Chicago Wednesday, leaving for the west Coast that 
evening. Mr. Ripley had been in the East on business. 
While in Chicago Mr. Ripley made arrangement for 
George T. Osgood to return to the company and Mr. 
Osgood left for the West with him. Mr. Osgood in 
recent months has been with the Chehalis Fir Door 
Co., of McCleary, Wash. Another westerner who has 
been touring the East who left for home this week wis 
Ralph C. Angell, of the Willapa Lumber Co., of Ray- 
mond, Wash. Mr. Angell has been in the East several 
weeks and went back home to attend the coming semi- 
annual meeting of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Associ- 
ation at Mount Rainier, Wash., July 80 and 31. He 
said he expected to return east after that gathering. 
He reported that eastern consuming markets are 
regaining activity and that there is a ready sale for 
the spruce that his company purchased from the Gov- 
ernment after the signing of the armistice. 

Texans who were in Chicago this week to take ad- 
vantage of the city as a summer resort included 
George Kelley, president of the Carter-Kelley Lumber 
Co., of Manning, Tex., and Mrs. Kelley; J. H. Kurth, 
of the Angelina County Lumber Co., Keltys, Tex., and 
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J. C. Hill, of the J. C. Hill Lumber Co., of Houston, 
and Mrs, Hill. Mr. and Mrs. Kelley spent Wednesday 
and Thursday in Chicago and then left for Huntington, 
Quebec, which is Mr. Hill’s home town, where they 
will spend two weeks or so visiting. Mr. and Mrs. 
Hill also expected to spend several days in the north 
before returning home, going to a Michigan resort for 
their vacation. Not many friends of Mr. Kurth in the 
lumber trade know that he is a second cousin of Dr. 
Hans A. Dorten, the new president of the Rhenish 
Republic in Germany. According to Mr. Kurth, Dr. 
Dorten is no junker but one of the German leaders who 
will do all in their power to make the Rhenish Republic 
what it ought to be, a democracy. Mr. Kurth said 
that his cousin and his wife spent several days in 
Chicago during a trip to America in 1906, when Mr. 
Kurth had a pleasant visit with him. 





HOMES AT COST TO WORKERS 

A home is one of the world’s best assets in keeping 
the worker happy and contented. 

Acting on that theory a group of Chicago’s big busi- 
ness men have formed the Chicago Housing Associa- 
tion for the purposes of building model homes for 
workmen and selling them on a long time payment 
basis and at cost. The association will develop a 
tract of 40 acres at South State and Eighty-seventh 
Streets and on the tract 203 homes will be erected. 
Following this, other south and west side tracts will 
be developed as rapidly as possible. The plan is to 
erect 5-room bungalows with sun parlor and every 
other practicable and desirable tho not luxurious im- 
provement, and it is expected that such homes will be 
sold to the buyer at about $3,500. 

The association has backing it some of the most 
substantial and influential business men of Chicago, 
who apparently have come to the conclusion that the 
best way to keep workers in Chicago is to provide up- 
to-date and sanitary homes for them, Other cities 
have awakened to the wonderful possibilities in keep- 
ing labor contented by providing desirable housing 
facilities and Chicago is falling in line with that idea. 

The officers of the association are as follows: Her- 
man H. Hettler, of the Herman H. Hettler Lumber 
Co., president; William Grace, Chicago contractor, 
vice president; M. E. Greenebaum, Chicago banker, 
treasurer, and A. Volney Foster, secretary. The board 
of directors includes J. Ogden Armour, BL. J. Rosenthal, 
Frederick W. Upham, Thomas E. Wilson, William 
Wrigley, jr., H. H. Merrick, Charles H. Wacker, Col. 
Abel Davis, George W. Dixon, Dorr FE, Felt, Charles 
W. Folds, A. Volney Foster, Herman H. Hettler, Wil- 
liam Grace, Harry A. Wheeler, D. F. Kelly, Albert D. 
Lasker, Miss Minnie F. Low, Simon O’Donnell, Julius 
F. Smietanka, J. VP. Stafford, and Miss Harriet FE. 
Vittum. 

James F. Basiger has been chosen general manager 
of the Chicago Housing Association and offices are 
maintained at 1402 North American Building. General 
Manager Basiger expects to rush plans for the exten- 
sive home improvement that has been decided upon. 
If the first tract improvement is a success the men 
back of the plan have in mind the rebuilding of the 
rundown residence district that exists on all sides of 
Packingtown. Chicago packers who give employment 
to thousands of workers are desirous of creating about 
Packingtown model residence districts insuring the 
men not only desirable and comfortable homes but 
keeping them in proximity to their work. 

The idea to create model homes for workmen thru 
the Chicago Housing Association originated with B. J. 
Rosenthal, and concerning it he said: 

“The plan is one primarily to serve the man with a 
family, cooped up in the tenements, who has no chance 
to get ahead. It is not for those who are able to go 
out independently and buy or build their own homes. 
They can take care of themselves. Our aim is to aid 
the poorer classes who need help and have lost their 
grip. 

“Property is being bought at the lowest possible 
rate and there will be no profit for any one except the 
home owner. The first 40-acre tract, for instance, cost 
$80,000 and is divided into 251 30-foot lots. We shall 
build 203 homes, leaving forty-eight business lots, 
which will sell for about $1,250 or $1,500 each. The 
profit. from these will go into street improvements, 
leaving the lot to cost the home owner about $250. 
Some of the best architects, volunteering their services, 
will design homes for the whole tract and these will 
be built in wholesale number at lower cost. 

“The social service committee will exercise super- 
vision over all sales, eliminating speculators. A com- 
munity clubhouse is to be built in each district also 
and neighborhood life developed. The Y. M. C. A, and 
other organizations will be asked to help in the social 
service work. 

“The $1,000,000 capital will not be permanently in- 
vested in any one project, but will be ‘turned over’ 
again and again. In other words, it will be used to 
develop this first tract of property. Once that is done, 
bonds will be issued against the property to cover the 
indebtedness and the banks will sell these bonds. The 
money thus turned back will be used to develop the 
next project. Enough margin will be left to allow 
credit to home buyers in case of sickness, unemploy- 
ment or the like. When a man desires to own his 
home and can’t make the 10 percent cash payment at 
the start, we shall appeal to his employer to coéperate 
with him in advancing it, or in some cases will do it 
ourselves,” 





RETIRED WHOLESALER RE-ENTERS TRADE 


St. Louis, Mo., July 15.—A new entrant into the 
Wholesale lumber business in St. Louis is Joseph 
O'Neil, member of a family that were pioneers in the 
lumber business in St. Louis, who is operating as Jo- 
seph O’Neil & Co., with offices temporarily in Room 
1074 Wright Building. Mr. O’Neil will do a general 
Wholesale and commission lumber business, specializing 
in southern pine. 

Mr. O'Neil, a native St. Louisian, is a son of the late 


Joseph O’Neil, who started a lumber business in St. 
Louis in 1876. He was actively connected with the 
old O’Neil Lumber Co., from March, 1889, to Septem- 
ber, 1913, and was one of its principal stockholders. 
Leaving the city in 1913, he went to California, retiring 
temporarily from business. In 1917, he returned to 
St. Louis and took up war work, being made chairman 
of the St. Louis branch of the Navy League. He had 
a large force of service men under him, and was in 
charge of recruiting work for the navy for Missouri 
and southern Illinois. Largely thru his efforts St. 
Louis was brought up from forty-fourth in the list of 
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JOSEPH O’NEIL, ST. LOUIS, MO. ; 
Operating as Joseph O'Neil & Co. 


cities furnishing recruits to second. More than $30,000 
was raised for advertising, and various recruiting ac- 
tivities. 

The offices of Joseph O'Neil & Co. will be located in 
1306 Areade Building, when it is completed. He is 
well known in the trade. 


— 


NEW SALES OFFICE IN CHICAGO 


After a lapse of several months, the Great Southern 
Lumber Co., of Bogalusa, La., again has a sales office 
in Chicago. The new office in the Conway Building is 
in charge of Laurie Burnaby, who is a thoroly trained 
southern pine salesman, as well as a man of experi- 
ence in the retail lumber business. Mr. Burnaby has 
been previously connected with the Great Southern 








LAURIE BURNABY, 
Chicago Sales Representative of Great Southern 
Lumber Co. 


Lumber Co., which, as almost every lumber dealer 
knows, manufactures the “Bogalusa” brand lumber and 
timbers. He has also been connected with other south- 
ern pine mills, but in recent months he has been man- 
ager of a retail yard in Chicago. The new sales rep- 
resentative in Chicago is a brother of Frank and Fred 
H. Burnaby, of the Burnaby Bros. Lumber Co., and 
is well acquainted with the trade in Chicago territory. 


~, 


NAME TIMBER VALUATION EXPERTS 


Secretary Wilson Compton, of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, announced this week that 
a quartet of timber valuation experts had been chosen 
to aid Maj. D. T. Mason in carrying on the work of 
valuations in the lumber industry to guide the com- 
missioner of internal revenue to tax the lumber indus- 
try intelligently. Five other experts will be named 
to assist Maj. Mason. Those so far named are: E. B. 
Tanner, the Rocky Mountain region; C. M. Stevens, 
the Inland Empire region; Capt. J. B. Woods, the 
southern pine region, and Capt. R. C. Hull, the hard- 
wood region. The latter two were members of the 
20th Engineers (Forest) in France. 

Following the publication of the questionnaire, 





which will occur soon, conferences with lumbermen 
will be held in various centers as follows: Bangor, 
Me.; Albany, N. Y.; Detroit, Mich.; Milwaukee, Wis. ; 
St. Paul, Minn.; Spokane, Wash.; Seattle, Wash., or 
Portland, Ore.; San Francisco, Calif.; Kansas City, 
Mo.; Houston, Tex.; New Orleans, La.; Memphis, 
Tenn. ; St. Louis, Mo.; Cincinnati, O.; Asheville, N. C.; 
Jacksonville, Fla., and Norfolk, Va. 

Secretary Compton expects to accompany Maj. 
Mason to most of the cities in the itinerary. 


BACK ‘‘OWN YOUR HOME’’ CRUSADE 


A meeting of the Mortgage Bankers’ Club was held 
in Chicago this week for the purpose of backing the 
“Own Your Home” crusade which has been so effi- 
ciently promoted by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and 
other publications. The mortgage bankers are in 
hearty accord with the movement and are devising 
methods of placing more money freely in building chan- 
nels to enable people to build their own homes. The 
bankers also are in favor of the building of homes of a 
standard type of apartments of from five to eight 
rooms of which so few are now being built. The 
bankers also welcome a stabilization of building costs. 





TO NAME ZONING COMMITTEES 


At a meeting of the Chicago Real Estate Board 
this week it was decided that President Ackley appoint 
a committee of twelve members to codperate with the 
proposed city commission that will have the work of 
zoning Chicago. President Ackley will appoint four 
members of the board from each of the divisions of the 
city, one to look after residence property, one apart- 
ment property, one manufacturing property and one 
business property. 





STRIKES MAY STOP ALL BUILDING 


Just when the “Build Now” propaganda in Chicago 
began to reap a harvest from the seeds sown during 
the last several weeks, a labor situation develops in 
Chicago that threatens to tie up the whole city in a 
building way. The snag is the carpenters’ strike. 
Members of that union in demanding a dollar an hour 
have thrown into the discard an agreement that has 
yet two years to run. Contractors and builders say 
that at the bottom of the whole labor situation in 
Chicago is the question of whether signed agreements 
between workers and employers are to have ary value. 
In this respect a peculiar situation has developed. It 
ts said that most of the leaders of union labor are 
against the present attitude of many workers to over- 
throw their contracts, but that the radical wing pre- 
vails. Many union leaders say that when the workers 
start to ignore contracts with the employers the bul- 
wark of the collective bargaining system is gone. 

Now that the carpenters’ strike has called out thou- 
sands of workers, it is probable that the Chicago 
builders will decide on a complete lockout and stop 
all building construction until the labor situation 
clarifies. Should such a development occur, 100,000 
workers in Chicago would be idle. It would throw out 
of work 80,000 in the building lines and 20,000 in the 
allied lines, such as teamsters, millmen and yardmen 
in Chicago. The strike of the carpenters called out 
38,000 men, and other strikes, such as those of the 
lathers, pile drivers and iron workers, have brought 
that number to 45,000 men. 

Should Chicago face a complete building tieup, it 
will bring the question of contract breaking to a show- 
down, and it is believed that many labor leaders would 
line up with the employers in that respect. The work- 
ers who are in favor of breaking their contracts with 
employers justify their action by pointing to that 
old bogey, now present with everyone, the H. C. of L., 
saying that when the contracts were signed no one 
even dreamed that living costs would reach the level 
they are today. ‘The workers assert that had the 
Government dealt harshly with food profiteers the 
present labor situation would not have developed. 
The high cost of living had been recognized by the 
building contractors, who agreed to make a new ar- 
rangement with the carpenters and increase their 
wage from 80 to 92% cents an hour, but the car- 
penters will not accept the offer. The Carpenter Con- 
tractors’ Association of Chicago has issued a statement 
which explains its position. The statement reads: 
To THE CITIZENS OF CHICAGO: 

Utterly disregarding the obligations of their solemn 
agreement the union carpenters of Chicago, members 
of the Carpenters’ District Council, are on strike to 
enforce an arbitrary demand for wage increase of 20 
cents an hour or $1.60 a day. By their action they 
imperil all building operations in Chicago, threaten 
a complete tieup of construction work, with the en- 
forced idleness of all men employed in allied trades. 
This will result not only in the loss of hundreds of 
thousands of dollars to their employers but a loss in 
wages aggregating millions and the consequent de- 
privation to the families of the great army engaged in 
the building trades of this city. 

The facts in the case are these: In May, 1918, an 
agreement was entered into between the Carpenter 
Contractors’ Association and the Carpenters’ District 
Council providing that for a period of three years end- 
ing May, 1921, the union carpenters should receive a 
minimum wage of 80 cents an hour. 

About two months ago the union carpenters asked 
the Carpenter Contractors’ Association to consider the 
question of a wage increase and suggested an advance 
of 7% cents an hour. They stated at that time that 
they had no intention of breaking their contract but 
based their suggestion upon the belief that changing 
conditions warranted consideration of the request. 

After a number of conferences, the Carpenter Con- 
tractors’ Association, recognizing the fact that living 
costs had increased and that in allied trades where 
contracts had expired new agreements provided an 
increase of 12% cents an hour, decided to offer an 
increase of 12% cents an hour, notwithstanding the 
existing contract. In other words, the wage was to be 
increased from 80 cents to 9214 cents an hour, or from 
; ool $7.40 a day, to be effective from Monday, 
July 7. 

Despite this offer and in violation of the existing 
agreement, a definite and binding contract, the Car- 
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C. L. Gray Lumber Co. 


MERIDIAN, MISS. 


Long and Shortleaf 
Yellow Pine, Red 
and Sap Gun, 
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Pachuta - - Miss. 
Shubuta - - Miss. 
Beatrice - - Miss. 


betes Ne 
unction, [iiss ° 
hee: Red and White 
HARDW 

MILLS AT: 
Mommie Oak, and Poplar 
Battle - - - Miss. 

Address all Correspondence to 


MERIDIAN, MISS. 























PLANK AND 


FIR trveers 














Tennessee Red Cedar 
Posts and Poles, Oak 
Dimension, Bridge 


Plank and Wagon Stock. 











We invite your orders. 


Wheeler Lumber Bridge & Supply Co. 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 











WRITE US Ynaple 








Nashvile Hardwoed, Flaoring se 





HARDWOODS 


are a specialty at our mills. No matter 
where you are located, we have some- 
thing of interest to tell you about our 


DIXIE 
Brand 


Flooring 












PUZSUIS 
BRAN 














Write us for copy of our new booklet on Oak 
jooring which will be mailed free of charge 


Bliss-Cook Oak Company 


BLISSVILLE, ARKANSAS 
Weship straight or mixed cars of Flooring, Oak, Ash, 
Cypress and Gum Lumber 











and 
\ “Velvet Edge” 
R- PLAINS ' Flooring 
SAWED SAWED Strips. 


TONGUED AND GROOVED, END MATCHED OAK FLOORING 


Flooring that matches perfectly because of the modern 
machinery used in its manufacture and careful grading. 
IN QUARTERED AND PLAIN OAK we carry com- 
plete stocks in all thicknesses and can ship floor- 
ing and lumber in the same car. Inquirles solicited. 


ARKANSAS OAK FLOORING CO. 
Pine Bluff, Arkansas 











penters’ Council made an arbitrary demand for an 
increase of 20 cents an hour or $1.60 a day and served 
notice that hereafter union carpenters must be paid 
$8 a day. To enforce this demand they are now on 
strike, 

It is obvious that all contracts taken by builders 
since the agreement was made with the carpenters 
have been based upon the wage scale of 80 cents an 
hour. The increase of 12% cents means the differ- 
ence between profit and loss to many contractors. To 
accede to the demands of the carpenters for a hori- 
zontal raise of $1.60 a day would mean ruin to some 
builders unless the property owners for whom work 
is being done came voluntarily to their relief. 

The continuation of the present strike means a re- 
action at a time when Chicago is entering upon a build- 
ing boom, a congestion in housing conditions, a certain 
increase in rentals next fall and the discouragement 
of the investor who will turn from the irritations 
caused by labor troubles and seek other outlets and 
opportunities for his capital. 

The Carpenter Contractors’ Association has waived 
its rights under an agreement the terms of which are 
definite. It has not replied to threats uttered by those 
radicals who have announced the inauguration of a 
policy calculated to destroy the collective bargaining 
feature of the present and force the contractors to 
make individual contracts with the union—in itself a 
denial of a fundamental principle of trades unionism. 
The association has no wish to enter into a controversy 
and it believes in those essentials for which organized 
labor professes to stand. It has not stood upon the 
letter of its agreement with the Carpenters’ District 
Council, but has endeavored to interpret it in the 


spirit of human fellowship, recognizing changing con- 
ditions and willing to do its share in effecting a 
codperation which shall be helpful to all concerned. 
It asks nothing that it is not willing to give and has 
waived its legal rights because of a sincere desire to 
accord a square deal to the men with whom it hopes 
to work for the profit of both. 

It seems to be the big aim with most workers to 
obtain a wage of a dollar an hour. The bridge and 
structural iron workers are now out on strike for that 
wage, tho they have an agreement with the Iron 
League of Chicago, which does not expire until May, 
1921, at 87% cents an hour. Employers offered an 
increase to 924% cents an hour till Nov. 1 and a dollar 
an hour after that, but the men want the dollar an 
hour now. About 1,600 of them are on strike. 

The bricklayers struck for a dollar an hour and 
obtained that wage, but as the bricklayers have always 
received a higher wage than carpenters, what will they 
do if the carpenters obtain their demands? That is a 
question that builders ask. On the other hand, the 
carpenters say that they can not be expected to remain 
at 80 cents an hour when hodearriers are getting 70 
cents an hour, which they are doing as a result of 
their recent strike. Employers say that if labor gets 
its demand of a dollar an hour the next demand will 
be a 5-day week, with no work on Saturday, such as 
prevails in some other places. But the big question 
is: Ifow long will industry and the public stand the 
strain? 





NECROLOGICAL RECORD OF THE WEEK 





ELI B. HALLOWELL 


The sudden death of Eli B. Hallowell, one of the 
most prominent and most popular of Philadelphia’s 
lumbermen, came with a great shock to the large 
number of friends he possessed in the lumber indus- 
try throughout the country. Mr. Hallowell had not 
been very well for some time, but during the last 
two or three months had apparently regained much 
of his old time health. He had been playing golf 
for over an hour on July 8, when with no warning 
of illness he suddenly dropped to the ground and 
was dead before his companions could reach him. 
Mr. Hallowell was 71 years of age and had been 
active in business until the last year or two, when 
his partner has taken over most of the manage- 
ment, 

Kli B. Hallowell, senior member of the firm of 
Hallowell & Souder, of Philadelphia, was a veteran 
of the lumber industry, having started out to make 
his way in the world as a boy, entering the employ 
of William M. Llovd & Co., and learning the 
business step by step and very thoroughly. In 
1873 he engaged in the same line in Bay City and 
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THE LATE ELT B. HALLOWELL 


Saginaw, Mich., and in the fall of that year took 
charge of the affairs of the Erie Lumber Co., of 
Erie, Pa., a branch of William M. Lloyd & Co. 
Later he was sent to Ohio and Indiana to buy hard- 
woods, especially walnut. In 1878 he formed a 
partnership with Samuel P. Griffitts under the firm 
name of Samuel P. Griflfitts & Co., and entered the 
wholesale business. This connection continued un- 
til 1882, when Mr. Hallowell formed the firm of 
Kli B. Hallowell & Co., composed of himself and 
Charles F, Long, with headquarters in Philadelphia. 
Mr. Long died shortly afterward, but the business 
continued for a time under the same name. Later 
it became Hallowell, Middleton & Co., then Eli B. 
Hallowell & Co., and finally, with Ralph Souder as 
junior partner, Hallowell & Souder, as it is known 
today. 

Mr. Hallowell had been active in civic affairs as 
well, having served a number of times in the city 
council. He was a member and former director of 
the Lumbermen’s Exchange, a member of the Man- 
ufacturers’ Club, the Overbrook Golf Club, the 


Philadelphia Lumbermens’ Golf Club and many 
other organizations. He was married in 1880 to 
Miss Mary M. Hughes, who survives him. 

It is announced at the offices of the firm that the 
business of Hallowell & Souder will be continued 
as before under the old name. Mr. Souder has 
been gradually taking over the management as Mr. 
Hallowell’s health has declined and was practically 
in entire charge at the time of the latter’s death. 

BIGE J. MUNCY, for many years head of the 
Muncy Lumber Co., of Hammond, La., died Tues- 
day, July 8, at the home of his son, Bert F. Muncy, 
at Brookhaven, Miss. Mr. Muncy, who was 176 
years old, was born in Ohio, but went South in the 
early eighties and entered the lumber business at 
Hammond. Twelve years ago he retired from active 
management of the concern. He is survived by his 
son and two daughters, 


KNUD PAGH, who with his sons had been op- 
erating a sawmill near Manor, Wash., died there on 
July 10 at the age of 79. He was a native of Den- 
mark. A widow and three sons, who were engaged 
in the business with him, survive. 


WILLIAM M. BELL, one of the best known citi- 
zens of Bradford, Pa., and long connected with 
lumber and banking affairs, died suddenly in that 
city on July 5, aged 65. He was extensively in- 
terested in the Bell Lumber Co., of Davenport, Fla. 


WILLIAM B. COLE, Seattle representative of the 
H. J. Miller Lumber Co., was instantly killed the 
night of July 9 when his automobile went thru the 
railing of a bridge near Richmond Beach and 
plunged thirty feet to the bottom of a ravine. His 
wife, Mrs. Mabel M. Cole, was seriously hurt, but 
is now recovering. Mr. Cole was 63 years old and 
was well known among the loggers and lumbermen 
of the Pacific Northwest. Besides the widow, three 
sons and a daughter survive. 

BELA A. KEBLER, for many years a resident of 
Shreveport, La., died on the train while enroute 
from Houston to Shreveport, having succumbed to 
heart failure. Mr. Kebler was head of the Louis 
Werner Stave Co., and was widely interested in 
cooperage lines. He was a native of Austria and 
er 50 years of age. A widow and daughter sur- 
vive. 


MARSHALL J. DARLING, who is said to have 
erected the first shingle mill on the townsite of 
Everett, Wash., died at his home in that city, on 
July 3, aged 75. 


MRS. LILLIAN E. SMITH, wife of M. R. Smith, 
of the M. R. Smith Lumber & Shingle Co., of Kan- 
sas City, died at her home in Fairland Heights, a 
suburb of that city, on July 10. Mrs. Smith had 
been ill for several years. Besides her husband, 
she is survived by three sons. Funeral services 
were held Friday afternoon, July 11, at the home. 
The pall bearers were, J. R. Moorehead, J. A. Bow- 
man, John H. Hatcher, W. E. Cooper, Lee Wilson 
and A. C, Nelson. 


CAPT. JEROME BONAPARTE YORK, veteran 
lumberman, died at Paris, Texas, on July 7, and 
was buried in Forest Hill cemetery, Memphis, Tenn., 
after funeral services at the home of his son Robert 
in that city. Capt. York was born in Wichita, 
Kansas, and removed with his family from that 
city to Pine Bluff, Ark., more than thirty years ago. 
He entered the lumber business there and later 
associated himself with the late John F., Rutherford 
in the Bluff City Lumber Co., which owned and 
operated big mills at Pine Bluff, Kearney, Clio, 
and other places. His son Robert, also entered this 
concern upon leaving school. About ten years ago 
father and son disposed of their interests and re- 
moved to Memphis where they established the 
York Lumber Co. Capt. York was president of 
this concern and also of the Planters’ Trading Co., 
of Valiant, Okla. He had gone to Texas for the 
benefit of his health. He was a veteran of the 
Civil War. Besides his son a widow and three 
daughters survive. 


FRANK DEWITT BLACK, mayor of Seattle in 
1896, and president of the Wallace Lumber Co., 
Startup, Wash., died at his home in Seattle, July 
1 He was largely identified with the hardware 
and real estate business in Seattle and in Alaska. 
A widow and three sons, two of whom have just 
returned from service in France, survive. 
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| WEEK’S NEWS OF THE MARKETS 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Con- 
ditions See Page 40 

The lumber situation is such that there is a de- 
mand for almost every car of lumber loaded. While 
it is true that there are some transits of southern 
pine, fir and some other woods, these cars are gen- 
erally the property of wholesalers who have made 
heavy purchases in different producing districts. 
Also when the volume of transits is measured with 
the demand, say local lumbermen, the transits 
are only a drop in the bucket. 

Many lumbermen believe that price flurries are 
over and the market will become more stabilized. 
Not that further price advances are not likely but 
that they are less liable to be so frequent. How- 
ever, fir distributers have received the news that 
Discount Sheet 7, with advances of $5 on uppers 
and $3 on common, will be a reality with the trade 
soon. Most fir items, excepting dimension, have 
been selling above Discount Sheet 6 for several 
days. Southern pine is showing a tendency to 
remain more stationary. Hardwood prices are 
strong on everything, while hemlock has never been 
in the position it is today. Other woods are strong 
in the Chieago market, as there is hardly a weak 
sister among the woods. The fly in the ointment, 
as far as Chicago is concerned, is the carpenters’ 
strike, which has halted work on construction 
estimated at $15,000,000. No settlement is yet in 
sight and so long as the strike lasts Chicago will be 
losing tremendously in its building campaign. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 


Reported by J. R. Mauff, Secretary of Boatd of Trade. 
RECEIPTS—-WEEK ENDED JULY 12 








Lumber Shingles 
RE Kpe ede aelk eae eens 57,875,000 
ER Sh acrehd win St eae 7,496,000 
RNIN. an i ous. 379,000 2,052,000 
TOTAL RECEIPTS JAN, 1 TO JULY 12 
Lumber Shingles 
Se eniudecuavabeeane 939,465,000 131,340,000 
ND ala ora cece eens 1,370,674,000 167,252,000 
RICGRORRE occ kk ees 431,209,000 35,912,000 
SHIPMENTS—-WEEK FBNDED JULY 12 
Lumber Shingles 
UME oo age wed wakes eehare ere 23,546,000 6,774,000 
WU as iano ca Rare 24,227,000 2,326,000 
NS nc OC Ree Sip Ree 4,448,000 
eer GREGOR .. weeedntces 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS JAN. 1 TO JULY 12 
Lumber Shingles 
PP eee ee ee ere 381,214,000 96,834,000 
TERY Gisiawiasdace ae «eM neree 660,713,000 101,742.000 
ae ee ee 279,499,000 4,908,000 


Chicago Building Permits 
Permits issued by the Chicago Building Depart- 
ment for the week ended July 16 were as follows: 





CLAss— Vo. Value 
i a rae 2 $ 706 
$1,000 and under $5.000...... 40 5 
$5,000 and under $10,000... ... 26 
$10,000 and under $25,000... . 24 
$25,000 and under $50,000.... 7 
$50,000 and under $100,000... 6 
$100,000 and over........... 4 

TRUDI 45g wae aera 109 $ 1,892,550 
\verage valuation for week... aX 17,3638 
Totals previous week......... 96 1,405,850 
Average valuation previous wk. ee 4,644 
Totals corresponding wk., 1918 41 651,080 


Totals Jan. 1 to July 16, 1919.3,448 
Totals corresponding period, 
SOR Giings were. panmeerenss 1,513 


NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, July 16.—The demand for all kinds of 
northern pines measures up well, and the manufac- 
turers and wholesalers in making recent price ad- 
vances put pine more in line with other woods. 
Distributers expect the pine trade to keep up well 
for several months at least. 


38,956,300 


20,686,881 





Minneapolis, Minn., July 14.—The price advances 
noted last week are in full force and have had no 
appreciable effect on demand. It is feared that a 
runaway market will develop which will discourage 
users of lumber. Other woods, which pointed the 
way for the advance in northern pine, have risen 
in price and the new prices on pine look conserva- 
tive. Advances over the January list cover nearly 
all items and run as high as $6 a thousand, averag- 
ing better than $3 a thousand. The basis list on 
2x4 stock, 12- to 16-foot, is $36, f. o. b. Duluth, and 
on 8-inch No. 2 boards, 14- and 16-foot, it is $46. 
Low grade stock still holds a fairly even level, No. 4 
boards being quoted at $33 and upward, and No. 5 
at $25. 


New York, N. Y., July 15.—There is no difficulty 
in obtaining orders. Inquiries are’active and buyers 
are getting into the market fast enough to take 
care of whatever supplies are offered. There is no 
difficulty in maintaining the higher price level. 
Business from industrial sources is not as active 


as it was, but yard and millwork business is satis- 
factory. 





Buffalo, N. Y., July 16.—The white pine market 
is firm and the demand is improved. Building lum- 
ber has the largest sale and a shortage in this sort 
of stock may soon occur, Hardly any lumber has 
been coming in recently by lake and the movement 
will be small this season. The lower grades are 
not moving as fast as wholesalers desire, but the 
latter are looking for improvement. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


New York, N. Y., July 15.—Prices are well main- 
tained and wholesalers are getting a good run of 
inquiries. Distributers of eastern spruce report an 
increased activity from this center, and find that 
yards are more alert to the prospect of higher 
prices later on than buyers in the New England 
States. Some of the larger yards are finding a good 
increase in their business, but actual building con- 
tracts have come so slowly that it has been hard 
for some prospective purchasers to appreciate the 
necessity of stocking up now when supplies are 
available. 


Boston, Mass., July 16.—With the end of the strike 
of building operatives, trade is growing, but while 
demand is fairly good stock is not plentiful. Base 
dimension recently advanced to $50 and some pre@ict 
it will go to $60. The 9-inch is quoted at $51; 10- 
inch, $52; 12-inch, $54. Random is firm thruout. 
Scantling brings $45 and some ask $47; 2x8 is quoted 
at $48; 2x10, $50; 2x12, $52. Except for the 2x10 and 
2x12, demand is very encouraging. Demand for 
boards is improving and, especially as supply is lim- 
ited, the market is firm. Covering boards, 5 inches 
and up, sell at $42 and matched, clipped boards at 
$45 to $46, the covering boards showing an advance 
of $2. Some predict an advance on matched. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago, July 16.—Not until late in August do 
distributers expect that there will be very much of a 
demand for white cedar posts. The pole demand 
is slowly but gradually recovering. White cedar 
shingles are scarce and strong in price. 





Minneapolis, Minn., July 14.—Post demand is 
good and there is a fair demand for poles in short 
and medium lengths, but there is trouble about 
shipments. Too much rain in Minnesota territory 
and not enough in northern Michigan have handi- 
capped producers. Heavy rains caused floods and 
washouts in Minnesota territory and railroad service 
has been badly hampered. In northern Michigan 
forest fires have burned bridges and caused more 
trouble. Supplies are below normal and prices show 
a tendency upward. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago, July 16.—If there is any change in the 
hardwood situation, it has become tighter. De- 
mand is growing more rapidly than stocks can be 
manufactured, consequently there is at present no 
danger of a let down in prices. So far as the Chi- 
cago market is concerned, the situation is one in 
which the distributer has to keep his thinking cap 
on most of the time trying to find stocks that will 
fit in with orders that come to his desk. ‘‘Come’”’ 
is the right word to use in the hardwood trade now 
because very few find it necessary to go out after 
business. Many are trying to avoid business, hav- 
ing all they can possibly do in taking eare of what 
orders they have accepted. Some of the local dis- 
tributers took on some business to their sorrow and 
are now obliged to cover with losses. As to the 
different hardwoods, both southern and northern, 
all are strong, the only distinction between them 
being in shades of strength. There is every indica- 
tion that the hardwood market will remain strong 
for many months. Hardwood flooring is so scarce 
that some of the mills positively refuse to accept 
any more orders at any price. Flooring is probably 
the scarcest item in the whole lumber list. 





Minneapolis, Minn., July 14.—Dealers say they are 
kept busy trying to find stock for their customers, 
tho the trade is not quite as active as it was a few 
days ago. The sash and door demand is kept down 
by the light production of the plants, due to insuffi- 
cient labor supply. In other lines inquiry is still 
strong and offerings in factory grades of birch, oak, 
ash and basswoou are being taken freely. Southern 
oak stock is showing new figures right along and is 
hard to find. 





Kansas City, Mo., July 15.—Heavy hardwood and 
factory stock is moving in as large quantities as the 
mills can produce. The great public improvement 
program under way is calling for a large quantity 
of plank, timbers and piling, and wagon and furni- 
ture factories are rushed. The demand for finish 
stuff continues to grow, but stock is not easy to get. 
Prices on most items are strong. 





St. Louls, Mo., July 15.—With the revival in ex- 
port trade, the demand for which is in plain oak, 
gum and poplar, there is further strength to the 
market for hardwoods, and prices continue to ad- 
vance steadily, some grades being 50 percent higher. 
Quarter sawed white and red oak are still very 
scarce. No. 2 gum has advanced about $5 a thou- 


sand within the last week, a condition due to the 
inability to get the upper grades. 

New York, N. Y., July 15.—There is a strong de- 
mand for all classes of stock and, considering the 
supplies available, the market is as active as it has 
been for years. If normal shipments could be ob- 
tained from the mills, the volume of business of- 
fered would not seem so large, but there is a good 
profit on whatever business is booked, and the buy- 
ing trade has accustomed itself to the fact that for 
some months hardwoods will be scarce, and that 
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Our daily capacity of 
125,000 ft.insures ample 
stocks at all times to 
meet your Rush Needs. 


WRITE US TODAY 
D. F. McCullough, 
en'l Manager, 
Co! : 


Columbus lumbus, Miss. 
| are Lumber Company ia 













S. M. Shrader. 
A. J. Shrader, Jr. 


YELLOW PINE LUMBER 


Long and Short Leaf Timbers, Car Material 
Dimension, Boards, Moulding, Ceiling, Finish 


Mixed Car Orders a Specialty. BROOKHAVEN, MISS. 








sate GUM--OAK 


2 cars 2x 2-30" clear gum squares. 
| Wess 476 & wdr 12’ to 20° SEAS mixed oak. 


5 °* £2 mmon mixed oak. " 
5 “ 1" No. 3 Common mixed oak S2S 13-16". 
5 “  I'* No. 2 Common gum 82S 4" or 13-16". 
5 * 1° No. | Common and btr sap gum. 


MERL LUMBER CO., “*Niss*™ 








Hardwood 
Lumber 


POPLAR 


A SPECIALTY 


Baldwin 
Lumber Co. 


316 Railway Exchange, 
CHICAGO 


Sales Office and Yards, 
LAUREL, MISS. 


















Red Gum 


- 
{ 1,500,000 feet now 







olia on sticks and ready 
White Oak 
Red Oak 
Poplar 
Hickory. 
White Ash 


to ship. Your in- 
quiries and orders 
are solicited. 





Eastman- Gardiner 
Hardwood Co. 


LAUREL, MISS, 





B. C. Godwin, Pres. J. R. Sandefur, Secy.-Treas. 


Warren-Godwin Lumber Co. 
Specializing in Yellow Pine 


Dimension, Siding, Finish, 
Shiplap, Flooring and Ceiling 
STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS. 
Sales Office: JACKSON, MISS. 
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William Whitmer& Sons 


Incorporated 
1806-8 Finance Building, PHILADELPHIA 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK, 
HARDWOODS 


LONG AND SHORT LEAF PINE 

















We specialize Dimension 
and 

Car Siding 

2x4" and 2x6" 


Long Leaf 
Yellow Pine 


Ask for Prices 


W. B. Harbeson 


prot Lumber Co. 


Springs, Fla. 
Always Plenty of Cars—Always Plenty of Stock 
LONG LEAF 


Yellow Pine Lumber 


High Grede Flooring, Ceiling, Siding 
ODESSA 
FLA. 











Gulf Pine Company, 
(Shipping Point Gulf Pine ) 








East Coast Lumber Co. 


ROUGH AND DRESSED 


CYPRES 


Mills and Office: 


WATERTOWN - - FLORIDA 








We Furnish Everything in 
= ROUGH AND DRESSED 


@/ Gulf Red Cypress 











tn the Our wood is more even in color and texture 

Heart of and runs uniform in quality, millwork and 

The Best grades. 

Cypress District ®urton- Swarte 

Annual Capacity, 70,000,000 Gress CG of Florida 

Feet. Correspondence Solicited Perry, Fla. 
Cummer Cypress Company 








Mills: Jacksonville and Sumner, Fla. 


Cypress LUMBER 


Rough and Dressed 


Shingles and Lath 








Sales Office, 280 Madison Avenue, New York City 











CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER 


Reduces to board measure lumber, 
scantling, square timber and saw 
logs. Morocco $38, cloth $2, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


firm prices will prevail. Several Government con- 
tracts are about closed up, and wholesalers who 
cater to this class of business have no difficulty 
in finding other sources of demand. It is difficult 
to pick out a market leader, but both plain and 
quartered oak are well called for and maple and 
birch are scarce. There are good inquiries for gum 
and very little chestnut is offered. 


Buffalo, N. Y., July 16.—The hardwood trade is 
in good shape, tho some yards are finding it a little 
less active than a few weeks ago. Some consumers 
are objecting to the rapid rise in prices and the 
buying is of a cautious nature. The export demand 
is on a large scale, tho labor troubles among the 
seamen are likely to hold up shipments considerably. 
The outlook is for a strong market with good pur- 
chases, providing lumber does not reach too high 
a level. 


Boston, Mass., July 16.—Demand for hardwoods is 
really brisk, every line of consumption buying freely. 
Interior finish people and chairmakers are affording 
an outlet, while there is a good demand for furniture 
makers for the cheaper hardwoods especially and 
yacht makers are consuming a lot. Quartered oak 
is in fair demand, some of it for export. Practically 
all quotations have advanced and the market holds 
firm. Prices fairly representative of business done 
here are: Oak, quartered, $160 to $180; plain, $110 
to $120; birch, red, $83 to $93; sap, $73 to $83; maple, 
$72 to $75; basswood, $84 to $88. 


Baltimore, Md., July 14.—The pressure of buyers 
for stocks still keeps up and demand exceeds the 
ability of producers to take care of it. Buyers are 
concerned only about getting what they need, with 
the calls including practically every item on the list. 
Quotations still tend upward, with advances by no 
means infrequent. Exports are on the increase and 
stocks that had been awaiting bottoms are fairly 
well cleaned up. Mills are out of dry stocks and 
the shortage of logs makes it doubtful whether it 
will be possible for them to bring up assortments to 
a fair selection. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, July 15.—There is increased ac- 
tivity in hardwoods. Every consuming factory in 
this section is in the market for needed material 
and the demand for floorings is increasingly urgent 
and all grades have advanced. In every line there 
is enough business in hand to carry well into the 
fall. There is not enough hardwood to meet the 
demand and it does not seem possible for the mills 
to produce enough under existing weather conditions 
and with present labor supply. The breadth of the 
demand assures a ready market for output. 


HEMLOCK 


Chicago, July 16.—If “Gosh all hemlock’’ ever 
meant anything, it does today. Never in the his- 
tory of the lumber industry in Wisconsin and Mich- 
igan has there been such a demand for hemlock 
as there is today, and stocks are at a low ebb. Many 
mills are almost completely sold out or have such 
a poor assortment of stocks that these are not fitting 
in with the demand. However, there is hardly 
any stock about a mill but what can bring a good 
price. Northern mill owners, especially those who 
can take care of water trade, are receiving many 
offers for merchantable, to be cut at prices that now 
look fancy, but they fear to accept the offers. Hem- 
lock is selling $7 or $8 over prices of two months 
ago and the tendency is for further advances. 





New York, N. Y., July 15.—Suburban building has 
been more active than in the city districts and 
while outlying yards are purchasing conservatively, 
they find no large stocks offered and if they want 
quick shipment they must pay the price. Mill 
stocks are badly broken and manufacturing condi- 
tions permit little accumulation. 


Buffalo, N. Y., July 16.—Continued activity in 
building is making a good market for hemlock and 
the only difficulty the wholesalers have is to get 
sufficient stock with which to fill orders. Prices are 
strong and no decline in prices seems likely. Mills 
report a shortage of stock as well as of cars with 
which to ship. 





Boston, Mass., July 16.—Hemlock is in slightly 
better demand and prices have advanced generally 
here, for the most part due to the activity of this 
wood. Demand for boards has shown some improve- 
ment and the market has stiffened. Eastern clipped 
have advanced to $42, 10-, 12-, 14- and 16-foot, and 
some concerns ask more. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, July 15.—It has become almost 
impossible for retailers to get enough hemlock to 
fill orders and manufacturers can not promise fuller 
supplies in the near future. What lumber is coming 
out of Kentucky and Tennessee is on long overdue 
bookings while eastern and export demand is so 
strong that little if any of the Virginia cut finds its 
way west. Under these conditions, prices are mov- 


ing upward. 
POPLAR 


Chicago, July 16.—Demand keeps up for every 
item in poplar, tho firsts and seconds and saps and 
selects are the best sellers in the Chicago markets. 
There is also a good demand for 14% common. Prices 
are strong. 





Baltimore, Md., July 14.—Poplar is being sought 
with much freedom but is in such indifferent supply 
that mills have had to turn down many orders. 
Foreign buyers are thoroly alive to the fact that 
there is an actual shortage, so there is a steadily 


expanding call from abroad. Buyers appear ready 
to pay almost any price and altho their quotations 
exceed the expectations of the sellers the activity 
keeps up. Mills are making every effort to increase 
output but shortage of logs imposes definite limits 
on production, while the labor situation is still far 
from satisfactory. 





Boston, Mass., July 16.—Much of the poplar busi- 
ness here is of the small order variety, but it is of a 
regular nature and shows a gratifying improvement. 
Demand for specialty box purposes and for crating 
is picking up, while the export demand continues, 
As a result, inch is now quoted at $115 to $120, partly 
due to the none too great supply, and the market is 
very firm. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, July 15.—It has been impossible 
for poplar manufacturers to meet demand and there 
is a shortage of all grades, with prices stronger and 
higher than ever. There is not enough high grade 
stock to take care of the orders on the books and 
consuming factories are beginning to run low on 
material. 


tLR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago, July 16.—Reports received by locai dis- 
tributers from western wholesalers say that a close 
check up of the mills show them to be in poorer 
shape to accept business than they ever have been, 
the demand having drained them so much. There 
are virtually no surplusses of any kind. Most fir 
items, except dimension, have been selling above 
Discount Sheet No. 6 prices and now it is announced 
that Discount Sheet 7, carrying advances of $5 on 
uppers and $3 on common, will be in effect in a 
few days. Timbers have advanced $2 in the last 
ten days. It appears that mills are in better shape 
to take on cutting of clears, timbers and select 
common than anything else. Red cedar shingles 
are strong. All Coast mills are very short on 4 and 
6-inch slash grain uppers and also 4-inch No. 3 
clear grain flooring. There is a famine in flooring 
stocks on the Coast. West Coast mills and whole- 
salers say to local distributers that unless their 
customers buy early for fall trade they will likely 
not be able to get much lumber promptly from that 
producing section on account, not only of a prob- 
able lumber shortage, but traffic conditions which 
are gradually becoming more acute as far as lum- 
ber shipments are concerned. 


Tacoma, Wash., July 12.—The fir market is still a 
manufacturers’ market. Mill stocks continue low 
and the mills are booked considerably ahead and 
orders are not easily placed. Retail yard demand 
continues active. Mills are running again since the 
Fourth but a number in the country are closed. The 
volume of coastwise cargo business has increased 
lately. Local demand for building material is 
about the same. Prices are firm. 

Portland, Ore., July 12—Fir is in big demand and 
sales are limited only by the available supply. Quo- 
tations range from $1 to $3 over list. There is a 
good demand for spruce and a strong demand for 
western pine. Red cedar shingles command the 
price that has prevailed for several weeks, and there 
is no probability of a decrease because of the scarci- 
ty of cedar logs. Fir logs are quoted at $13, $17 and 
$21 for yellow fir and $15 to $16 for red fir. Cedar 
is quoted at $20 to $22. 


Seattle, Wash., July 12—Affairs at the &r mills 
are a shade quiet, with the usual dearth of cutting 
business. The Fourth of July shutdown was limited 
for most part to the last three days of the week, 
and practically all the mills are now operating. The 
car situation has improved. 


Kansas City, Mo., July 15.—Instructions from the 
mills to advance prices last week were followed by 
the announcement of a new discount sheet, No. 7, 
on Rail B, which makes an advance of $5 on uppers 
and $3 on commons. In most cases, however, the 
new list has been anticipated, prices having been 
on the new basis for some time, especially on flat 
grain flooring. Stock is scarcer and the holiday 
shutdown resulted in a practical cleaning out of the 
transit cars. Demand for all items is steady. 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, July 16.—The local market for western 
pines is not active simply because the mills have 
nothing worth while to offer. Prices are strong 
and the demand seems to have cleaned up every- 
thing. 


Kansas City, Mo., July 15.—Mills are refusing 
orders when lengths are specified, especially in Idaho 
white pine. Stocks are reported in worse shape 
than ever and demand shows no signs of decreasing. 
Prices are very strong and the tendericy is to ad- 
vance on some items. 


Boston, Mass., July 16.—Trade in western white 
pine is picking up. Quotations show some advances 
and the market is firm. Prices current for Michigan 
and Canada type stock are: Uppers, 4/4 to 8/4, $124; 
21%-, 38-inch, $149; 4-inch, $160; selects, 4/4 to 8/4, 
$125; 244-, 3-inch, $140; fine common, 4/4, $100; 5/4, 
6/4, 8/4, $105; barn boards, No. 2, 6-, 8-inch, $58; 
10-inch, $61; 12-inch, $64. 


Buffalo, N. Y., July 16.—The inquiry for the west- 
ern pines is on a more active scale than for several 
weeks and dealers* could do a good business if they 
were able to get stock more promptly, but leading 
mills report that they are oversold. Where yard 
stock is available, it is easy to get the advanced 
prices recently scheduled, so a fair number of orders 
is being filled. , 
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REDWOOD 


Chicago, July 16.—A good, steady demand pre- 
vails for redwood, and prices are strong. Most 
of the mills are so completely sold up that they 
do not care particularly for further business. 


San Francisco, Calif., July 12.—Redwood manufac- 
turers are rushed with orders for yard stock. Pro- 
duction is limited by the scarcity of labor, but 
regular customers are being taken care of as well as 
possible. Eastern shipments are going forward in 
good shape. Prices are well maintained, but the 
producers do not expect to make further advances 
unless forced to do so by increased manufacturing 
costs. There are good export inquiries for redwood 
ties. The supply of redwood shingles has not in- 
creased and prices are good. 


Kansas City, Mo., July 15.—The demand for red- 
wood is heavy and stock is hard to find. Prices are 
very firm. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Norfolk, Va., July 14.—The following prices have 
been obtained on the items below enumerated f. o. b. 
Norfolk, Va.: 4/4 No. 1 edge, $53 to $56; No. 2, $48 
to $51; No. 3, $43 to $46; 4/4 edge box, $33.50 to $35.50; 
4/4 edge culls, $31 to $33; red heart, $30 to $32; 4/4 
cull red heart, $21.50 to $22.50. Six-inch box, rough, 
$35 to $36. No. 1, 8-inch rough, $53 to $54; No. 2, $51 
to $52; No. 3, $44 to $47; box, $36 to $38; culls, $32 to 
$34; red heart, $31 to $33. No. 1, 10-inch, $54 to $56; 
No. 2, $52 to $53; No. 3, $45 to $48; box, $37 to $39; 
culls, $33 to $34; red heart, $32 to $33. No. 1, 12-inch, 
$58 to $60; No. 2, $56 to $58; No. 3, $48 to $50; box, 
$38.50 to $39.50; culls, $34 to $35; red heart, $33.50 to 
$34.50. No. 1, 5/4 edge, $54 to $56.50; No. 2, $52 to 
$54.40; No. 3, $44 to $47; box, $34; No. 1, 6/4 edge, $56 
to $58.50; No. 2, $54 to $56.50; No. 3, $45 to $48; box, 
$35; No. 1, 8/4, edge, $57.50 to $59.50; No. 2, $55.50 to 
$57.50; No. 3, $46 to $49; Nos. 1 and 2 bark strips, 
$38.50 to $41; box: bark strips, $24 to $26.50; No. 1, 
6-inch dressed four sides, $56.50; No. 2, $54.50; No. 1, 
8-inch, $57.50; No. 2, $55.50; No. 1, 10-inch, $59; No. 2, 
$57; No. 1, 12-inch, $62; No. 2, $60. No. 1, 3#x2%- 
and 3-inch rift flooring, $68; No. 2, $64. No. 1, 
}#-inch flooring, $53 to $55.50; No. 2, $50 to $52.25; 
No. 3, $45 to $49; No. 4, $36 to $38.50; No. 1, %-inch 
ceiling, $32.50 to $33.75; No. 2, $29.75 to $31.75; No. 3, 
$28 to $29; No. 4, $23 to $24; No. 1, ys-inch ceiling, 
$34.50 to $36.50; No. 2, $32.50 to $34; No. 3, $30 to $32; 
No. 4, $25.50 to $26; No. 1, }#-inch partition, $54 to 
$56.50; No. 2, $51.50 to $53.50; No. 3, $46 to $49.75; 
No. 4, $37 to $39.50; Nos. 1 and 2 bark strip partition, 
$44 to $45. Six-inch roofers, $36 to $38.50; 8-inch, $37 
to $39.50; 10-inch, $38 to $40.50; 12-inch, $39 to $41.50; 
2-inch factory flooring, $36.75 to $38.75; No. 1 pine 
lath, $6; North Carolina pine sizes, rough,, $31 to $35. 


New York, N. Y., July 15.—Shipments are delayed 
and wholesalers find they must be very conserva- 
tive in considering new business. Orders come 
along easily and there is a decided improvement 
in the box demand. A month ago this grade was 
lagging but lately inquiries have picked up and 
good prices are maintained. Yard schedules are 
more freely called for in outlying sections. 


Buffalo, N. Y., July 16.—The demand for short- 
leaf continues good and is somewhat larger in the 
lower grades than a few weeks ago. This is taken 
to mean that some improvement in the crating and 
box trade has developed. Air dried box lumber is 
selling at $41 and roofers are holding at $42.25. The 
present prices do not tend to check the demand 
from the retailers and factory trade, the chief 
drawback being the scarcity of lumber. 

Boston, Mass., July 16.—With the starting up of 
construction work, demand for North Carolina pine 
is rather good and retailers are anxious to fill up 
their stocks. But busines is curtailed because it is 
almost impossible for them to place their orders at 
any price, as a number of mills have withdrawn from 
the market and others are unable to promise accept- 
able deliveries. Demand for roofers is better and 
air dried stock is quoted at $43 for 6-inch and $44 for 
8-inch. Rough edge is wanted for finish but can not 
be had in the quantities desired, while quotations 
range from $55 to $60. Prices are most variable. 


Baltimore, Md., July 14.—Demand for North Caro- 
lina pine continues active, coming from every divi- 
sion of the trade. Box makers find themselves 
compelled to enter the market, while the require- 
ments of builders are on the increase as many new 
operations are being started. In addition, there ap- 
Pears to be developing a foreign call for shortleaf 
Pine, the imperative needs making it necessary to 
use woods not generally resorted to. Stocks have 
undergone further reduction. Mills have more 
orders than they can take care of and are making 
determined efforts to increase production. 


CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., July 14.—Altho the larger dis- 
tributers of cypress have not changed prices, smaller 
concerns have made advances on nearly all grades, 
but stocks are so depleted that these advances mean 
little. Factory is about all that can be had in im- 
portant quantities. While logging and mill condi- 
tions are good there is not enough dry stock to allow 
an output that will approximate demand. During 
the week there was an increase of $4 on No. 1 com- 
Mon tupelo and of $5 on A and B and it continues 
to have willing takers. Because of car shortage 
éven highly finished lumber has been going out in 
cattle cars. 





Chicago, July 16.—Many of the mills have shut 
off orders and local distributers are surely having 





their troubles in getting orders placed. It is no 
trouble at all to obtain orders. Prices are strong. 





Kansas City, Mo., July 15.—Cypress stocks are 
very low and demand keeps above production so 
that it is necessary to adhere rigidly to the rule 
limiting orders which is maintained by many mills. 
Prices are very firm. The demand for factory stock 
is not so steady as for yard stock, 


St. Louls, Mo., July 15.—Advances were made this 
week by several large manufacturers of Gulf stock, 
the increases being from $1.50 to $6. It was ex- 
pected that other concerns would follow. There is a 
better demand for siding, finish and lath, but stocks 
are in very bad shape and there is virtually nothing 
available. Local distributers are doing a good busi- 
ness. 


Boston, Mass., July 16.—While cypress is much 
wanted here, trading in it is seriously curtailed by 
the inability of the mills to promise satisfactory 
deliveries. Business would be brisk if the mills 
could take the orders the retailers stand ready to 
place. It is useless to give quotations as there are 
none that are general, but there is no doubt that the 
market is firm. 


New York, N. Y., July 15.—The inquiry is strong 
and while shipments are on a more liberal basis, 
they are not up to market requirements. The im- 
provement in the inquiry from millwork sources is 
putting snap into the market. Actual consumption 
of cypress is moderate, but prospects are good and 
a good price level is maintained. 


Buffalo, N. Y., July 16.—Some increase in strength 
in the cypress market is reported and the demand 
is on a larger scale. More lumber would be moving 
if it were obtainable promptly, but long delays 
occur from the scarcity of cars at the mills. Many 
are oversold. Trouble from car shortage seems 
likely to occur, but local yards are fairly well pre- 
pared for it. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, July 16.—The southern pine demand has 
slowed down a bit in the last two weeks. The ex- 
planation is that most buyers have covered their 
wants. The lull will be welcome to millmen as they 
could go along with a light demand for some little 
time and then not be relieved of the burden that 
demand has placed upon them. Prices for southern 
pine seem more stabilized as price advances once 
or twice a week are not coming along as they did. 
A considerable number of transits are reported 
but these are said to be holdings of wholesalers 
who expect no trouble in disposing of them quickly. 


Kansas City, Mo., July 15.—Action taken by one 
big manufacturer in fixing prices for six weeks has 
aroused much interest both in wholesale and retail 
circles and is expected to improve the market. One 
complaint of retailers has been that prices varied in 
almost every office. They do not object to prices but 
after placing an order they did not like to find they 
might have bought cheaper elsewhere. Desirable 
stock is scarcer than ever and specified lengths and, 
in some cases, widths are not accepted. Some mills 
have put into effect a rule that in placing orders for 
certain items the buyer must also take a certain 
quantity of some other item for which the demand is 
not so great. This rule applies especially to finish 
and flooring. 





St. Louis, Mo., July 15.—While there still is an ad- 
vancing tendency in the southern pine market, there 
was less snap to the market last week. There was 
a slight lull in the demand, especially noticeable in 
transit cars. One of the reasons for this was the 
accumulation of mail last Monday after a general 
3-day holiday, resulting in a seeming increase in 
the number of shipments. Signs of renewed activity 
are visible. 


New Orleans, La., July 14.—There has been a de- 
cided speeding up in output so that depleted stocks 
have been put in better condition and shipments 
have been freer. As some of the big mills have re- 
fused to accept orders which they doubt their abil- 
ity to fill on time, there has been a slight falling off 
in orders. Buyers who turned to west Coast mar- 
kets are now finding rates from there prohibitive 
and are turning again to southern pine and the mar- 
ket here continues very firm. There has been no- 
ticeable a scarcity of cars, but the shortage is not 
acute. The labor situation is not satisfactory. 


Boston, Mass., July 16.—Altho business is growing 
and retailers are anxious to buy and are willing in 
many instances to pay high prices, the mills are 
either so short of stock or are banked so high with 
orders that it is well nigh impossible to place re- 
quirements, most of the mills refusing to book at 
all. It is difficult to give a list of quotations that 
would represent prevailing prices with the market 
in its present state, as few mills are quoting. 


Baltimore, Md., July 14.—Dealers in their efforts 
to augment their holdings to take care of current 
wants find it by no means easy to secure additions. 
Mills have more orders than they can take care of 
and feel justified in marking up their price lists and 
in withdrawing all advance figures, the buyers 
being obliged to take chances on the price. Altho 
production is gradually increasing, demand increases 
at a far more rapid rate, so that no progress has 
been made in catching up on the shortage. Local 
requirements are not large but are expanding. 


New York, N. Y., July 15.—Wholesalers with buy- 
ing representatives in the South find stocks de- 
cidedly scarce. Some grades, such as B&Better 














We Specialize Crayons 


For Lumbermen 


For 75 years we have ‘‘cruised’’ the lum- 
bering sections of the world and have sup- 
plied lumbermen with marking crayons. 
Today we specialize in this branch of our 
business and have a special crayon for 
every use—for green, wet, frosty, or dry 
lumber. Following are our different brands: 


The popular waterproof crayon 
Acme today. Made in two sizes and 


in hard, medium and soft grades. Can be 


had in any color. 
The same quality as 


Mammo Acme Crayons but are 


larger in diameter. Particularly adapted 
for grading lumber. 


A small, very hard 
20th Century wax crayon. Handy 
size for vest pocket. Made in all colors and 
will not wash or brush off. 


Write today for free sample of any of the above crayons. 


The American Crayon Co. 


Factory and General Office, SANDUSKY, OHIO 
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rift flooring being practically out of the market. 
Reports indicate that outputs far below normal will 
be turned out this season. Some buyers who have 
permitted their supplies to become badly depleted 
are ina mildly panicky condition over the prospect 
of having to pay prices that are going up by leaps 
and bounds. There seems to be no top to some 
quotations, but with the limited output and the 
increased demand, it is difficult to figure anything 
but a decidedly strong. price situation for weeks. 


Buffalo, N. Y., July 16.—Southern pine prices are 
strong and the demand is on an extensive scale. 
Building interests are actively at work and the only 
complaint is of the shortage of lumber. The mills 
are not making many offers and are holding what 
they have at strong prices. B&better stock is 
now quoted at from $70 to $76 and other lines are 
correspondingly strong. Retailers show a disposi- 
tion to buy in more liberal quantities than formerly. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, July 15.—Manufacturers of 
southern pine are fortunate if they are able to take 
care of half the business offered, for mills are low 
on supplies, while demand continues to increase and 
many distributers are afraid that stocks will be 
lower than eyer sixty days from now. All that buy- 
ers seem to be concerned about is how to get the 
lumber. With existing labor conditions and increased 
production costs, lower prices are out of the question 
and quotations continue to advance. 








The Dual Service Card 


As a bearer of your name most 
any card will serve, 
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tation you “ poTEEL COMPANY 
ought to Prenen ovsioine 
use 


Wiggins Peerless Patent Book-Form Cards 


They perform the dual service of announcing you or your 
salesmen, while at the same time adding prestige to 
you house. Send for tab of specimens; detach them one 

y one and observe the superiority of Wiggins engraved 
cards. You will like their smooth edges and the way 
they are encased in convenient book form style. 


The John B. Wiggins Company 
Established 1857 
Engravers, Plate Makers, Die Embossers 
1108 South Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 
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Three Beautiful Cafes 


Room Rates: 


With Running Water, 
1.50 per day. 
With Toilet, 
$2.00 per day. 
With Bath and Toilet, 
$2.50, $3, $3.50, $4.00 
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Hotel 


SPOKANE, U.S. A. 


The Meeting Place for the 
Business Interests of 
the Inland Empire 


Rates, “$1.50 up 


HE fame of this house as “One of America’s Excep- 
tional Hotels” is based upon far more than its sock 
tectural and artistic excellences—as unusual as they are. 
oderate rates, service—by no. means dependent 

_ Upon the price of room engaged—Devoid of formality, 
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L. M. DAVENPORT, President 
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Sarr cr 24.50 
Sr 6.ca ks Sees 26.75 
Boards, S1S or S2S 
926", 14. and 16" ..00 ccs vis ste .00 
Other lengths..... oe 39.00 
ixt0”, 14 and 26’... 41.00 
Other lengths.... 39.00 
Uni2”, 14 end 30’... ces 45.50 
Other lengths.... 46.25 
No. 2 (all 10 to 20’): 
DE 40) BS 5.5.20:00 8:00 000-0 80.50 ware 
8 of 32.50 
é 33.00 
37.00 
25.25 
26.50 
28.00 
No. 4, all widths and Igths. .... cae 
Roofers 
Oy ee Nis nasa aees s 32.50 
BRS isc 040 soe 33.50 
Shiplap 
No. 1, 1x8", 24.8 16’ ...... . 39.75 
Other lengths. 39.00 
a530", 34: & 10... 41.50 
Other lengths. 41.00 
No. 2 (10 to 20’): 
5. le SS Pr ee ries 84.00 83.75 
BEEN, Win 54s Coors 34.0 34.50 
No. 8 (all lengths) : 
BES uccn david races 27.50 
SRAO” 56 +40055%55 *26.75 
Grooved Roofing 
No; 3, Und"; 26 & 20" 35 40.00 
Other lengths. 40.00 
Dimension, S1S1E 
0 ORE AO” oa wiaineeas 87.00 384.50 
Rep ssarashee 86.00 32.50 
| Sree 36.00 84.00 
LE Se ee 37.00 34.75 
GEG 20 ivccasows 32.00 33.00 
Bees asswen'nes 31.00 31.75 
Bees eee 31.00 83.25 
18 & 20’...< 82.00 34.00 
gr |, rare 84.00 82.75 
Be eh ie ke eee 83.50 31.25 
D acacaiein ots, 6 alt 33.50 33.50 
IB & 20°..0s02 BESO 34.25 
BEA sy BO. 6 60:5 60 0000 34.50 82.50 
| Re ees - 84.00 32.25 
DP eiaienn-g pre -» 84.00 33.75 
18 & 20’...... 35.00 35.25 
Bxi9", 20" ..cctcvcee BGO 383.50 
12’ .ccsccsccee 85.00 84.25 








Tusca- Alexan- 
loosa, dria,,. 
Alu. La, 
July 12 July 12 
eee eee Te 35.50 35.25 
SO BO” 600-00 36.50 37.00 
Os Dy Bee se tiv ceeocaes 35.00 83.00 
rer 34.00 30.75 
REISS 34.00 31.50 
i ae | ae 35.00 32.50 
DIRT 5506060 aber 30.00 #28.50 
co Lae ear 29.00 27. 
De asec aig piesa 29.00 28.00 
pO? ae 30.00 28.50 
lalla, ere 32.00 27.50 
BE dele ea Wee e 30.50 29.25 
| ae 30.50 31.25 
18 & 20’ 32.50 82.75 
2x10", 70°... 82.50 *31.00 
a2" 32.00 29.25 
i | Pare 32.00 *29.75 
18 & 20’ 33.00 32.25 
2xi2", 10’... 34.50 31.00 
12” 56 83.50 31.00 
ae 33.50 33.25 
18 & 20’. -- 984.50 35.00 
NO, B 2ek to Ba" «6 6600-5 5 ‘hers 20.25 
No. 2 & better log run 
2x@”, 10’ 
12° 
16’ 
18’ 
2x0" ,. 10’ 
13 , 
6’ 
18’ & 20’ 
2x8”, 10’ 
12° 
16’ 
18’ & 20’ 
2x10”, 10’ 
12’ 
16’ 
18’ 
2xi2”, 10° 
12’ 
16’ 
18’ & 20’ 
Longleaf Timbers 
No. 1 Sq.E&S S48, 20’ 
and under: 
Ee tb Bb veh aber eealn es er" 28.50 
BO 559 SASSER ROS eee 380.75 
UR. igcsiesine aces eee ee stavae 38.75 
| alae ane Grrr erate oe eae 
Shortleaf Timbers 
No. 1 S48, 20’ & under: 
LE PT Pee ee 29.00 
1 a IOS ROE arate sae ace ae Maas $2.25 
Ba ie. ho N wea ey Viwenes > ends 35.00 
SE Penecwersrwnrscnee ears 43.50 
Plaster Lath 
No. 1, eo ee eaoact lores. ¥ bac er 4.70 
IND: 2), Gey © 0:9 0:50 6:0:0508 ois Seats rae 
Byrkit Lath 
OM, vcebanine baccnet oisce 25.00 
OTS bo re ere me 26.50 
TB" BNE TORE i000 eee cens ene 26.75 
Car Material 
(All 1x4 and 6”): 
B&better, 9 and 18’.... ‘onte 
My ONGZ0* oe 60 48.00 
ho; 4, O. O88 BB? vc. eee *37.50 
10 and 20’ «0.20 eae *31.25 
By Pcrackegegcgin sh avacie . 28.75 
23 OOO T6 oi since . 40.00 
- cxsviekec pas eeve ines 
No. 2 Bandom....csse. whine 32.00 
End and Side Lining 
Sel. com. & btr., 2x6”, 9’.. *35.00 
Car Deckin 
No, 1, 2”, 0,.10, 36: or 20"... 80.00 
No. 1, 2% to 3”, 9, 10, 18 
OURO sicie ks thera wend Ke 31.50 
Car Sills, S4S 
S48, SqE&S 
Up to'0”, 84. to 86’..... re 
Stringers 
90% hrt., 7x16 & 8x16” 
OO 0 RO” 65.0-0.4-0.000-0- 04.08 re 50.00 


Factory Flooring 


BRO EY oisccnresevecaeee 29.50 
SES GF hance tr iccncveee 


Kansas 
City, 


0. 
July 12 





38.00 


ua *Quotations for week ending July 5, no sales having 


been reported for the current week. 


Jacksonville, Fla., July 12.—The following prices 
are the average of planing mill sales in this territory 


from July 7 to July 12, inclusive: 





Flooring 
1x4 1x3 o 
B sap rift 50 B&better ...... $56.25 
B&better ..... 97.78 No. 1 com.....- 53.87 
No. 1 com.... 49.89 No. 2 com...... 31.é 
No. 2 com - 31.13 No. 3 com & cull. 22.00 
No. 3 com & cull, 21.17 1x6 
x3 B&better ...... $44.33 
B66 TC... 000% $70.50 No. 1 com.....«-. 42. 
Co MRD PIE. 6:5.0-0% 64.00 INO, 2 COM. « 6.0.0: 31.3 
No: SCOMs.«0:+ 0% 40.00 . HO. 3 com. & cull. 21.17 
x 
No. 2 com....-. $32.50 
Ceiling 
54x3 No. 3 com. & cull. 13.40 
Bé&better ...... $42.00 ex3\% 
No. 3 com. & cull. 19.00 B&better ....-.- $31.00 
x84 No. 1 com.....- 32.82 
B&better ......$44.06 No. 2 COM.....- 24.4 
No. 1 com... 43.00 & fs - 
No. 2 com...... 28.43 No. 3 com. & cull.$15.00 
Partition 
1x4 - 
Bbhotier bark. BACK osc isccs0ccccccsvsecnse $50.00 
Siding 
1x6 Novelty 4x6 Square edge 0 
B&better ...... $47.57 B&better ...... $29.0 
No. 1 com...... 44.20 No. 1 com.....- 8.00 
No. 2 com...... 30.94 No. 2 com...... 18.66 
No. 8 com. & cull. 21.20 
Roofers 
1x6 1x 00 
No. 2 com $31.93 No. 2 com.....- 


No. 3 com. & cull. 22 


9 $34 
86 No. 8 com. & cull. 23.00 
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a 
Boards 
better 
a 4. DEB. is $50.00 1x12 S48...... 52.00 
zz ¢ Pers ieeRae ret] a2: 8 WBS ccc 40.00 
ix 6 D4s...... . No, 2 common 
1x 6 Rough.... 48.00 
ix 8 D4S...... 50.70 1 2 es $32.00 
x 8 gh 9.00 1x 5 D4S.....! 30.00 
jx10 D48 ...... 54.22 2 6 p48. 31:18 
1x10 Rough .00 . oe: 31°95 
1x12 D4S...... 56.70 ia. oS 34:00 
1x12 Rough.... 58.00 1x12 — 3800 
1x 6 & wdr. S28, 49.17 1x 6 to 12 DAS. 32:00 
5/4x 6 S2S.... 54.00 > Se oe ore es 
5/4x 8 S2S.... 54.00 4. 3 common 
retes ne ar a0 4/ane Ms a 
5/4x ough.. § os. 2 bar 
0. 1 common oer 32.00 I 
. : a. ee $40.00 3x2 ao 4 cull & btr. nsures 
Se © i cnc 40.71 bark edgings D2S 18.00 
= be ee nae oeek ut run boards, anee S e * 
seins olga : atistied Customers 
Shingles 
5x18 heart cypress.$6.25 4x18 No. 1 pine... .$5.00° ‘ 
Prime cypress. 4.75 No. 2 pine.... 3.00 and makes every sale an advertisement for dealers who 
api have it in stock. The quality and millwork of Oconto 
No. 1 standard An No. 2 standard - ‘ - ’ “..¢ ° 
cc ce 4.55 air dried....... $ 3.75 Brand Flooring is so uniform you can’t distinguish one 
cranny shipment from another. This is an important factor 
The following f. o. b. mill prices were received . e 
July 14: with dealers who cater to particular trade. Send usa 
2x 3 agit Cre: aes awa e ia eke $34.00 e 1 d d 1 h the man advanta es of 
and up, i) ’ S48 random framing... 25.00 
and up, random rough framing. pt reg eo 25.00 trial order an et us show Sits y & 
8 to 20’ No.8&cull S48 to S&E.......... 17.50 
Random No. 3&cull resawn in center..... 22.00 
. 2x 6—Random No. 3&cull resawn in center.... 22.00 
2x 8—12’ & up square edge 1 heart face LLYP.. 32.00 an 
4x 4—10 to 24’ Merchantable rough......... 25.00 
4x 6- -10 to 26° Merchantable rough......... 25.00 
6x10—12 to 24’ Merchantable rough......... 25.00 A Standard for 70 Years. 
Merchantable Longleaf D4S %" scant 
5x 5—10/12, 15/16 10/18. TYE ibe weet $31.00 
5 i 6, 10 , 10/24, 10/20, ...... 30.00 e 2 
25/14, 25/16, 10/18, 10/22) on, 37.00 Kiln Dried Hardwood Lumber 
5/14, 25/16 f 5/2 ee J ‘ . . . . . 
| iy 2? 30/14, Bo/18" iB 28/30" tan aE pS ps Can be furnished with other Retail Yard Items Mixed with Flooring. 
» 25/14, 50/16, 25/18, 25/20, ...... 32.00 Rough Turned Kiln Dried Maple Last Blocks. 
20/14, 25/16, 20/18, 10/29, ...... 31.00 
50/14, 50/16, 50/18, 25/20, ...... 31.00 
25/14, 50/16, 25/18, 25/20,...... 30.00 





50/14, 50/16, 25/18, 10/20; 10/24. 31.00 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 





Holt Hardwood Company 






































: Little Rock, Ark. July 15.—The following f o. b. New and up-to-date Factory and Dry Kilns CONTO 
+ mill prices were obtaine or Arkansas soft pine ° . . 
. from July 9 to 15, inclusive: Custom Kiln Drying a Specialty. Try us. WISCONSIN 
5 Flooring . 
5 1x3” 1x4” 

Oe PUOT sis oa cvecearee None sold $62.00 

B&better edge grain.......... $52.75 61.50 
‘ C edge grain........ -None sold 48.00 Eli e h W of 
OS | ee -None sold 0.50 t Manufacturers 
0 B&better flat grain. $56.25 52.75 ral Iminate t e aste 
10 No. 1 flat grain..... 50.00 49.75 STAR, 
n NO. 2 NAC SPAIN. cccccccses .-None sold 34.50 in your tying and shipping JUNIOR STAR, 
) 
4 Ceiling and Partition departments Bundle more BULL DOG AND 

Vy, ” ” % ” % ” ® HER UL ES 

4 Ceiling Celfing Ceiling Partition compactly use 7 
5 B&better ....$42.00 $43.25 None sold $57.25 ’ Baling Tie Buckles 

| Fs a 37.50 39.75 None sold 44.75 

My Sev ccc snes 26.50 *30.25 None sold 34.75 ST AR <a BUCKLES 

Finish—Dressed AND WIRE 
A B&better Cc ‘ “aa oes ° 
a ga Re eee None sold $49.25 None sold Flooring, Ceiling, Siding, Pickets, 
Coc rcrerccercsone one so a0 one so 

a MO haves mealnececes qone sold 83.00 None sold Box Shooks, Staves, Veneer, etc., 
00 ge RP RE ERC None sole 55. one sol¢ i - 

14-11% & 2x4'to'8”""|’None sold 57.25 None sold can be neatly, economically and per 

14-14% & 2x10 & 12”.:None sold 61.25 $48.50 manently tied with wire when you 

Casing and Base use these buckles. For export as ‘4 mals 
des ae: SERCO CREE PEPE CCRC ee None sold well as domestic, shipments. LD jp IY, Z 
£6 & 8- B&better.. oe eee cece $08.75 ait LLL, js VFA 
el EE Oe ere rt pre one sole Write today for full particulars. ZEEE J GAG), 
ie FN MIN wirncikeha sneha presasenps $59.25 : WK f Y7y / LZ 
= Zo Y yf VA, 
Fencing and Boards BALING TIE BUCKLE C0. Q33< WY Yi 

‘ No. 4 No. 2 No. 3 ° SS Ing ff f UA: 
c6s penis) Sarg 83:95, CLEVELAND, OHIO, U. S. A. FEMS NATL 
a Boi Soc ctacewidcieate saroradere AMO 32.75 27.00 a 
Ory | CAO RS a Oe es Ss 38.75 33.75 27.00 

1 apt RS ee SAE 44.00 38.25 28.50 





$5 a 2g Mygbal®” Be One Sale Makes Another and 






$32.50 $34.00 
1.34 Ra SR RITES i 32.25 32.25 31.50 fi 
on Bape 2220S oy 00 Each Pays you a Good Profit 
ear wtcsres 33.75 33.75 35. 
83 me TIMMS CeCe Ke Ke ee ; ) 
3°00 EE 86.75 55.78 ons Lumber dealers everywhere are creating new ae 
1 89 No. 2 Dimension S&E 10-18- and profitable business by selling Allith Special . 
7 # 14,4 16" 20° re for making a 
2.50 ax 4” $30.00 $30.75 Hardware g 


28.00 30.25 


200 3000 | Combination Hay Rack, 


wi vee 28.2 28.25 #8825 Grain Bed and Stock Rack 














32.82 S2S&CM and Shiplap Sell the Combination Hardware set and necessary ‘Q_™™)) 0 eee 
oats 9” No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 lumber at a good profit or oe aren 
Dathiksntkkheaneasaes $40.00 $33.00 $22.75 : Paar ‘ oat f0 anual 

15.00 Mi iiss ivccscececescee 4 8.50 32.25 26.00 in your yard in idle gg ea pees op oe 

__ SReeeamaapaeemmienit 39.50 34.00 27.00 Either way you make a satisfied custome 

Lath ‘ turn yourself a good profit. 
No. No. 2 

uoee PreK Se a le $ 5.25 $ 3.80 Write today for our proposition to lum- 

es ber dealers and illustrated circular. 
29.00 ° 
28.00 me Indicates that no sales were reported on the item Allith - Prouty Company, Oe” 
— eae. cas bak thet Beles shown is beougnt fur ’ Mennfactpere sf Dee, theows gad ee Mig oe tc 

‘ Carriers, Fire Door an arage Door Hardware, Spring — 

nevote—Above prices on Arkansas soft pine are Hinges, Rolling Ladders, Hardware Specialties. Allith “Standard” End Gate Fastener Set. 

ased on longl h 
+3.4.00 ongleaf weights. 
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SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago, July 16.—Red cedar clears were quoted 
this week at $6.06, or an advance of 10 cents over 
last week and stars at $5.62, which is the same price 
as last week. These prices are Chicago basis. 
White cedars are quoted: Extras $5.25, an advance 
of 10 cents; standards, $4.25, and sound butts, $3.25, 
these prices being the same as last week, Chicago 
basis. 


Minneapolis, Minn., July 14.—Prices have advanced 
in the last few days because of sharp bidding for 
supplies by jobbers who have orders in sight and are 
anxious to get the trade. Mill conditions are held 
to warrant the high prices and it is doubtful whether 
there will be much reaction. Building demand is 
growing in city and country. 


Seattle, Wash., July 12.—Shingles are holding 
about where they were a week ago, with a decided 
tendency to strengthen. Clears are 10 cents higher. 
oxtra *A*’s are being quoted at $4.50 mill base, 
and extra clears at from $4.75 to $4.85. While all 
year there has been talk of a great shortage of 
logs, the supply has been large enough to keep the 
mills going. Cedar logs are steady at the level 
fixed during the recent advance. 





Kansas City, Mo., July 15.—Prices show little 
ehange from last week, tho demand continues as 
Strong as ever and supplies are no larger. The de- 
mand for lath is very active, but it is hard to find 
stock anywhere. There is very little No. 1 fir and 
mill prices are $7.25. Demand is so heavy that green 
lath is being shipped. The supply of western pine 
lath also is very small. Mill quotations are $6.65 
for No. 2 Idaho white pine and $6.50 for western 
pine. Southern pine No. 1 is quoted at $6.95 and 
$i less for No. 2. Cypress No. 2 may still be ob- 
tained in straight cars. 





St. Louls, Mo., July 15.—There is a fair demand 
for shingles. The present market, Pacific coast 
base, is $4.75 for clears and $4.40 for stars, altho 
some concerns are asking as much as $5 for clears. 





New Orleans, La., July 14.—Most mills have been 
unable to offer stocks of shingles but a few manu- 
facturers succeeded in accumulating a little stock 
and this week decided to let it go, so that one nine 
car order went forward to a Texas retail yard, 
bringing a very strong prjce. Altho lath are quoted 
at $5 and upward for No. 1, there is no assurance 
that they can be had at any price. 


Buffalo, N. Y., July 16.—The shingle market is un- 
settled, with various prices being quoted and hardly 
any shingles available. On extra clears some whole- 
salers are asking $6.26, while others say the market 
is $6.58. The fact is that shingles are bringing 
about what the seller asks for them. 


Boston, Mass., July 16.—With supplies in first 
hands limited, shingles and lath are very firm. There 
are almost no 1%-inch lath to be had and $6.25 is the 
prevailing price. The 1%-inch are very firm at $5.50. 
Shingle demand is fairly good, both for reds and 
whites. The best brands of reds sell from $6.50 to 
$6.75. White cedar extras are selling at $6 to $6.25 
and clears at $5.50 to $5.75. Altho inactive, clap- 
boards continue firm at $58 and $60 for 4-foot extras 
and clears. With demand fairly active, 2-inch fur- 
ring is up to $45, but 3-inch, being more obtainable, 
can be had for $40. 


Baltimore, Md., July 14.—Calls for shingles have 
multiplied until dealers find it by no means easy to 
take care of their trade. Quotations are either firm 
or higher, with every indication of further advances, 
for the mills have no such supplies as would cause 
pressure. Lath are in far stronger request than they 
have been and stocks held here hardly suffice for 
current needs, while calls are becoming more urgent 
and the inquiry makes it plain that there are no 
such stocks available elsewhere as to make selection 
at all easy. 





Cincinnati, Ohio, July 15.—The great scarcity of 
shingles is forcing prices to higher levels than ever 
reached before, for anyone who can find red cedar 
clears available at anything below $6 is a wizard. 
Cypress, pine and other kinds are almost as scarce 
as cedar and quotations have advanced. The situa- 
tion as to lath is not much better and prices are 20 
to 25 cents higher, with the demand for No. 2 espe- 
cially strong. 


COOPERAGE 


St. Louls, Mo., July 15.—Manufacturers of slack 
and tight cooperage stock report considerable im- 
provement in the demand within the last few weeks. 
This is said to be due to the fact that large buyers 
are coming into the market, having exhausted 
stocks bought heavily before the signing of the 
armistice. Production conditions in the South are 
still bad. Rains have seriously interfered with log- 
ging and most concerns report that there has been 
a shortage of labor and that their present supply is 


not efficient. 
SAPP ILI I IIIS 


Pig Iron production during May was 2,108,000 
tons, compared with 2,478,000 the preceding month 
and 3,446,000 in May of last year. The May (1919) 
rate of production was the lowest since the early 
months of 1915, 








Advertisements will be inserted in this de- 
Partment at the following rates: 


25 cents a line for one week. 

45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 

60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 

75 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 

Eight words of ordinary length make one 

ine. Count in signature. 

Heading counts as two lines. 

No Gover except the heading can be ad- 

mitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies of paper containing 
advertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in order to 
secure insertion in regular department. All 
advertisements received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 





THINK WHAT IT MEANS 


Many thousands of people each week read the classified 
advertisements looking for employment, employees, lumber, 
shingles, timber and timber lands, business opportunities, 
machinery, locomotives, cars, rails, etc, Always looking for 
something—your advertisement in the wanted and for sale 
department would be seen by the very people you want to 


reach. Advertise now. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
481 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





YOUNG MAN OR WOMAN AS SHIPPING CLERK 
Who has had experience in Lumber and Planing Mill office. 
Address in own handwriting, giving age, experience, salary 


Address ‘‘H, 146,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—OPERATING MANAGER 
For large pine mill in Mississippi. All equipment modern 


wanted, 





and in first class condition, Position must be filled by an 
experienced pine operator. 
Address “H. 145,” care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—MALE STENOGRAPHER 
Familiar with general office work, retail lumber yards. 
Check reports, invoices and handle collection letters, State 
experience and salary wanted. 

oO. BE. SHARP LUMBER CO., Woodward, Okla. 


EXPERIENCED BOOKKEEPER CAPABLE 
Of taking complete charge of set of books, Answer in own 
handwriting, stating past experience, age and salary ex- 
pected, Address replies to A. M. WILHELM, Salem, Ohio. 


WANTED—GENERAL MANAGER 
For short leaf operation of 100M capacity mill located in 
Mississippi, cutting one-inch stock only. Modern mill, Only 
successful operator need apply. Furnish history of expe- 
rience and mail references. Proper salary for right party. 

Address 8S. H. BOLINGER & CO., 712 Conway Bildg., 
Chicago. 

WANTED—COMPETENT LADY STENOGRAPHER 
for a hardwood lumber office, Chicago, State experience and 
salary desired. 

Address “A, 102,’’ care American Lumberman,. 


MAN TO INSPECT HARDWOOD & SOFT WOOD 
Lumber and look after dry kiln for sash, door and interior 
trim factory located in a healthy Southern city. Young 














single man preferred. State qualifications and salary 
wanted. 
Address “‘H. 107,’’ care American Lumberman. 





WANTED 
Planing mill, sash and door superintendent familiar with 
manufacturing of all kinds, interior trim; must also be able 
to do detailing and estimating and handle men. Good oppor- 
tunity for a hustler. State experience and salary expected. 
Address ‘““H. 110,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—THREE LUMBER INSPECTORS 
Married men preferred. Must know oak and gum thoroughly. 
Healthy location north Mississippi, good schools and churches, 
Write or wire. 

ddress “A. 114,’ care American Lumberman, 


ESTIMATOR THOROUGHLY COMPETENT 
To take quantities from blue prints. General contracting 
concern. ACMH LUMBER COMPANY, Detroit, Mich. 


WANTED—HARDWOOD LUMBER INSPECTOR 
At Rockford, Ill. Permanent position. State age, <= 
rience and salary wanted. THE BRUNSWICK, BALKE, 
COLLENDER CO., 623 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED BOOKKEEPER 
For Central Mill & Lumber Co., Detroit, Mich. State age, 
experience, reference, ey expected. WAGGENER 
STORE CO., Wright Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


WANTED—HARDWOOD LUMBER INSPECTOR 
State qualifications, age, salary desired, etc. 
0. O. MENGEL & BRO. CO., Louisville, Ky. 

















Walle: 





WANTED—OFFICE MAN. 
Southern buying otlice wholesale concern desires competent 
young lumberman, who can handle correspondence, take 
dictation, and supervise detail work, files, orders, etc, 
State qualifications, salary, age, and when can report. 
THE GERMAIN COMPANY, Mobile, Ala. 


WANTED AT ONCE, FIRST CLASS 
Commissary manager for our store. Annual sales about 
00,000. Must be a live wire. Give experience, reference 
and salary expected in first letter. State whether married 
or single. Would sell interest to right man. MENOMINEE 
BAY SHORE LUMBER CO., Soperton, Wis. 








WANTED—LADY STENOGRAPHER ; 
With lumber experience. Chicago wholesale concern, lo- 
cated in loop. ive experience and salary wanted. 
dress “H. 125,’’ care American Lumberman, 


WANTED—PHYSICIAN AND SURGEON 
For mill town of 250 people and woods operation, on straight 
salary basis. Steady position and congenial surroundings, 
Give full particulars in first letter. VILAS COUNTY LUM- 
BER CO., Winegar, Vilas Co., Wis. 


WANTED—HARDWOOD INSPECTOR 
Thoroughly competent man now employed. Permanent po- 








sition. Good future. Must be willing to travel. Give 
references. 
Address “H. 126,’ care American Lumberman., 





WANTED—HARDWOOD LUMBER INSPECTORS 
One yard f , two inspectors, for steady ition, 
healthy northern Louisiana sawmill town. Give full par- 
ticulars in first letter as to experience, age, references, and 
salary — 
ress 





“G. 118,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—FOREMAN 
For house trim and cabinet shop in Buffalo, N. Y., wood- 
working plant; must understand blueprints thoroughly and 
be able to detail work. State age, salary expected, and 
qualifications. 
Address 





“G. 106,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED 
Sash and door sales manager capable of establishing and 
directing branch sash and door distributing houses. 
ddress “G. 107,"" care American Lumberman. 


HELP WANTED—MALE 
Bookkeeper familiar with handling Wholesale Yellow Pine 
books. Unless qualified do not apply. Give age, experience, 
references and salary required to begin on. Location New 
York City. Answer 1231 care National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, New York City. 


WANTED—AUDITOR AND BOOKKEEPER 
For large yellow pine saw mill. Want a man with experi- 
ence costs and pay rolls. Give full particulars in first 
letter as to Crary references, and salary wanted. 
A. J. NE YER LUMBER CO., Little Rock, Ark. 
WANTED—PLANING MILL MAN 
Familiar with setting up machines and mony knives, 
Two machines and resaw—no saw filing. Upper ichigan. 
ddress “G. 101,’’ care American Lumberman. 

















RETAIL LUMBER SHEDS AND SALES EQUIPMENT 


By Robert Y. Kerr, 


A new book for retail lumber dealers who want modern 
sheds, warehouses and offices. It helps you choose the type 
of shed best adapted to your needs and illustrates model 
yards, ground plans, and elevations, framing, etc. Size 6x9 
inches; contains more than 75 illustrations; printed on high 
grade paper and durably bound in cloth. Price, postpaid, 
$1.50. Order a copy today. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, 





STENOGRAPHER AND OFFICE ASSISTANT 
Hither sex. In general office of line yard company. Must 
be thoroughly capable and able to asume responsibility. 
Modern office and pleasant working conditions with oppor- 
tunity for advancement. State full particulars, salary 
asked and give references in first letter, 

MONTGOMERY LUMBER COMPANY, Winner, 8. D. 


WANTED—BUYER & INSPECTOR 
of oak and hardwood bending stock. Prefer man also with 
some experience running dimension mill, but will consider 
any good, ambitious, energetic hardwood man capable of 
producing results in Ohio, Michigan or possibly southern 
territory if desired. Splendid opening for right man. 
Apply in own handwriting, stating age, experience and 
salary expected. Address promptly. 
“F, 115,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED AT ONCE 
Good second man for retail yard, to keep books, assist in 
selling, unloading of cars, etec.; must be a good mixer and 
hustler. Salary $85.00 to right man. References required 
in first letter, CK BOX 516, Covington, Ind. 


WANTED-—IN CHICAGO OFFICE 
Of northern hemlock and hardw manufacturers, expe- 
rienced bookkeeper and office man. State age, experience 
and ey wan 
ress 











“sR, 127,"" care American Lumberman. 





THE BEST BOOK IN THE LUMBERMAN’S LIBRARY 


Is ‘‘Tote-road and Trail,’’ just published. Here is ‘‘the lum- 
berman poet’’ at his best, singing heart-winning songs of 
logging, lumbering, and life in general. Illustrated in 
color. A book no lumberman should miss, $1.25 postpaid. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publ{sher, 431 8. Dearborn 8t., 


Chicago. 








WANTED—BRIGHT YOUNG MAN 
Stenographer with some knowledge of bookkeeping to work 
in timber land department large concern. 

Address “H, 182,’’ care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—YARD MANAGERS 
State experience and references, We have several positions 
to offer and want good men, 
Address **A, 110,” care American Lumbermen. 








